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Of the Life and Character 
Of te AUTHOR. 


R Joun ML AUR1N was born in October 1693 


at Glenderule in Argyleſhire where his Father was 


miniſter. He was the eldeſt of three brothers, of whom the 
ſecond, Dax IEL, died young, after giving proofs of an ex- 
| traordinary genius; and CoLIiNn, who was the youngeſt, is 


well known to have proved one of the molt celebrated Ma- 
thematicians of the age. Their Father dying in 1698 and 
their Mother in 1707, their Uncle Mr DANIEL MeLavrin 
miniſter at Kilfinnan took them under his care, and beſtow- 
ed great pains on them; to which he was, no doubt, en- 
couraged by the promiſing appearances of their uncommon + 


capacity and application. While they ſtudied philoſophy _ 
in the Univerſity of Glaſgow, they were taken notice of, 


not only for their diligence, but for their piety, in which 
the two younger had the advantage of an excellent example 
from their eldeſt brother. Agreeably to this eminent part of 


his character, he made an early choice of divinity for his own 
ſtudy, and obſerving his brother Col ix's taſte ſor the ſci- 
ences, he adviſed him to apply to the mathematics, for 
which he had an excellent genius himſelf, had he indulged 


it; but he had conſecrated all his talents to the more imme- 
diate fervice of Chriſt in the goſpel. This plan he follow- 


ed ever after with ſuch ſteddineſs and uniformity, that it 


ſerves for a ſhort deſcription of his whole life. | 
Having attended the Divinity-College at Glaſgow and 
ſtudied ſome ſhort tinie at Leyden under Profeflor Mark 


Weſſelius, Sc. he was in 1717 licenſed to preach the goſpel 
by the preſbytery of Dumbarton, and in 1719 was ordained 


miniſter at Luſs, a country pariſh, ſituated upon the banks 


of Lochlomond about 20 mes north - weſt from Glat, TOW. 


” Some account of the Life 
In this retirement he had an opportunity of purſuing his 
ſtudies, which he did not fail to improve. Having no reliſh 
for rural employments or diverſions, his time was wholly 
taken up either with the duties of wi office or with his book. 
And he well knew how to make all his reading un 
to religion. 

But he was not ſuffered to continue long in ſo private a 
ſtation. His uncommon talents were ſoon taken notice of 
in the neighbourhood of Luſs, and by all every where who 


had acceſs to know him. His unaffected Chriſtian piety 


made him acceptable to many, his learning and ingenious 
thoughts to others, and his modeſt and chearful temper to 
all; ſo that, having occaſion ſometimes to preach at Glaf- 


gow, which he did with univerſal approbation, he was tranſ- 


lated thither on an invitation from the city, after the death 
of the Reverend Mr Anderſon +, and admitted miniſter in 

the North-Welt pariſhin 1723, to the great ſatisfaction of 
all concerned. 

He was now in a ſphere that did not allow ſo much time 
for his ſtudies as he formerly enjoyed, but was very proper 
for one who had laid ſo good a foundation and had devoted 

all his time and talents to the work of the miniſtry. 
Taube paſtoral office in Glaſgow, by reaſon of the largeneſs 

of the pariſhes and the multiplicity of neceſſary or very im- 
portant duties, is a buſineſs of no ſmall labour at any rate: 
but Mr M*iLavzin's activity and zeal carried him through 
a great deal more work than ordinary. His calls to viſit 
the ſick were uncommonly frequent. He was often con- 
ſulted by perſons that were thoughtful about their eternal 
intereſts. He preached once a month to the Highlanders 
living in Glaſgow, in their own language. He aſſiſted in 
concerting meaſures for the regular maintenance of the poor; 
and particularly when the Glaſgow hoſpital at its firſt erecti- 


on met with conſiderable obſtacles, he promoted it with 


great diligence, and had a chief hand in compoſing the 
printed account of that excellent foundation. In all the 
ſchemes for ſuppreſſing vice and impiety he was a principal 
mover and was no lefs active in carrying them into executi- 
on. In his ſermons before the ſocieties for reformation in 
Glaſgow, he made it his_buſineſs to inculcate upon the con- 
ſcientious inhabitants the necethty of doing heir part to bear 
down wickedneſs, by giving information againſt offenders, 


+ Known to the public * his rien. 
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_ » and Character of the Author, iii 
without which the beſt laws and moſt zealous magiſtrates 
could avail nothing. He laboured to take off the unjuſt o- 
dium affixed by ſome to the name of informers, and to ſhew 
that they who declined giving themſelves the trouble of 
preventing fin in their neighbours were like Cain, who ſaid, 
Am 1 my brother's keeper * The aceount of the ſocieties for 
reformation which aroſe in England and Ireland about the 
end of the laſt century, was a book he read with great plea- 
ſure, eſpecially as it narrates the ſurprizing ſucceſs with 
which Providence. bleſt their vigorous endeavours at their 
firſt ſetting out. He was much for encouraging a like ſpirit 
and uſing like prudent methods in Glaſgow : and although 
the fucceſs of theſe methods might not be ſo great as were 
to be wiſhed, he was not for laying them aſide. He heartily 
agreed with thoſe who think it is the duty of Chriſtians to 
improve all the countenance given by human laws for re- 
ſtraining wickedneſs, becauſe otherwiſe, bad as we are, we 
ſhould ſtill be worſe, For which reaſon he greatly approv- 
ed of the deſign of the friendly fociety lately erected in 
Glaſgow, who are endeavouring to raiſe a fund to proſecute 
ſuch wicked perſons as might otherwiſe eſcape the lac. 
But, If his zeal and activity was great for the reformati- 
on of manners, it was ſtill greater in what regards inward 
religion. Some years ago, when numbers of people in diffe- 
rent parts of the world became uncommonly concerned a- 
bout their ſalvation, ſuch an appearance engaged all his at- 
tention. He was at the greateſt pains to be rightly inform- 
ed about the facts; and having, from theſe, fully ſatisfied 
him ſelf that it was the work of God, he defended and pro- 
moted it to the utmoſt of his power. Nothing gave him ſo 
much joy as the advancement of vital religion. This part of 
the Saviour's temper F was exceedingly remarkable in him. 
With what earneſtneſs uſed he to apply thefe words of 
the evangelical prophet, ** For Zion's ſake will I not hold 
my peace, and for Jeruſalem's ſake I will not reſt until 


the righteouſneſs thereof go forth as brightneſs, and the 


“ ſalvation thereof as a lamp that burneth” Being invited 
by the miniſters in whoſe congregations the religious con- 
cern chiefly appeared, he chearfully went and aſſiſted them, 
He did not conſult his own eaſe, nor his reputation among 
many who would paſs for wiſe and prudent men, but ſacri- 
ficed all to what he was fully convinced was the work of 


„ 


= Some account of the, Life < 5 - 
God. He was at great pains to procure and communicate 
well-atteſted accounts of it both at home and abroad, His 
correſpondence with the Reverend Meſſrs Cooper and 
Prince and other miniſters in Boſton, and the Reverend Mr 
Edwards, (then at Northampton, now at Stockbridge) was 
always much valued by him, eſpecially at this time. 4 When 
he received their accounts, he ſpread them amongſt his ac- 
quaintances and wrote largely to his American correſpon- 
| dents what intelligence he could procure of the ſtate of re- 
ligion in Scotland. He met once a week with ſome Chriſtian 
friends to receive and communicate religious intelligence 
and to converſe on religious ſubjects, which he did with in- 
imitable ſpirit and chearfulneſs. 5 
When thoſe who made a profeſſion of piety were guilty 
of any thing that tended to hurt the cauſe of religion, it 
vexed him to the heart, and bore ſo heavy on his ſpirits as 
to make him reſtleſs whole nights, 3 
He encouraged the ſocieties for pra yer which multiplied 
in Glaſgow about this time. With his approbation there 
was a general meeting appointed once a month (which ſtill 
ſubſiſts,) conſiſting of a member from each ſociety, with a 
miniſter for their Preſes to enquire into the ſtate of the ſo- 
cieties and to ſend more experienced perſons to a ſſiſt the 
younger. ſort. And ſeveral years afterwards he was the 
chief contriver and promoter of the concert for prayer which 
- hath been complied with by numbers both in Great Britain 
and America 1. And it may be proper to take notice here, 
that he as was remarkably earneſt in his prayers for the public 
Intereſts of religion, ſo he was always for beginning every 
deliberation of importance with prayer. And it was ob- 
ſerved that both as to his expreſſions and manner in prayer, 
none could go beyond him for profound reverence, or for 
freedom, fluency and holy humble boldneſs; and very few 
equal his conſtant mixture of theſe in ſo remarkable a de- 
TEE. - 5 | 


+ He had ſeveral other correſpondents in Boſton and in other parts 
of new England whom he greatly eſteen ed and loved, particularly 
Abiel Walley, Eſq; | | 

+ Mr Edwards wrote-a whole book to recommend it, entituled, 
„ An humble attempt to promote explicite agreement and viſible union 
“ of God's people in extraordinary prayer, &c.” Some account of 


which may be ſeen in Hiſtorical Collections relating to the ſucceſs of 
“the goſpel.” Vol. ii. p. 401. | 


— 


and Character of the Author, * 


Tn the latter part of his life he was uncommonly concern- 
ed for the peace of the church of Scotlnd. He had all a- 


4 long endeavoured to prevent ſtrife and diviſion to the utmoſt 
Mr of his power. What pains he was at in procuring the peace- 
Was able ſettlement of vacant congregations, appears in part 
a from papers on this ſubject found among his manuſcripts, 
Ry and is otherwiſe well known. He was equally againſt the 
al extremes of encouraging an unreaſonable oppoſition among 
_ the people on the one hand. and of violently impoſing mini- 
_ ſters upon them on the other. A call and appointment to 
3 the holy miniſtry by ordination he thought a very ſolemn 
5a buſineſs, and not to be made on any account ſubſervient to 


political meaſures. He conſidered the great deſign of the 
ke” ſacred function, the edification of the body of Chriſt, which 
* bhe thought could never be promoted by violent meaſures, 


2 and fixing a paſtoral relation amidſt an univerſal oppoſition. 
The arbitrary methods therefore lately purſued, in not only 
ed appointing and authorizing ſuch ſettlements, but depoſing 
re from the holy miniſtry ſuch as for conſcience ſake refuſed 
11 do have an active hand in them, made very deep impreſſion 
8 | on his ſpirits, as a diſmal preſage of the decay of vital religi- 
*% on, and the pulling to pieces our eccleſiaſtic conſtitution. 
5 Moved by ſuch conſiderations he interpofed his moſt vig- 
5 orous efforts to ſtop the progreſs of ſo unprecedented and 


— Z vinous meaſures. He acted, and wrote himſelf; and en- 
gaged others, who had talents for it, to write upon the ſub- 


* x jet. + Declining no ſtep however troubleſome, unleſs it 
in '# ſeemed to have a tendency to increaſe the flame, _ 

5 From this ſhort account of things, it appears how active he 
4 Was in matters of public concern, as well as in the more 


I See 1. The terms of miniſterial and Chriſtian communion impoſ- 
4 ed on the church of Scotland by a prevailing party in the General Aſ- 
5 ſembly, in oppoſition to the great bulk both of office-bearers and 
5 private Chriſtians, Printed at Glaſgow, 1753. : 


2. An inquiry into the powers committed to the General- Aſſemblies 
of the church, and the nature of depoſition . from the holy miniſtry 
occaſioned by the conduct and procedure of the Aſſembly 19752, By 
the Author of the queries in the Scots Magazine for July 1752, 
with an introduction by another hand. Printed at Glaſgow for john 

Gilmour Bookſeller, 1754. | ß | 

3. The nature of eccleſiaſtie government &c. being a ſecond con- 
ference on the terms of communion, &c. printed at Glaſgow 1754. | 
| He had a great regard for the Authors of theſe picces and took up- 
on himſelf the chief care and trouble of publiſhing them - „ 


„ 


„V 
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vi Some accounts of the Life og 
private duties of his office; ſo that one would think he could 
not ſpare much time for reading, eſpecially, as he was obli- 


ged to be often in company, perſons of all ranks, who had 
any regard for religion, being fond of converſing with him. 


And indeed, it was his duty as well as his inclination to | 
gratify them, For he had ſuch an inexhauſtible fund of 
_ edifying pleaſant diſcourſe; ſuch a conſtant chearfulneſs and 
flow of ſpirits, attended with the molt ſerious piety; ſo ob- 
liging a readineſs to hear others; and ſo unaffected a deſire 
to make all about him happy, that there never was, perhaps, 
a man better qualified to recommend Chriſtianity in the 
way of converſation; nor were his endeavours this way 
without ſucceſs. 88 | | | 
' Yet though ſo large a portion of his time was neceffarily 
employed in action and converſation, he read a great deal to 
the laſt, There was hardly a new book of any note, but 
he made himſelf acquainted with it; nay he found time to 
ſtudy and compoſe upon a variety of divine ſubjects. To 
account for which, we muſt conſider, that as he had a very | 
quick apprehenſion, ſo he was capable of extraordinary ap- 
plication, attended with a certain earneſtneſs to finiſh every 
ſubject he had once begun. And then he generally retired 
ſeveral months in the ſummer ſeaſon to the country, where 
his ſtudies were both his buſineſs and recreation ; for he ne- 
ver ſeemed to be weary of them nor to give them up, ex- 
cept when neceſlarily interrupted. _ je 
At what time ſoever it was, tis certain he did write ſeve- 
ral valuable compoſures beſides theſe publiſhed in this vo- 
lume, ſuch as © An Eſſay on the prophecies relating to the- 
« Meſſiah.— Of the difference betwixt enthuſiaſm and true 
c chriſtian piety.—Of the Scripture Doctrine of continued 
2 n the errors of the myſticks*x . A 


* Some have expreſſed their ſurpriſe that he could be at the pains 
to ſearch into theſe obſcure writers; but ſuch as have read them 
without the prejudice of contempt, (which may be more eaſily done as 
ſome of them were men of a fine imagination and an affectionate heart) 
will ſoon perceive how apt they are to engage a devout reader, Upon 
ſeveral very important points, ſuch as, A conſtant ſenſe of the di- 
vine preſence; A ſupreme love and regard to the Deity; Conformity 
& to his will, &c. they ſpeak extremely well. But the great defect of 
the myſtic divinity ſeems to be, that it overlooks, in a great meaſure, 
ſome of the peculiar doctrines and precepts of the New Teſtament, up- 
on which our all depends; ſuch as Juſtification by the blood and 
* righteouſneſs of the Saviour, and a zealous care to promote our own 
“ falyation and that of others,” This Mr M*<Laurin no doubt ſaw, 
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& his letters on hiſtory.” 
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vii 


ce collection of remarks on the evidence of the miracles re- 


&« corded in the New Teſtament.” And ſeveral ſmaller 
pieces, viz. © Letters on infant baptiſm.— A conſolatory 


+4] ec letter to Lady Francis Gardner occaſioned by the Colo- 


&« nel's death. Remarks on Mr R's manuſcript on the na- 


4 ture of faith.” And ſome unfiniſhed papers, as, Re- 
marks on Mr Stinſtras's paſtoral letter. Remarks on 


Lord Bolingbroke's infinuations againſt the ſcriptures in 
5 Es 1 | 
There are, perhaps, ſome of his manuſcripts omitted in 
this liſt; but from thoſe mentioned, it appears in part, (tho? 
his intimate acquaintances only can have a clear notion of 


it) how Studious he was as well as Active. It is indeed 


hard to ſay which of the two he was moſt remarkable for ; 
but he was never idle, and the great principle that viſibly 
animated him all along, was a regard to the honour of his 


Saviour, and a zeal to promote his cauſe, according to the 


opportunities afforded him. | „„ 
Notwithſtanding his inceſſant application, he enjoyed a 
very good ſtate of health, ſeldom interrupted except by ſome 
firs of a rheum in his head, and a pain and weakneſs in his 
eyes. 3 
In Spring 1754, he was feveriſh for ſome days, but ſoon 


\ recovered, and was fo well as to attend the general aſſem- 


bly in May, where he had the pleaſure to meet with the re- 
verend Meſſrs Tennent and Davies, agents for the college 
of New Jerſey; a deſign which he heartily wiſhed well to, 
as he did to all that tended to promote Chriſtianity, It 
gave him great pleaſure to ſee with what readineſs the Aſ- 
ſembly granted a collection for carrying on that good 
deſign. | „ 
After he came home, he had frequently in his hands a 
ſmall volume of Mr Shaw's pieces, one of which is entitled 
A farewell to Life. About the end of Auguſt he complain- 
ed much of the rheum in his head, which, notwithſtanding 
the good effects of medicines for a ſhort time, ſtill returned, 
Jet he preached on Sabbath Auguſt 25th, and went abroad 
next day, as uſual. There were at that time ſome foreign- 
ers in town, who were deſirous to be introduced to him on 
account of the great eſteem they had for his brother. As 


and upon this and ſome other accounts, he might juſtly look upon the 


myſtic ſcheme as the more dangerous, the greater reſemblance it bears - 
to real religion, 2 | | | 
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viii Abe occount of the Life 


his. humane, ſociable, and Chriſtian temper made bim always 
| behave in a very obliging manner to ſtrangers, he waited 
. upon them with great chearfulneſs, and converſed with them 
in his uſual entertaining and facetious way. He was again 
to have waited on them on Thurſday, Augult 29th, but 
found himſelf ſo much indiſpoſed by the pain in his head, 
that he could not go abroad. About two afternoon, he 
became ſuddenly ſo ill, that his memory failed him, and 
he could not expreſs himſelf with his ordinary readineſs. 
After that, he had a continual inclination to ſleep, attended 
with a flow fever. At the ſame time, a little ſwelling under 
one of his cheeks, increaſed till it became what the hyſici- 
ans call an Eryſipelas. On Sabbath, September iſt, tho? 
he did not fpeak with his former diſtinQneſs, his diſcourſe 
in the intervals of his drowſineſs, was in the ſame heavenly 
ſtrain it uſed to be on that. day; repeating many comfortable 
paſſages of Scripture,” and improving every thing that came 
in his way as the means of devotion and a ſpiritual frame ; 
taking occaſion from the cordials he was uſing, to ſpeak of 
the fruit of the tree of life, and of the pure water of life, 
Afterwards his trouble increaſed, and carried him off in the 
ſixty-firſt year of his age, on Sabbath Sept. 8th, near 12 at 
night; the end of a Sabbath on earth being the beginning 
of an eternal Sabbath in heaven. 

He was a man that had a very extraordinary degree of 
the moſt valuable gifts and the moſt lovely graces united in 
him. A lively ſtriking inſtance of the truth and power and 

amiableneſs of Chriſtianity, quite raiſed above the world; 
employed from day to day in ſome good deſign, without the 
ſmalleſt appearance of vanity or ambition, or any intereſted 
view. And in general, ſo free from all diſcernible failings, 
that thoſe who were moſt intimately acquainted with him, 
may be appealed to whether they could ever obſerve any; 
except that in the decline of life, he ſometimes grew too 
warm in expreſſing his honeſt zeal. And even this was, in 
a great meaſure, owing to the decay of his bodily conſtituti- 
on, for he was very uneaſy at it himſelf, and uſed to deſire 
his friends to put him in mind when he was in danger of it. 
And when it had overtaken him, he uſed in a very ſincere 
and affectionate manner, to aſk forgiveneſs of the perſon or 
company whom he might have offended. As for perſonal 
injuries, he always bore them with a patience and meekneſs 
5 Fhat was truly Chriſtian, 
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5 and Character of the Author. ix - 
There was a perpetual chearfulneſs in his temper, attend- 


ed with that decency of behaviour, and that uſefal and per- 
| tinent diſcourſe, that, in converſing with him, one enjoyed 


the pleaſures of the gayeſt company, along with the advan- 


tages of the moſt ſerious. His converſation was always 
X pleaſant, but never trifling. He was ingemous in making 
the beſt improvement of every occurrence. He equally diſ- 


liked debares and a ſullen reſerve of temper, and diverted 
every thing of this kind, by introducing what tended to 


chear and edify, 


He was eminently given to hoſpitality, And was always 
ready to diſtribute to the neceſſitous to the utmoſt of his 
power, if not beyond it. | OS 

His kind and affectionate heart, to thoſe who were in any 
ſort of trouble, whether of body or mind, was ſùch as cannot 
well be expreſſed ; and yet, even when thoſe who were dear- 
eſt to him were under threatening diſeaſes, he retained a 
tranquillity and chearfulneſs of temper, always hoping for 


the moſt comfortable event; and when deeply afflicted by 


the diſappointment of theſe hopes, he, on every occaſion, o- 
vercame the tendereſt grief by the molt pious and chearful 
reſignation” © 8 5 | 
As a miniſter of the goſpel he was very exemplary. The 
great ſubjects of his ſermons were the peculiar doctrines of - 
Chriſtianity, which were the life. of his own ſoul. In deal- 
ing with the conſciences of men, he thought the proper mé- 
thod was (according to the ſcripture pattern, particularly in 
the epiſtle to the Romans) to convince them firſt of their 
having broken the divine law, and their being condemned 
by it, and then to lead them to the blood of Chriſt. He 
thought the alienation of the human ſoul from God in it's 


unconverted ſtate, is a ſufficient proof of its depravity and 


miſery. He inculcated the neceſſity of regeneration by the 
holy Spirit. His opinion concerning the nature of faith in 


Chriſt, was, that it is the receiving of a free gift, and lies 
much in a ſupreme and rooted eſteem of Chriſt, and all his 


benefits, with proportionable defires after them, His clear 
and ſcriptural views of the imputation of the Redeemer's 
righteouſneſs and of the agreeableneſs of this doctrine to 
reaſon, may be ſeen in his eſſay on prejudices againſt the 
goſpel, | 5 . 

He was no bigot. He did not love party names, nor 
laid much ſtreſs upon leſſer matters. The grand truths juſt 


X Some account of the Life | 
now mentioned of jultification by the blood and righteouſneſs 
of Chriſt” and ſanctification by the holy Spirit, were the 
main objects of his attention. When he treated on other 
points, he made them ſubſervient to theſe. e 
Beſides the ſermons in this volume, there were ſeveral o- 
thers that were much eſteemed by good judges who heard 
them preached, Particularly a ſet of ſermons on the works 
of creation, full of ingenious obſervations on the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the, Creator; intermixed all along with refe- 
rences to the works of redemption and grace. 25 
The ſtile and method of his ſermons which was abun- 
dantly clear in his younger days became afterward more 


obſcure, ſo that it was hard to follow him attentively thro! 


a whole diſcourſe: but every ſentence was a ſhort ſermon, 
and the whole was in the true ſpirit and ſtrain of the goſpel. 
In reproving fin, he was very ſharp and ſevere in the caſe 
of inſenſibility or obſtinacy, but far from condemning any 
perſon without evidence. When he heard bad reports, he 
Was a {tri& but impartial examiner, and ſpared no labour to 
find ont the truth. And his inquiries this way were attend- 
ed with preat ſucceſs, and frequently made the means of 
vindicating injured innocence and expoſing concealed wick- 
edneſs. With the ſame ſteddineſs and application he pur- 
ſued every good deſign; whether he was engaged in help- 
ing thoſe who needed his aſhſtance or in promoting any pu- 
blic intereſt, he ſtuck cloſs to it till he carried it through, 
if any ſucceſs was to be expected. | | NE EDD 
He was much beloved by his brethren in the miniſtry in 
general, eſpecially by his colleagues in Glaſgow. And what 


heightened the value of all his other talents and graces, and ; | 


endeared him to every one, was that humility and ſelf - diffi- 
dence that ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed him, and appeared in 
all his behaviour Particularly when any thing of impor- 
tance was to be propoſed, though he had a great hand in it 
himſelf, he chooſed the propoſal ſhould come from others 
rather than from him. | SFO 
What he was in his family, T am at a loſs to expreſs. He 


was ſo exceedingly and deſervedly dear to all his relations , 


I In 19521 Mr M Laurin married Lilias daughter of Mr John Rae 
of Little Govan, by whom he had nine children, of which four died 

in their infancy. His ſon John, a very promiſing young man, died 
in 1742, in the ſeventcenth year of his age, Eis eldeſt daughter 


and Charafter of the Author. K 
that the deſcription muſt fall far ſhort of the reality. In- 
deed the remembrance is too affecting. Our only com- 


fort is, that his Saviour and ours lives for ever, and that in 


*Y his bleſſed preſence we hope to enjoy a far happier ſociety 
together than we even did in this life. # 
His ſtature was a little above the middle ſize. His body 


— pretty ſtrong and nimble. A fair complexion. An honeſt, 


open countenance full of chearfulneſs, good nature, modeſty 
and gravity. He was liable to be abſent and loſt in thought. 
Spoke very readily and agreeably. Sometimes continued 
| ſpeaking longer than he defigned, (though he was not te- 
dious) his attention being carried away by the ſubject. The 
ſame amiable ſimplicity run through all his behaviour. He 
was a man of an extraordinary genius, joined with great pru- 
dence and as great activity, extenſive reading. and a compe- 
tent knowledge of the world, all devoted to the ſervice of 
God in the goſpel, Animated with no worldly views, but 
with an unſhaken and well-prounded belief of Chriſtianity, 
and a continual joyful hope of heaven, | 
Such was the life and character of this excellent perſon, 
May the ſhort account that has been given of it, be bleſt of 
God to every reader, | e 


| | TER. JOHN GILLIES, 
Grascow | 5 
April 1755. ; | 


(ſponſe to the writer of theſe memoirs) died foon after the birth of 
her eighth child Aug. 6th 1754, about a month before her father, 
whom ſhe very much reſembled in a peculiar ſweetneſs and vivacity 
and in the moſt ſerious piety: They were lovely in their lives, and 
nin their deaths they were not divided.” | 

Mrs M Laurin (a woman of great plainneſs and integrity, and very 
dutiful and affectionate to her relations) dying in 2747; Mr M* Laurin 
in 1749, married Margaret daughter of Mr Patrick Bell of Cow - Cad- 
dins, now his widow. His only ſarviving children are three daughters 
of the firſt marriage, of which the eldeſt is married to Mr John Find» 
lay writer, and the ſecond to Mr Andrew Craig ſurgeon in Glaſgow. 

+ The proper names of theſe diſpoſitions in him were joy, love and 
humility,” See Gal, v. 22. | | 


xii 
Extracts of Letters to the PUBLISHER. 


* * „ was entertaining hope that ſo precious a life 
© would be preſer ved a while longer for the ſervice of the 
& church of Chriſt, at a time of ſo much need. But the 
Maſter has ſeen meet to call home his faithful and wiſe 
„ ſervant, As we loved him, let us rejoice that he hath 

"0 2 to his Father; while juſtly bewailing the loſs to his 

« ſurviving friends, the general loſs to the church, to the 
« world; how rare ſuch a character ! how difficult to find 
* a ſucceſſor to ſuch a miniſter of Chriſt in any period of 
* the church, £14 : 
“It ſtrikes me with pleaſant wonder, and excites my 
grateful praiſe to the Supreme and molt gracious Order- 
er of all that concerns us and our intercourſe in the world, 
that I was let to ſuch cloſe correſpondence for ſome time 
paſt as brought me an extraordinary ſhare of communica- 
tion with that eminent ſervant of our common Lord, in 

* the very laſt ſcene of his life. Oh may I have grace to 
improve ſuch a bleſſing to excite ſome meaſure of that ſpi- 
«' rit which breathed in every thing that dropped from him 
by word or write, | 
&« Pleaſe let me know what ſermons or other performan- 
« ces of Mr M*Laurin's are to be found among his papers 
% fairly wrote out, Copies of ſermons of his had got into 


« ſeveral hands; ſome I heard him preach in Glaſgow be- 


fore hewas a miniſter there: and I have read {ome of 


« theſe copies I mentioned; from which, and others of the 


ſame maſterly compoſition, I am perſuaded. a volume may 
be furniſhed out, which nothing Lever ſaw in print would 
e exceed, „ * | 


 FarLxInkK 


JOHN ADAMS. 
10. Sept. 1754. = 


*.* I heartily approve the inſerting ſome account of 
% Mr M“ Laurin's character in the preface to his ſermons. 
« Since you defire it, I ſhall hint a few particulars, which I 


& think worthy of your notice. (1) His habitual ſpiritual- 


% mindedneſs and devotion, evidenced by frequent ejacu- 


« Jlatory prayers and thankſgivings, and by his delight to 


£ 
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* 

* 

* 
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te turn converſation into a religious and edifying channel, 
= < (2) His unwearied diligence to promote whatever he 
„ thought tended to the welfare of the church, of which he 
was a member. | 
© << of religion even in the moſt diſtant parts; and his joy for 
7 < agreeable appearances of the ſucceſs of the goſpel. (3). 
His deep inſight into the doctrines and duties of religion, 


9 * 


XIll 


His warm concern for the advancement 


and the moſt proper methods of removing prejudices and 


Are, 


objections againſt them. The ſtrength of his genius and 
« the ſolidity of his judgment, furniſhed him with ſenti- 
„ments new and-ingenious, and yet ſolid and convincing, 
„ when explaining, or vindicating ſome of the moſt impor- 


« tant articles of our Chriſtian faith, When conſulted u- 
« pon controverſies, which ſeemed quite exhauſted by the 
“ Jabours of others; he would often ſtrike new light on the 
«© queſtion in debate, and offer a more diſtinct and ſatisfying 

Patios of difficulties, than had hitherto been advanced, 
© Such was his knowledge of the nature of religion, as e- 


3 qually preſerved him from right and left hand errors. He 
XZ < ſawand felt, that the true Chriſtian does not act merely 


« from ſelfiſh and intereſted motives; but is animated to 


duty, by love to God, to Chriſt and to holineſs, flowing 
from views of their intrinſic glory and excellency ; and 


« yet he cautiouſly avoided the dangerous extremes of en- 
« thuſiaſts and popiſh myſtics. (4.) Boldneſs, courage, zeal 


and faithfulneſs, in oppoſing whatever he thought contra- 
ry to the intereſt of the Redeemer's kingdom. 


6.) Re- 
% markable humility, which appeared in preferring thoſe to 
* himſelf who in gifts and graces were much his inferiors; 
«* in his exceſſive modeſty, which made him unwilling to 
* publiſh his excellent compoſitions, though frequently im- 
* portuned by the beſt judges; and in preaching uſually in 
* the plaineſt and moſt familiar manner: though many of 
his manuſcripts diſcover his uncommon genius for abſtract 
«© reaſoning; and in ſome of them e. g. his ſermon on Gal, 
vi. 14. the ſublimeſt ſentiments are expreſſed in a lively 
* and eloquent manner. There are paſſages in the above 
* ſermon, which will ſtand a compariſon, with an excellent 
paper in the Spectator on the ſame ſubje&. (6.) A ſpirit 
** uncommonly vigorous and active. Few made greater 
&* .conſcience of redeeming the time, and ſpending every 
moment ni planning or executing ſomething worthy the 
man and theChriſtian, One while he is engaged in cloſet | 


xĩv | | 

« devotions ; another, purſuing his ſtudies; then, 4 
& ing in the moſt exemplary manner, the various duties of 
& his miniſterial function; then converſing or correſponding 
& with others on ſubjects of general importance; next ap- 
« proving himſelf the beſt and moſt faithful friend, and the 
« moſt valuable and affectionate relative. I account it one 
of the moſt pleaſant and happy circumſtances of. my life, 
ce that for eleven years this eminent ſervant of Chriſt, ho- 
© noured me with his friendſhip, and often profited me by 
© his inſtructions and advice. 


Curkoss 5 1 e ERSKINE. 
19. Sept. 1754. 3. 


„ As his e is a loſs to me in ZW refpeds 
irreparable, and I apprehend a great loſs to the church 
„ of Chriſt in general, and eſpecially in Scotland; it has 
«© been a very ſenſible affliction to me ever ſince I heard i it, 
„and is like in ſome degree to laſt as long as I continue 
6 here. My chief conſolations are, that the glorious Head 
* of the church, who ſo ſingularly raiſed him up, accompliſh- 
& ed and adorned him and enabled him by his Spirit to 
& do ſignal ſervice to his church; has the ſame cauſe and 
c intere{t to maintain, and has the reſidue of the Spirit, 
I heartily ſympathize with you. May we double our 
e diligence, be faithful to our Divine Redeemer to the 
* death, and meet together in the world above with un- 
« mixed and unceaſing joy. In the mean while I am very 
« defirous to know when he died, with the circumſtances 
<« of it, &c. Whether there be any funeral ſermon on him, 
( or character of him publiſhed ; andꝭ if there are, to have 
& them; as alſo any of his writings publiſhed. For as he 
« was a moſt agreeable correſpondent with me, his writings 
e and memory will be ever dear and precious to me. And 
« as his fame is known and valued by many here, if I 
© could have been informed of thoſe particulars, I ſhould 
have gratified many by printing the moſt material * 
a nn him in our News-Papers. * * | 


THOMAS PRINCE. 
BOSTON N. E. i: oy IV 61 . | 
December 23.1754 
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Janes i. 13. 


Let no man EE when he is tempted, 5 am temple of 


Cod: for Cod cannot be tempted with evil ʒ en. 
earners he any man, 


HE weed of God e 3 us, "that 
a principal hinderance of our | embracing 


| Chriſt's righteouſneſs, is want of a due ſenſe of our 


own unrighteouſneſs. There is a ſtupidity i in this, 


as unaccountable in its nature, as it is dangerous in 


its effects. All men are perſuaded, that they have 


broken the precepts of God's law; it might be ex- 
pected of courſe, they ſhould. be perſuaded alſo, . 


that they have deſerved to ſuffer the penalty of it: 
But experience makes it evident, that it is otherwiſe. 


All men are convinced that they are ſinners, but very 
few are convinced that they deſerve to be miſer- 
able. The word of God, which ſearches the heart, | 


unfolds: the ſecret cauſe of this. In like manner, 


men are inſenſible of their ill deſerving; not that 


they abſolutely deny their fins, but that they excuſe 


them: Nor is this a new artifice ; it is as ancient 


in the world, as ſin itſelf, It is natural for our 2 


affections to biaſs our judgment; and therefore, 
when fin has polluted the one, no wonder it ſhould 
pervert the other. The firſt man on earth was no 
. ſooner accuſed, than, ſince he could not deny it, he 


FS: „This ſermon was preached about the ear 1720 when the uthor 
Was doilter at Luſs, a 1 A 
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26 | The Sins 5 Men 
ſtrove to defend it, and heightened his eule * a 


. preſumptuous attempt to extenuate it. We his off- ] 
ſpring, to this day, do not more reſemble him in 


committing fin, than in excuſing it, when we have 
done. Generally either men do not regret their 
fins at all, or elſe regret them as misfortunes, ra- 
ther than faults, and as deſerving pity, rather than 
puniſhment. Proſperous ſinners ſcarce ſee the harm | 
of ſin at all; others, while-they feel the harm of it, 


\ redounding to themſelves, lay the blame of it on 


ſomething elſe. It were leſs unaccountable if men 
-only juſtifyed or excuſed themſelves to their fellow | 
creatures, their partakers in guilt: One ſinner may 


eaſily find a thouſand plauſible anſwers to the up- 


draiding language of another ſinner; for how can 
a man be at a loſs for a defence againſt thoſe who | 
cannot accuſe him without condemning themſelves; 
me may anſwer them in the apoſtle's words, Rom. 
ii. 1. Thou art inexcuſable, O man, vbgſoe ver thou art, 
that judgeſt another ; for wherein thou julgeſt another, 
* thou condemneſt thyſelf ; for thou that Juilgeſt, doeft the 
ame things. But the miſery of men's.ſelf-love, is, 
that it makes them pretend to vindicate themſelves, | 
not only againſt the oftentimes too partial contempt 


of their guilty fellow, creatures, but alſo againſt the 
moſt impartial challenges of their offended Creator. 


When men vindicate themſelves only againſt their 
aſſociates in guilt, it may be conſtructed as a pre- 
tence only to equality with others; but for men to 
defend themſelves before God, is in effect a pre- 
Tence to innocency. By this means the chief vexa- 
tion many have about their moſt unrighteous prac- 
tices, is murmuring againſt God's moſt righteous 
pPrecepts, according to the old complaint, Who can 


*brar-thife hard ſayings ? Many are not ſo ſorry for 
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their fins againſt God's law, as for the ſeverity of 
is off. God's law againſt their ſins; and one great cauſe 
of it, is, their imagining theſs temptations that allure 
them to fin, ſufficient excuſes for the committing of 


their it; which is ſurely a diſpoſition of mind that under- 


mines repentance, and ſaps the very foundation of 


true religion. 


Yer this is not the higheſt Her the arrogance of 
It is in- 
deed high enough preſumption in one, who has times 


without number, offended God without cauſe, to 


juſtify himſelf, vhen God accufes him; but it is ſtill 
a far higher pitch of preſumption, when a ſinner not 


only defends himſelf before God, but alfo defends 
himfelf, by accuſing God, difcharging himſelf of the 
| blame of his ſin, and laying ir over upon God: In 


this likewiſe men · ſeem to copy after their firſt parent 
Adam; the ſcripture tells that God gave him a 
help meet for Him, which was, no doubt, an act of 
goodneſs on God's part; yet when he ſinned againſt 
God without cauſe, rather than want a defence al- 
together, he made the gift he received from God, 
that is, he 
made God's: goodneſs to him an excule for his in- 
gratitude to God. 

It is eafy to obſerve how N this condubr of his 
is imitated by his poſterity. God has placed us in 
a beautiful world, where we are ſurrounded with a 
variety of uſeful and delightful objects, his good 
creatures; all of them diſplay. his glory, many of 
them are for ſupplying our neceſſities, others of 
them for our innocent gratification and comfort; 
all of them therefore are favours from God, and 
conſequently ſhould be effectual motives to love him. 
Inſtead or chis, they are firſt made occaſions of * 
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- Parting from him, and afterwards excuſes . for fo. 


doing. As there is ſomething of this perverſe diſ-,. 7 
. Poſition. in the corrupt nature of all men, ſo it has 


appeared in all ages; and that it diſcovered itſelf i in 
the days of the apoſtles, is evident from this text, 
which was deſigned to check it, Let no man ſay when 
he is temped, Jam temped of God, &c. ; . 
In which words, it is uſeful to obſerve theſe two 
4 Firſt, A rebuke to the arrogance. of men 
that. would lay the blame of their ſins on God. 2dly, | 
oy: ſtrong aſſertion of God's untainted holineſs and 
. purity, as a God who is infinitely free from temp- 
ting others and from being tempted 4 others to 1 
Wine that is evil. 

1. The, words contain a check to. the impious 
| ai pgangt of men that would lay the blame of their 
_ fins on God; Let no man ſay when. he is. tempted, 1 
am fempted of God; that is, Let no man ſay it with 
kis mouth, or imagine it in his heart; let no man 
dare to commit ſuch an outrage againſt. the holineſs. 
of God, as to charge him with the blame of his ul 
In whole, or in part, . 'The apoſtle here aflures us, 
that if we entertain ſuch thoughts in our hearts. 

God will juſtly look upon it as a hainous violation 
of that homage and reſpect we owe him : It is one 
of the chief things that diſtinguiſh the laws of God 
from thoſe of men; that whereas the latter reach 

only our outward e the former reach our 
thoughts. One principal part of that holineſs which 
the law of God requires of us, is to entertain juſt. 
thoughts of him, that is, high and exalted thoughts, 
iuch as ſhall repreſent him what he truly is, perfect - 
ly pure and infinitely lovely. Nothing can be more 
contrary to this, than to blame him for our fin ; 


and when God's law forbids ſuch thoughts, i it is a 


= 
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FP certain evidence that they are falſe, and that we are 
i- under the ſtrongeſt obligations to reject them. 
„ God's truth is infallible, and therefore whatever na- 
WE tural corruption ſuggeſts, it can ſuggeſt nothing 
that ſhould come in competition with that evidence. 
= 24ly, To ſtrengthen our impreflion of this, the 
W apoſtle adds a ſtrong aſſertion of God's ſpotleſs and 
incorruptible purity. His h an of two 
5 | - 
He teaches us, that God cannot be tempted with ; 
oil, that is, That there is nothing in his own na- 
ture, that can incline him to any thing but what is 
perfectly good and juſt; and that there is no out- 
ward object that can make any impreſſion; or have 
any influence on him, to byaſs him from theſe eter- 
nal laws of juſtice and righteouſneſs, by which he 
always did, and ever will govern the world. The 
word, tempting, is ſometimes taken in another ſenſe, . 
when it ſignifies not perverting God to do any evil 
action himſelf, but provoking him to puniſh the evil 
| attions of others; thus the Iſraelites are ſaid to have 
tempted him in the wilderneſs : In ſuch caſes, tho 
that by which men tempt, or provoke God, beevil, 
that which he is provoked to-do, is -alway juſt and 
good. Men are ſaid to tempt. God, when they carry 
themſelves towards him, as if chay deſired and ex- 
pected he ſhould tranſgreſs theſe laws; which himſelf _ 
has eſtabliſhed, whether in the works of nature, or 
of grace: The God of order works by means in both, 
and when men expect or pray for the end without 
| uſing the appointed means, they are ſaid to tempt 
him; becauſe indeed they behave, as if they thought 
they could tempt him, that is, prevail with him to 
violate the perfect order that himſelf hath eſtablith- 
cd, * ſince all their Nn and deſires can have 
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no influence upon him, that way, the apoſtle affirms 


juſtly, that God cannot be tempted with evil, becaule 


he cannot be perverted or corrupted with it. 


2. As God cannot be perverted, to tranſgreſs 
- his own laws | himſelf, neither does he pervert any 


other to do ſo. As he cannot be tempted with evil, 


neither tempteth he any man, i. e. he neither deceives : 


any man's judgment, nor perverts his will, nor cor- 


rupts his affections, nor does any thing elle whatſo - 


ever that can charge him with the blame of mens 


ſins. But for underſtanding this and the like ex- 


preſſions; we ſhould ' confider, that tempting ſome- 
times ſignifies, not ſeducing men from good to evil, 
but diſcovering what is in men, whether it be evil 
or good. In Abraham's caſe, the temptation was not 
an allurement to ſin, but a trial of grace. It is true, 


God needs no means to diſcover to himſelf what is 


in men; but he uſes means for diſcovering men to 
rhemſelves,and to others,for ends worthy of infinite 
wiſdom, and in a manner agrecable to ſpotleſs holi- 


neſs. Even men oftentimes find it their duty to diſ- 
cover the good or evil that is in others ; and tho? 


in ſome of theſe caſes, the diſpoſition of mind,which 
is diſcovered, be evil, the action by which it is dif- 
covered may be good: In the trials men make of 


one another, it is oftentimes ſo; in the trials God 


makes of men, it is always ſo, The actions by which 


God proves the good that is in men, do not tend to 
leſſen it, but to increaſe it, and to perfect it; the ac- 


tions by which he diſcovers the evil that is in men, 


do not tend to encreaſe, but to lefſen it, and oft · 


times effectually cure it. 


From all which it is oviddent, that theſe ſcriptures, 
where God-is ſaid to tempt or try men, contain 


nothing inconſiſtent with the apoſile's doctrine in 
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the text ; - that is, that however their corrupt hearts | 


may be too much inclined to blame God for their 


ſins ; yet that imputation is really as contrary to 


truth and juſtice, as it is to the honour of God, who 
js as free from tempting or corrupting others with 


evil, as he is uncapable of being corrupted with it 


himſelf, | That branch of the doctrine, which af- 


firms that God cannot be tempted with evil himſelf, 


is what there is leaſt need to inſiſt upon, after what 
has been conſidered already; becauſe it is, what men 
are leaſt troubled with prejudices againſt. The de - 


| ſign of this difcourſe is to conſider that important - 


truth, which is evidently the apoſtle's principal 


ſcope, That whatſoever diſhonourable thoughts ſin- 


ful men may have of God to the contrary, yet it is 
a certain evident truth, that God is ane free 
from the blame of their ſins. 


It is uſeful here to obeſerve the great importance 


of this doctrine, which, beſide other reaſons, is evi- 


dent from the great pains the ſcriptures take to in» 


culcate it upon us. It is plain, this doctrine is in 


effect maintained in every ſcripture that maintain 
God's pefect holineſs: And it is no leſs obvious to 
theſe who read the ſcriptures, that of all God's attri- 
butes, his holineſs is that which is moſt frequently 
aſſerted, and the belief of which is moſt earneſtly in- 
culcated upon us. That bleſſed name of purity 
is repreſented as thrice repeated in the hallelujahs of 
the heavenly hoſt, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty, Iſa. iii. Rev. iii. 
The ſame doctrine is pro ſented to our minds, in 
a beautiful variety of expreſſions near the beginning. 
of the heavenly ſong of Moſes. Deut. xxxii. 4. He 
is the rock, his work is perfet, his ways are judgment, 


a God 75 truth, and without iniquity, j 0 and right j is 
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he. But there is one remarkable ſcripture, that de- 
ſerves our ſpecial confideration on this ſubject, be · 
cauſe it makes the right knowledge of this doctrine 
(together with the knowled ge of God's goodneſs) 
the only thing in the world we are allowed to glory 
in; that is, Jer. ix. 20, 21. This ſhould exeite in 
us a holy curiofity, to be well verſed in the know- - 
ledge of a doctrine which we are-commanded to glo- 
ry in, almoſt to the excluſion of every thing ee. It 
ſhould excite us-to join prayers and ehdeavours in 
order to have a firm. perſuaſion of it rooted in our 
minds, and an habitual lively impreſſion of it. ixed 
upan'our hearts. 
| To ſet this matter in its true light, let it. be ob- a 
ſerved, that as it is one main end of divine revelati- 
on in ſcripture, to give us the true knowledge of 
God, and of ourſelves; ſo the imprefion-it enda- 
vours all along to give us of him, and of ourſelves, i is, 
that his holineſs is une and our fin une x 
cuſable, that ſo we may afcribe the glory of perfect 
righteouſneſs. to him, and take ſhame and confuſion 
of face to ourſelves; that is, to ufe the words of the 
Pſalmiſt, Pſal. Ii. 4,. and of the apoſtle, Rom. iv. 
19. © That he may be juſt when he judgeth, and 
righteous when he ſpeaketh;” and, on the other 
hand, Every mouth may be ſtopt, and we.and the 
world be guilty before him.” It is an indiſpenſible 
duty on all rational creatures to love God; but ſin 
has brought an additional obligation on e. 
guilty creatures, not only to love God, but alſo to 
loath ourſelves; without this, we can neither know. 
his righteouſneſs, nor his loving kindneſs, which he 
bids us glory in; his righteouſneſs in all we ſuffer, 
his loving Klndaefs 1 in all we enjoy; how unworthy 


we are of the one, how richly we have deſerved the 
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other ; that 3 is, without a right ſenſe of the doctrine a 
in the text, we can neither practiſe due ſubmiſſion in 

our afflictions, nor due gratitude for our comforts . 
and conſequently run the greateſt riſk of loſing the 
one, and having the other multiplyed upon us. 

In diſcourſing on this doctrine in ſuch a manner 
as may be a mean, through divine grace, to give us 
a right impreſſion of the importance and certainty . 
of it, it will be proper to treat of theſe following 
things, 1. To confider ſome obſervations, from 
ſcripture and experience, to ſhew, that the unworthy . 
thoughts of God, which the text rebukes, however 
unreaſonable, are, notwithſtanding, very ordinary, 
and do a great deal of harm to men's ſouls, as well 
as diſhonour to God. In the next place, we ſhall. 
collect the evidences we have for the doctrine i in „ 
the text, from God's works and ways; and ſhall,, 
conſider the arguments that are moſt proper for re- 
ſiting theſc injurious thoughts of God, which the 
apoſtle warns us againſt. Theſe will afford us ſuf- 
ficient anſwers to all the objections and prejudices 
F that natural corruption ſuggeſts againſt the doctrine . 
5 After conſidering which, it will be caſy to reflect, 
what improvement we ſhould make of a truth of ſo 
great moment, and in which, the honour of God is. 
o much concerned. 5 
I. Firſt, There are HRT 200 things; chat 
may eaſily convince us, that theſe impious thoughts, 
Which the apoſtle rebukes, are too dome e 
. N 

It is not the way of the . to caution | 
men againſt imaginary ſins, i. e. fins that men are 
ſeldom or never guilty of, but ſins. which natural 
corruption really inclines them to; eſpecially we . 
cannot ſuppoſe that the ſcriptures would caution men 
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againft ſins of the heart and thought, which the 
heart is not really liable to. It can never be the in - 
tention of the holy Ghoſt to raiſe evil thoughts in 
men's hearts that were not there before; but to diſ- 
cover theſe that are there, to diſcover them, in order 
to cure them. An ingenious Chriſtian will not ſtand 
to acknowledge that this text repreſents to him what 
has been ſometimes the ſuggeſtion of his own 
heart, and has much troubled his repoſe; (and it is, 
great matter of comfort to him, that he has been 
troubled for ſuch thoughts, and ſtruggled againſt 
| them,) he will not ſtand to acknowledge that this text. 
is a confirmation of that character, which the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews gives of the word of God, That 
«it is a diſeerner of the thonghts and intents of the 
« heart,” He was a perſon of eminent goodneſs o- 
therwiſe, as well as ingenuity, who was wont to con- 
fefs, That whatever curioſity others Had in peru - 
« ſing the writings of Libertines and heretics againſt 
Divine truths, for his own part, he could find no- 
thing in them chat was new to him, nothing but 
«© what he had read before in the imaginations of 
«© His on corrupt heart; and that the chief prejudi- 
«es againſt God's perfections and precepts were 
* cexforced there, with as much eloquence and ef- 
*« ficacy perhaps, and ſet in as ſtrong a light as in a- 
60 ny heretical book in the world.” It is certain, 
while a man is under the flavery of fin, he carries in 
his breaft a capacious ſource of heretical thoughts 
__ againſt God's attributes, as well as of Libertine 
c oughts againſt his laws; the former of which, have 
as great influence in hindering due love and: eſteem 
of God in his heart, as the latter have in hindering 
obedience to him in his life: And it is certain, that 
of all the ungodly thoughts that ariſe from unre- 
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fir -zincd corruption, none flow more naturally from 
it, than theſe, by which-men juſtify.or excuſe them- 


Z ſclves, which they cannot do without blaming God. 


2. Men's inclination;to blame God for their ſins, 
diſcovers itſelf by their forwardneſs in blaming him 
for their ſufferings: Sin is the cauſe of their trouble; 
and therefore were men perfectly and ſincerely con- 


vinced, that God is infinitely free from the blame of 
the cauſe, they could not be ſo prone to blame him for 


the effect. It requires no great infight into human na- 


ture, to obſerve an unaccountable inconſiſtency. that 
appears in the way of thinking many men have As 


bout God's providence: They aſcribe the good that 
befalls them, to chance or to themſelves, and the eyil 
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that befalls them, to God: They are very ready to.ac- 


knowledge his providence in their affliction, in order 


to repine and fret againſt him; while perhaps they 


ſeldom or never ſeriouſly acknowledge it in their 


proſperity, to thank him for it; while they overloek 
his undeſerved goodneſs in what they enjoy, they 
pretend it is undeſerved diſpleaſure, that makes 


5 them ſuffer. 


It is remarkable, the day in which men are to be 
called to an account for ſuch thoughts, with all their 
other thoughts and actions, is called the day of the 

revelation of the righteous judgment of God. Rom. 


ii. 5. Men muſt then anſwer, not only for their diſ- 


obedience in committing of fin, but alſo for their ar- 
rogancy in blaming him for it. And as real aggrava- 
tions of ſin are now covered with pretended excuſes, 


ſo when the books of that awful court ſhall be o- 


pened, it is certain, pretended excuſes will appear in 
their true colours, and, riſing to view in their black- 


eſt forms, will be found to be real aggravations. 


Men muſt then give an account how they eame te 
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blame God for lat they ſuffered, without thanking 
him for what they enjoyed. Happy were it for us, 
if we had the ſame view of ſin now, that we ſhall 
certainly have then : And ſurely nothing can be 
more rational; for what will appear true then, muſt 
really be ſo now; and therefore it is certainly an 
uſeful preparation for that day, to be active now in 
acquiring, through God's grace, that view and ſenſe 
of fin, which will otherwiſe be forced upon us by 
"Wis righteous vengeance. 

But not to infiſt further on this : The Wiel 
evifichce of this branch of the doctrine, that deferves 
to be carefully conſidered, is, the ingratitude of men 
to God for his infinite mercy, in ſending his Son to 
fave them from their ſins; and the more we con- 

- ſider it, the more we may be convinced, that their 
cold thoughts about divine mercy in the work of re- 
demption, flow, in a great meaſure, from their falſe 
- thoughts of his righteouſneſs in the works of provi- 
- dence; that is, plainly, their hearts do not love him 
ravdently for their deliverance, becauſe they blame 
him ſecretly for their danger. This point deſerves 
- our particular attention, becauſe gratitude for re- 
deeming merey being the ſoul and center of chriſti- 
anity, to which all religious meditations ſhould be 
referred, the chief importance of the doctrine in 
the text, conſiſts in its ſubſerviency to that end. It 
is plain to any who conſiders the doctrine of re- 
demption, that it repreſents to us ſuch infinite love, 
ſuch incomparable tenderneſs and condeſcenſion, 
that as God's conduct towards us is an incompre- 
henſſble myſtery of kindneſs, ſo our conduct towards 
him, is, if we may fo ſpeak, an incomprehenſible 
- myſtery of ingratitude. There are indeed many my- 
- teries in human nature, but they come all far ſhort 
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of this ; for if we conſider that human nature, cor- 


rupt and perverſe as it is, is not yet wholly loſt to 


all ſenſe of gratitude in other caſes, but that fre- 
quently the hearts even of the worſt of men are ſoft- 
ened with a kindly ſenſe of ſingular favours; eſpe- 
cially. that the coldeſt and hardeſt hearts are ſome + 
times melted with undeſerved favours; if we con- 
ſider that, in other caſes, our acknowledgments riſc 

naturally in proportion to our obligations, and that, 
after all, the greateſt temporal favours, - when com- 
pared with eternal ones, are but trifles ; and yet, as 
inſignificant as they are, they beget dome a ve- 
ry high degree of gratitude, and ſwell men's hearts 
with ſuch generous ſentiments toward their bene- 
factors, that they take pleaſure in nothing in the 
world more, than in ſerving them. If we conſider 


all this, and compare it with the returns we make 
to our greateſt (yea, in effect, our only) Benefactor, 
for the greateſt benefits he could give, or we receive, 


or imagine; if we compare theſe things together, 
it may be a queſtion, Whether we have more reaſon 


to be aſtoniſhed at God's love, or at our own un- 
_ thankfulneſs ; or, which of them is the greateſt 


wonder? 'To think that we ſhould be ſo ſtrongly af- 


feed with earthly favours ; favours, from worms 


like ourſelves; favours, of lo little importance, of ſo 
ſhort continuance ; favours, proceeding from ſuch 
imperfect love, and oftentimes mixed with many in- 


juries; that we ſhould be ſo ſtrongly affected with 
ſuch favours as theſe, and ſo little with the love of 


God in Chriſt, That love which is ſo perfectly pure, 


and diſintereſted, in the grounds of it, ſo free as to 


its motives, that it is exerciſed towards objects, who 
had neither merit to deſerve it, nor power to requite 


it, nor uſed importunity in — after it; a love 
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that is ſo infinitely tender in its nature, ſo ineſtima- 
bly precious in its effects, ſo rich and abundant in 
its fruits, ſo conſtant, fo laſting, yea everlaſting, fo 
glorious in all its manifeſtations; that this ſhould 
be the only friendſhip to which moft men make no 
returns, the only kindneſs, of which they have no 
_ grateful reſentment, is ſuch a miracle, or rather | 
monſter of ſtupidity, that it might ſeem incredible, 
if there were any arguing againſt experience. 

The cauſe of it can never perhaps be perfectly 
known, while we are not perfectly free from that 
deceitfulneſs of the heart, which the prophet Jere- 
miah affirms to be ſo myſterions, that God only 
knows it: Yet ſome of the cauſes of it are unfold- 
ed to us in ſcripture; and the more we conſider the 
text, the more we may be convinced, that it makes 
a very remarkable diſcovery this way ; for it is 
plain, men are incapable of due gratitude to God, 
for fending Chriſt to redeem them from ſin, while 
they barefacedly blame him for their temptations to 
ſin. Men will not be thankful to a deliverer for re- 
ſcuing them from danger, if they blame him for their 

falling into it. All which being duly conſidered, 
comparing men's unjuſt thoughts of providence, 
and their ingratitude for redemption, the former 
will be found to be a principal ſource of the latter; 
and the latter diſcovers the former, as the Effect 
ſhews the cauſe. 

By this means it is, that men forgo that ineſti- 
mable blefling of love and joy in believing, that joy 
which i is unſpeakable, and full of glory. No doubt 
indeed, with many the cauſe of ingratitude for re- 
demption, is their diſbelief of it; but it is hard to 
charge all that are guilty of ingratitude,with down- 
right infidelity ; rather as the tares, in the parable, 
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mite with the wheat, ſo the belief of the doctrine 

of redemption is ſadly. clouded, and its influence 
marred by a wretched mixture of mean and unwor- 
thy thoughts of God, at leaſt fuſpicions and ſugge- 
ſtions, which indeed men are liable to in different 
degrees, but which all men, leſs or more, have need 
to guard, and wreſtle againſt. If it were not for 
theſe inward prejudices, the doctrine of redempti- 


on, if it appeared in its native beauty, has ſuch light 


and brightneſs, ſuch glory in it, that it is hard to 
conceive how it ſhould not have an irreſiſtible in- 
fluence, in raviſhing every heart, that ſincerely be- 
lieves, with a love ſtronger than death, and with 
fuch tranſports of joy and admiration, as would 
make up the happieſt ſtate of mind in the world. 
But while ſuch diſmal prejudices are entertained, no 
wonder though the minds of men are fo darkened, 
and their hearts ſo diſordered and confuſed, that 
that amiable doctrine of the crucified Jeſus appears 
mean and low in their eyes; ſo that many have no 


reliſh of it; nothing 1 is almoſt ſo diſtaſteful to them: 


They look on it as a doctrine that importunes them 
for more gratitude, than they think they ſee cauſe 
for: To them, Jeſus Chriſt has no form, nor come- 


| lineſs, nor beauty, why they ſhould thank him. 


2. Theſe conſiderations: make it too evident, that 
the unworthy thoughts of God, which the text re- 
bukes, are both very ordinary, and very hurtful. It 
ſhould not therefore be looked upon merely as an 
amuſement, or matter of curious ſpeculation, but as 
a meditation of the greateſt importance, to take a 
view of the cleareſt evidences, that ſerve to refute 


theſe thoughts, and to ſhew, that they are as falſe 


and unreaſonable in themſelves, as they are diſparag- 


ing to God. But before we proceed to this, it will 
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not be 1 improper to obſerve, that, when men,inſtead 
of rejecting ſuch thoughts, cheriſh and entertain 
them, they deal far more unjuſtly with God, than 
they do with ſome men in the like caſes. For exam- 
ple, when a good man has once attained an eſtabliſn- 


<d character of holineſs and virture, if it happens l 


that a known impoſture brings a great many plaufi- 
ble accuſations againſt him; they that know that 
good man, tho'they ſhould not be able perfectly to 
anſwer all the accuſations laid againſt him, yet they 
will not believe them ; eſpecially if the affair be dark 
and intricate; and if they are certain that the vir- 
tuous perſon could not propoſe to himſelf any profit 
or pleaſure by the unbecoming action laid to his 
charge. To ſet this matter in a clearer light, we may 
obſerve, that appearances and probabilities may be 
ſometimes on the ſide of error and falſhood, other- 
| wiſe there would be no difference between probabili- 
ty and certainty ; and in ſome ſingular caſes it has 
happened, that there has been ſuch a ſtrange com- 
plication of preſumprions and probabilities of guilt 
laid againſt an innocent perſon, that ſtrangers to his 
character have indecd believed him guilty, while 
they that were acquainted with it, found it impoſſi- 

ble to doubt of his innocency. Now, to apply all this 
to the preſent caſe with regard to God, (and it is a 
ſad thing if God alone ſhould have no friends to 
vindicate him) had men either due reſpect to him, 

or were they heartily inclined to do him juſtice; all 
the reaſons that reſtrain them from raſh cenſures of 
the moſt virtuous creatures in the world,would have 
unſpeakably more force againſt raſh cenfures, and 
mean thoughts of the Creator, Thus we ſhould re- 
flect, in the firſt place, that the devil, and our own 
corrupt hearts are ſuch notorious impoſtors, that tha 
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experiences we have of their deceitfulneſs, are innu- 
merable; and ſo alſo are the evidences we have of 


God's holineſs and goodneſs. If there are ſome in- 


tricacies and difficulties about the divine actions, that 
have a relation to our actions (from which our 


hearts would take occaſion to blame the former for 


the latter: ) yet all the reſt of God's innumerable ac- 
tions, (if we diſtinguiſh, as certainly we ſhould, his 
actions from thoſe of his creatures, ) the whole hiſto- 
ry of his providence, the whole tenor of his works 
and ways, do ſo plainly and evidently repreſent to us 
an uniform character (fo to ſpeak) of the moſt ſpot- 
leſs holineſs,the moſt amiable goodneſs, the moſt un- 
tainted righteoufneſs; that'the imputation which the 


corrupt hearts of men aſperſe him with, is as abſolute- 


ly inconſiſtent with the reſt of his character (which 
is unqueſtionable) as night is with day, and darknefs 
with light. To this we ſhould add, that God's pro- 
vidence, eſpecially concerning the actions of his ra- 
tional creatures, is'very dark and intricate; nor is 


this juſt matter of wonder, if we con that all 
his works and ways are united and linked together 
by ſuch numberleſs reciprocal relations and depen- 
dencies, that none can perfectly know one part of 


them, unleſs he knows the whole: We are but lately 
ſprung from nothing, lately entered into God's 


world, we ſee but a very ſmall part of his works, 
and that part itſelf very darkly : That we therefore 


ſhould not know the reaſons of all his actions, is fo 


far from being juſt matter of wonder, that indeed ir 


would be an incomprehenfible wonder, if it were o- 
therwiſe. Laſtly, To compleat the parallel, we ſpbould 
reflect, that infinite happineſs being incapable of ad- 


dition, it is impoſſible God could propoſe any ad- 
* to himſelf by theſe unbecoming things, 
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which the corrupt hearts of men lay to his charge; 
and therefore on all theſe accounts we ſhould con- 
clude, that whatever difficulties corruption may ſug- 
geſt againſt God's holineſs, they ſhould by no means 
be put in the balance with that infallible evidence 
we have for it, and that both from God's word, 
which cannot deceive us, and from his works, 
which are ſo perfectly agreeable to it. Corruption 
has nothing on its ſide, but ſuch colours and ap- 
Pearances as may be on the ſide of error; whereas 
the apoſtle's doctrine is in effect ſupported by de- 
monſtration. 

We may have a more 12 0 impreſſion of this 
(though divine grace) by taking a particular view. 
of the principal evidences we have for the apoſtle's 
doctrine from God's word and works. To tempt a 
man to ſin,, in its moſt proper ſenſe, is to propoſe 
ſome motive to him, to compel, or allure him to it; 
to entice him to it, by promiſes and rewards, or 
conſtrain him to it by threatenings and puniſhments. 
God is infinitely free from this; becauſe, inſtead of 

propoſing any motives to fin, he. propoſes the great- 
eſt motives poſſible againſt it. This is evident from 
his promiſes and threatenings of eternal rewards 
and puniſhments; theſe are plainly the greateſt mo- 
tives poſſible. And, as it is the diſtinguiſhing pri- 
vilege of human nature above all earthly creatures, 
to be capable of extending its view to eternity, (ſince 
che longeſt time imaginable, though made up of ever 
ſo many myriads of ages, much more this uncertain 
fleeting moment of life, when compared to eterni- 
ty, is nothing ;) it is plain, that eternal motives are 
properly the only motives that ſhould govern im- 
mortal ſouls : To let temporal motives counterbal- 
lance them, is the moſt outragious violence to rea- 
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fon, that can be imagined. In effect, when tem- 
poral motives interfere with eternal ones, they are 


no motives at all. 


Beſides the duration of cheſe motives, it is proper 


to conſider here their extenſive influence; none can 


reaſonably pretend to be exeemed from it, not even 
theſe who have only the light of nature. The a- 
poſtle Paul, who was inſpired by that Spirit, who 


ſearches the hearts of men, aſſures us, that even the 


conſciences of heathens accuſed them: It is very 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the accuſations of that 


witneſs had ſome relation to a judge, and might be 
attended with ſecret miſgivings, and rational fore- 
bodings of an after-reckoning (ſince innumerable 
ſins paſs unpuniſhed here;) at leaſt, it ought to 
have been ſo. Reaſon might have ſatisfied them, 
that the leſs ſin they committed in this world, it 


would be the better with them in the next. 


Nor can theſe pretend to be exeemed from the 
influence of eternal motives, who ſhould imagine, 
that, having incurred the divine threatnings alrea- 
dy, they can be no worſe than they are. In per- 
fect julie, the puniſhment deſerved bears an ex- 
act proportion to the wickedneſs committed; and 
ſurely an eternal addition to miſery, is an evil which. 
no temporal motive can weigh with, much leſs 
counterbalance. | | | | 

It deſerves our foros attention, how plainly 


God's threatenings are revealed to us who have the 


ſcriptures. His threatenings are as plainly reveal- 
ed as his promiſes, Mat. xxv. 46. and we have 
many things from reaſon and experience, that 


ſhould confirm our belief of them ; particularly 


God's attributes, his truth, holineſs, and juſtice; 
the nature of fin which ſeparates from God our on- 
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Iy happineſs, that part of the divine threatenings, 
which we ſee fulfilled already, theſe ſamples. of mi- 
ſery that are to be ſeen in the afflictions of life, and 


pains and terrors of death-: If any perſon inclines 5 
to doubt of the eternity of future puniſhment, un- Re 
leſs he ſaw it, that perſon-ſeeks ſuch a way of be- 


ing fatisfied about it, as the nature of the thing does | 


not admit: For, though a man faw the place of | 


puniſhment, with his eyes, he could not ſee that it 
is eternal, unleſs he ſaw the end of eternity, which | 
is impoſſible ; ſo that a man can never have evi- | 
dence for this by light, if he refuſe to give faith to 
God's word, which is ſurely the. beſt evidence in 


the world. 


As to the eternal reward';” though our actions 
cannot merit it, yet ſince it is offered to us on the 
moſt reaſonable terms, through the merits of ano- 
ther; whoſoever is not at more pains: about thefe 
terms, than about any earthly thing, muſt blame 
himſelf as the author of his own miſery, and ac- 
knowledge that God is infinitely free from the 
blame of it. 

Theſe eternal motives would . a drong ar- 
gument for the apoſtle's dectrine, though God had 
propoſed no other motive againſt ſin, but them on- 
ly; though he had permitted the courſe of things 
to fall out ſo, that there ſhould be vaſtly more plea- 
ſure in fin and trouble in duty then there really is, 
all this could have no proportion to theſe rewards 
and puniſhments that are eternal. But it is {till a 
Further confirmation of the doctrine, that, as God 
Has propoſed everlaſting motives againſt ſin as to the 
next world, ſo he is ſo far from propofing any mo- 
tives to it, in this world, that his various diſpenſa- 
tions in the works of providence as well as of grace, 
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are manifeſtly calculated for reſtraining it, and have 


numberleſs happy effects that way. It is true, other 


ſinful men lay many motives before us to ſin ; but 
we ought no more to blame God for the evil acti- 
ons of others, than for our own: God is the au- 
thor of neither, but, in numberleſs inſtances, hinders 
and reſtrains both. As to his permiſſion, he has as 
holy reaſons for permitting, what he permits, as for 


hindring what he hinders : To deny this, is in effect 


pretending to know all the reaſons that a God of 
infinite knowledge can have for his actions, which 
is the moſt extravagant preſumption imaginable, 


We are obliged in juſtice, as was hinted before, to 


diſtinguiſh God's own actions, and the actions of his 


creatures: It is the former we are to vindicate, and 


not the latter; and for this end, the more we con- 
ſider God's actions in the works of nature and pro- 


vidence, the more we may be ſatisfyed that he is 
not the author even of any temporal motives to ſin, 


becauſe he has annexed no pleaſure to it. He has 


indeed annexed pleaſure to the enjoyment of his 


own good creatures, but that enjoyment is not ſin- 
ful, it is on the contrary our duty. Theſe good 


objects indeed may be obtained NMievil means, and 


enjoyed in an evil manner; but that is no juſt re- 
flection on God's providence, as ſhall be made ap- 
pear more clearly afterwards. To ſet this matter 
in a true light, we may reflect on the two different 
ſorts of pleaſures we are capable of, that is, the 
pleaſures that are to be had in God himſelf more 
immediately, and theſe that are to be had in his 
creatures : As to the former, it is plain, we can 
neither exceed in the deſire, nor in the enjoyment 
of them; as to the latter, God himſelf is the au- 


thor, and has appointed them all for good ends, 
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This is one of the chief things that ſhew the folly 
of ſin, That the pleaſures which men ſeek after in 
the ways of ſin, are ſuch as may really be had in 
the way of duty; for it is certain, there is no plea- 
ſure in the world peculiar to fin : If it were other- 
wiſe, the apoſtle would not have affirmed ſo gene- 
rally, that every creature of God is good, and to be 
received (that is enjoyed) with thankſgiving; the 
apoſtle affirms this, when he is ſpeaking of things 
ſacrificed to idols, which he ſhews, however they 
were abuſed to bad purpoſes, yet were in themſelves 
good and harmleſs, being the creatures of a good 
God, which ought to be enjoyed in a way of obe- 
dience and thankſgiving to him. The ſame may 
be ſaid of all God's creatures, which, however too 
oft ſacrificed to mens luſts and idols, yet are not 
thereby deprived of that natural goodneſs and uſe- 
fulneſs which God has endowed them with, nor ren- 
dered incapable of being enjoyed in a lawful way. 
We ſhould conſider here the proper tendency, 
and natural uſe of all the pleaſure that is in the 
creatures; ſome of them give us pleaſure only by 
the view and contemplation of them, It is plain, 
the direct tendeney of chat is to-excite love and e- 
ſteem of the divine perfections manifeſted i in them Y | 


this is one of the chief duties we owe more imme 


diately to God. Others of the creatures give plea- 
ſure not merely by the view of them, but by apply- 
ing them to the ſubſiſtence of our bodily life; the 
direct tendency of that pleaſure is to excite man- 
kind to ſelf-preſervation ; this is a duty we owe more 
immediately to ourſelves, and it is juſtly enjoined by 
God : It would be a duty, though there were no 
pleaſure in the means of it; but it is a double act 
of goodneſs in God, and conſequently a double obli- 
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gation on us, that he has both furniſhed us with 


theſe means, and made them delightful as well as 
uſeful. There is no uſeleſs ſuperflous pleaſure in 
nature: all tends either to promote life and health, 
or, which is no deſpicable means of health, innocent 
and comfortable, refreſhment. It is evident there- 
fore, that when God makes theſe objects thatare 
uſeful to men to be at the ſame time. pleaſant, it is 

a hiring them to what is their duty, and a giving 
them a preſent reward in doing what he requires of 
them for their own good. The direct tendency 
therefore, and proper ule of all the pleaſure that is 


in God's creatures, whether in the contemplation 
of them, or of the enjoyment of them any other 
way, is to excite us to adore all God's perfections in 
general, and particularly his abundant goodneſs to 


ourſelves; to love him as a kind and bountiful fa- 
ther, who provides for the ſeveral living inhabitants 
of the world, as for one large family ; on whom the 
eyes of all things wait, and who opens his hands li- 
berally, ſatisfying the defire of every living thing: 


Nothing can be imagined more juſt on this head, 


than the apoſtle's reaſoning with the heathens of 


Lyſtra, who were about to worſhip him, That all 


the good and pleaſure in the creatures were wits 
neſſes for God, teſtifying men's obligations to love 
and praiſe Him, who filled their hearts with food 
and gladneſs. Acts xiv. 17. 

What we commonly call unlawful pleaſures, are 
nothing elſe but pleaſures in themſelves lawful and 
uſeful, but procured by wrong means, or enjoyed 
in a wrong way, either obtained by injuſtice, or a- 


buſed by intemperance: But neither injuſtice nor 


intemperance have any real pleaſure annexed to 


them; on the contrary, unleſs a man have a very 
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unnatural temper of mind and body, injuſtice muſk 


be painful to the former, as well as 8 to 


the latter. 7 
If this were duly conſidered, it might convince 


us, not only that the pleaſures in the creatures may 
be had in a courſe of obedience to the Creator, but 


alſo, that that is incomparably the beſt way of enjoy- | 
ing them, even as to this life itſelf; that to live righ- | 


teoufly, ſoberly and Godly (abſtracting from ſome | 
ſingular caſes, as perſecution, or the like) is the way XZ 


to live joyfully even in this preſent world ; that it is 


one and the ſame diſpoſition of mind (that is, holi- 
neſs and righteouſneſs) that is beſt adjuſted for the 
true enjoyment both of God and his creatures. In- 
juſtice and intemperance argue an immoderate love 


to temporal pleaſure,. and that is really the chief 
ſource of temporal perplexity and uneaſineſs, It 


_ cauſes painful impatience, in deſiring theſe objects, 


and painful labour in purſuing them, anxiety in 


poſſeſſing them, becauſe they are always liable to 
danger; nauſeouſneſs and loathing 1 in uſing them, be- 


cauſe their pleaſure i is lefs in enjoyment than in ex- 


pectation; and, little as it is, it is always decaying ; and 


laſtly, manifeſt vexation in loſing them; and as ſuch 


loſſes in the preſent ſtate of things are unavoidable, 


ſo the uncaſineſs is always proportionable to the love 


men bear to uncertain vanities ; for ſo they may be 


called, though good things in ane when an 
immortal ſoul places its happineſs in them. On the 
pther hand, temperance enables a man to poſſeſs 
earthly objects without anxiety, by being prepared 
to loſe them; to enjoy them without loathing, by 


uſing them with moderation ; to ſeck them without 
impatience, and to loſe them without diſpair. 


This the ancient Epicureans were ſo ſenſible of, 
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that though they were reckoned patrons of vice, be- 


cauſe they placed happineſs in pleaſure, yet they 
made temperance an ingredient of happineſs, be- 


cauſe it gives pleaſure a reliſh. Theſe and many 
Z other things, ſerve to ſhow that the pleaſures men 


ſeek by a courſe of fin, may be had, and may be 


had with advantage, in a courſe of duty. 


To this we may add, that there are many ſins, in 
which there is no real pleaſure at all. This is evi- 
dent of thoſe fins which do not conſiſt in an unlaw- 
ful enjoyment of the creatures, but in a direct af- 
fronting of the Creature. Thus it cannot be alledg- | 


ed, without the greateſt abſurdity,as well as impiety, 


that there is any pleaſure annexed to the fins of 


profaneneſs, blaſpheming, mocking religion, cenſur- 


ing God's laws, word or works, or the like ; no per- 
ſon ever pretended, that that common ſin of curſing 
and ſwearing, had any tendency to promote his 
health, or increaſe his eſtate : The Author of nature 
is infinitely free from annexing any pleaſure to theſe 
unnatural practices: If men have made them in any 
ſort pleaſant to themſelves by cuſtom,all that this ar- 
gues is their ontragious contempt of God, (for which 
he never gave them any cauſe) which is ſo great, that 
they take pleaſure in expreſſing it. The ſame con- 
ſideration might be applied, not only to the fins that 
are moſt immediately againſt the love of God, but 


- alſo to theſe that are moſt immediately againſt the 
love of our neighbours, as hatred, wrath, malice, 


Sc. Theſe words or actions by which a man wrongs 


his neighbour's. reputation, by backbiting, or di- 
ſturbs his peace, by contention, have no proper ten- 


dency to promote a man's own peace or reputation, 
but the contrary. It is indeed otherwiſe as to thoſe 
fins by which a man wrongs his neighbour's intereſt 
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by injuſtice; but it is as true, that as the pleaſures 
of intemperance may be had in a greater abundance 
in a life of ſobriety ; ſo the profits of injuſtice may 
be had much more ſafely in a.life of induſtry : Nor 
can any pretend to be under any neceſſity to inju- 
ſtice; for if a man be in ſuch a condition (which 
however is very rare) that he can .neither get the 
neceſſary means of ſuſtenance by his own induſtry, 
nor by the charity of others, the indulgent laws of 
God make ſome things to be, in that caſe, Juſt and 
lawful, that would not be ſo otherwiſe. 
Theſe things ferve to prove, that there is no plea- 
ſure in nature peculiar to ſin ; it is no leſs certain 
that there is no trouble peculiar to duty : Any man 
may fully ſatisfy himſelf. of this, by taking a parti- 
cular view of the ſeveral parts of true holineſs, The 
love of God, and of our neighbour, which is the 
| fulfilling of the law, is ſo far from having any trouble 
annexed to it, that it is the pleaſanteſt diſpoſition the 
mind of man is capable of; and is a demonſtration 
of what the apoſtle John teaches us, That God's 
commandments are not grievous. Many indeed 
have a ſtrange averſion from theſe duties; particu- 
larly from the ſerious exerciſes of the love of God, 
which they avoid, as if it were a diſeaſe: But theſe 
are the exerciſes of heaven, where no trouble can 
enter, and are real foretaſtes of .it, as well as pre- 
parations for it. The antipathy men have to theſe 
duties, the more it is conſidered the more it will ap- 
, pear unaccountablee. No man can pretend, that the 
love of God tends to impair his health, or waſt his 
fortune, as the love of luſts and idols oftentimes do. 
If a man's charity to his neighbour ſometimes 
impairs his intereſt, yet it-does not ruin but rather 
onde t ſecure it; andi it is nnn, there never were 
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fake, when called to it-- 
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ſo many impoveriſhed by charity, as have been by 
debauchery and extravagancies, or even by covetouſ- 


neſs, which ſo frequently loſes what it has, by graſp- 
ing at more. Faith, and reliance on Chriſt Juſes, do 
not cauſe ſuch ſhameful diſappointments, as com- 
monly flow from reliance on the world and the fleſh. 
To be havenly minded- does not eat away a man's 


| fleſh, as wordly anxiety does. Temperance does not 


lead to diſeaſes, nor induſtry to poverty, not humility 
to contention, nor honeſty to ſhame, Meekneſs and 


| kindneſs do not make a man pine away, as envy 


does; nor will a man bluſh for being found true to 
his word, and juſt in his dealings, It were eaſy, by 


taking a view of the other duties of a holy life, to 
| ſhew, that not only, there is no peculiar trouble in 
them, but that: really in their own nature they have 


no tendency to trouble at all, but rather the con · 
trary, as will be conſidered more directly afterwards. 

There are perhaps only two particular duties, that 
may be objected againſt this aſſertion, viz. Repen- 
tance for ſin, and. ſuſfering perſecution for righteouſneſs 
J As to repentance, It can- 
Not be denied, but that both ſorrow for ſin, and 
mortifying corruption have ſome trouble and unca- 
fineſs in them ; but that trouble is neither the na- 
tive fruit of duty and obedience, but of fin, nor is 
it peculiar to duty, and the pleaſure of it ſurpaſſes 
its trouble; the uncafineſs that is in repentance, 
is not the fruit of obedience, but diſobedience; be- 
cauſe had mankind continued in their duty, there 


would have been no occaiion for repentance; nor 
is the trouble, that is in this duty, peculiar to it; for 


impenitent ſinners have conſciences, which, like ſer- 
pents in their breaſts, can ſting them, and cauſe more 
uneaſineſs oftentimes, than the deepeſt humiliation 

. 
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can give a believing penitent. Faithleſs remorſe was 


far more painful to Judas, than Godly ſorrow was 
to Peter, There are ſome kinds of melancholy, 


which human nature takes pleaſure in ;_ and ſurely | 


the nobleſt, and moſt rational melancholy in the 
world is, melancholy for theſe unworthy actions, 


by which we have loſt the chief perfection of our | 


nature, the image of GC od ; by which we have made 
tuch unbecoming returns to his infinite kindneſs, 
and forfeited his ineſtimable favour, preſence and 


_ friendſhip; no wonder ſuch a melancholy, as this, 


thould have. ſomething of a ſublime pleafure in it, 


Hince it is plainly an exerciſe of the love of God: 


Beſides, we ſhould conſider that that goſpel repen · je 
tance, which we are obliged to, ought to be joined 


with hope in God's mercy through the merits of his 
50n; and hence it is, that by the exerciſe of the 


love of God, and hope in his mercy, (which are the 


ſources of this ſorrow, and the concomitants of it,) 
thoſe that have moſt experience of it, when they at- 


12in to the greateſt melting of heart that way, find 
ſuch ſatisfaction that they defire more of it; their 
fin is the cauſe of their ſorrowing, which is their 
duty, and that duty gives them pleaſure and com- 
fort: Not that it can merit it, but that it is a mean 
of it. 

As to that part of repentance, which conſiſts i in 
the mortifying of corruption, neither is the trouble 
of this duty peculiar to it. A wicked man oft- times 
cannot gratify one corruption without mortifying ano- 
ther : The graces of God's fpirit are linked together 
by a golden chain that cannot be diflolved ; but the 
corruptions of nature are full of contradiftons and 
inconſiſtencies, and make the ſoul that is. enſlaved 


by them a Babel of confuſion, The love of riches, 
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: the love of honour, and pleaſures, pride, covetouſ- 
neſs, vanity, and luxury, juſtle and interfere in a 
thouſand various rencounters. They are juſtly com- 


pared by Solomon to the daughter of the horſe- 
leech, Prov. 30. 15. Ever crying, © give, give,“ and 
to the grave, that never ſays, ir is enough: 80 


that if mortifying our corruptions be uneaſy, the 
fatisfying them; is abſolutely impoſſible. 


As to the other duty, viz. Suffering for righte- 


_ ouſneſs ſake, when called to it; this is neither a juſt 


objection againſt the doctrine, nor againſt the par- 
ticular arguments adduced to confirm it. This will 


appear, by reflecting on what was hinted before, 


namely that we are obliged in juſtice to diſtinguiſlr | 


carefully between God's actions, and thoſe of his 
creatures; and that the ſame reaſons which prove 


we cannot blame God for our own ſins, prove alſo, 


that we cannot blame him for the ſins of others, 


The reaſons already adduced ſhew that God is in- 
finitely free from the blame of theſe evil inclinati- 
ons in wicked men, that make them perſecute others 
who are more righteous than themſelves; and 


therefore it is the height of injuſtice in men to 
blame him for the perſecutions they ſuffer; tho', after 
all, the beſt men know, that they ſuffer infinitely 


leſs than they deſerve: God is ſo far from being 


the author of perſecutions, that in numberleſs in- 


ſtances he intirely prevents and hinders them in a 
very remarkable manner, and always reſtrains them, 
over-ruling them at the ſame time for the good of 


them that love him. We are not competent judges. 
of the reaſons why God docs not hinder all as well 
as ſome of theſe, or the like fruits of ſin; yet this. 


much we may know of many perſecutions by their 
viſible ee all the events in the world, cher e 
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are few, ok; by which, religion, that is the t true 
intereſt of mankind, has reaped more benefit, con- 
| ſidering how they have been over- ruled by Provi - 
dence,for promoting thoſe very ends, againſt which 
_ evil men deſigned them, that is, the propagating and 
confirming of the truth, promoting the power of 
godlineſs, the trial, exerciſe, triumph and ſplendor 
of grace in the ſaints of God, which are among the 
brighteſt events that have adorned the theatre of the 


world, and hiſtory of mankind. Beſides all this, it is 


plain, whatever troubles good men may ſuffer for 
the teſtimony of à good conſcience, they are but 
troubles that others ſuffer oft-times without that 
teſtimony; and therefore theſe troubles are no juſt 
_ objection againſt holineſs, unleſs we were certain 
to be ſecured from trouble by wickedneſs ; but this 
is ſo falſe, that it is evident God keeps up ſuch or- 

der in the world; that men ſuffer much oftener by 
ſin, than by duty; and, what with the juſtice of ma- 
giſtrates, the ſpecial judgments of Providence, and 
the native effect of fin ; it is certain, that all that 
ſome men have ever fun for reighteouſneſs, is 


| incomparably leſs than what others have ſuffered for 


wickedneſs. It may perhaps be objected, that befides 
the caſe of perſecution, ven in the ordinary courſe 
of things, ſeveral duties of a holy life expoſe men to 
various injuries and affronts, as meekneſs, humility, 
_ forgiveneſs and the like, In anſwer to this, we 
ſhould reflect, That theſe duties are miſunderſtood, | 
a they be imagined to hinder ſelf-defence ; when 
duty is practiſed inſtead of being kinderances, they 
are helps it; if ſometimes they expoſe men to in- 
juries, the contr ary vices are no ſecurity againſt ſuch 
injuries ; the vain -glorious are oftentimes affronted 
as well as the humble; and proud oppreſſors have 
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generally far more enemies than the meek and the 


juſt. The like may be faid of many other ſins and 
duties, when compared together: And nothing is 
more certain, than, that as there is no pleafure pe- 
culiar to ſin, ſo there is no trouble peculiar to duty; 
and that as the pleaſures that may be ſometimes 
had in ſin, are pleaſures which have not a neceſſary 
or direct tendencey to excite to it, ſo the troubles 
that ſometimes attend holineſs, are troubles which 
holineſs itſelf has no natural tendency to produce. 
From all which it appears, that as God is the Au- 
thor of eternal motives againſt ſin, ſo he is the Au- 
thor of no temporal motives to it. 


It is ſtill a farther confirmation of the 4 


That God has propoſed very rational temporal mo- 


tives againſt fin, This will appear by reflecting, that 
there are even in this life innumerable pleaſures 
peculiar to holineſs, and innumerable troubles pe - 
culiar to wickednefs ; both theſe have been hinted at 


already: Bur it is proper here to confider them a little 


further, tho” it is fearce poſſible to enumerate and 


| deſcribe them fully, the ſubject being in effect inex- 


hauſtible; it is ſufficient to our purpoſe, to take a 
general view of it. The word of God tells us that 
the ways of wiſdom are the ways of pleafantneſs and 
peace: That Chriſt's yoke is eaſy, and his burden light : 


That gladneſs is ſown for the upright in heart: That 
the fruits of the Spirit are love, joy, and peace : That 
it is the privilege, and ſbould be the practice of belig- 
vers to rejoice even evermore : That: the joy unte 
which they have acceſs,is a joy unſpeakable,and full of 


glory : That their peace «5 perfeet peace, and a peace 
that paſſath all underflanding : Both the prophets 
and apoftles imploy the moſt beautiful i 1 in 
nature to paint to us the greatneſs of theſe joys ; : 
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ons -- | The fins of Men | 
when they ſpeak of the oil of joy, garments of praiſe; 
_ everlaſting joy on their heads; the budding and 


bloſſoming of the roſe ; the cine of the ſinging os 
birds; the joy of banquets and marriage-feaſts; and 
they W the lifeleſs part of the creation as join- 


ing in the triumph of God's people, the mountains: 


and hills breaking forth before them into ſinging, 


and all the trees of the fields clapping their hands; | 


beſides many other bright images, whoſe ſcope is to 
ſhew, that a life of faith and holineſs is the way to- 
the greateſt ſolid joy here, as well as hereafter. 

If many ſincere believers do not attain to all theſo 
Joys, yet that cannot weaken the force of the argu- 


ment in view; they muſt impute the imperfections of 
theſe joys to the weakneſs of their faith and love. If 
is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that God propoſes ſuck 


motives to holineſs, .as ſhould excite men to higher 


and higher advancements in it. It is certain, all theſe 
joys. have been attained by ſome good men, and are 


offered to all; and even thoſe who never felt any of 


them, may yet reaſonably be perſuaded of the reality 
of them, by conſidering the nature of faith, and all 
-the duties of the covenant of grace on the one 


hand, and the promiſes of it on the other. 
lf we conſider the nature and deſign of holineſs; 


it is not merely a preparation for happineſs, but alſo 
an ingredient of it. And it is a very juſt as well as 
common obſervation, That grace is glory in the 


end; it is an imitation of the diſpoſition and em- 


ployment of theſe who are already happy, and con- 
ſequently has the neareſt reſemblance to their ſtate. 
Nothing can be more evident in the nature of the 
thing, than that the true happineſs of the ſoul muſt in- 


creaſe in proportion to its union to the infinite ſource 


of all happineis and j ** 


© 


Faith 
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| Faith in Chriſt has for its object the gladdeſt ti-⸗ 
dings we can conceive, and the greateſt gift we can 
deſire. The love of God contemplates infinitely ami- 
able excelleney and beauty, and lays hold on all-fuf- 


| ficiency. The fincere and gracious love of our neigh - 


bour is ſo delightful a duty, that all the pleaſures of 
ſociety, which even wicked men enjoy, are founded 
on ſome reſemblances of it. Meekneſs, humility and 


diſengagement of mind from the world, give ſuch 
ſerenity and tranquillity of ſpirit, as is ineſtimable, 


Contemplation is one of the moſt valuable enjoy- 


ments in the world : A great part of holineſs conſiſts 


in the nobleſt kind of it; all we can know, is either 


ſomething concerning God or his creatures; and 


ſurely the nobleſt view of the latter is in the con- 


templating of their relation to the former; all of 


them manifeſt his glory; and therefore if we were 
accuſtomed to conſider them in that light, whatever 
way we turned our view, every ſenſible object might 
be matter of ſpiritual joy. To all which we may 
add, that the well- grounded hope of eternal happi- 
neſs, if duly improved, is a greater preſent pleaſure 
than any earthly enjoyment whatſoever. 

If we confider, on the other hand, the promiſes | 
of the covenant of grace,it is plain that God promi- 


ſes to his people, not only future happineſs, but alſo 
preſent peace, pardon of fin, ſtrength to perform 


duty, acceptance of it, communion with himſelt, 
comfort under affliftion, returns of prayer; and 
which comprehends numberlefs bleſſings, that he 
will make all things work together for their good, 


| and let nothing ſeparate them from his love. Theſe 


are the preſent encouragements God. propofeth to 
duty; and ſurely, they are incomparably more im- 
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portant than any other motives which the devil or 
wicked men can offer againſt 8 
Let us take a ſhort view, in the next place, of ha 
ele troubles that natively flow from wickedneſs, 
many of which are peculiar to it: This will ſerve | 
to vindicate God's holineſs, and to ſhew his good- 
neſs in the frame of our nature in contriving it ſo,, 
that theſe things that are contrary to our greateſt in- 
tereſt ſhould be at the ſame time inconſiſtent with 
our preſent eaſe; which is ſurely a very rational 
motive to avoid them : Perhaps indeed many of 
theſe uneaſineſſes that attend fin may be the abſo- 
lutely neceſſary conſequences of it, Thus it is neceſ- 
ſary in the nature of the thing, that deſires and paſ- 
ſions that cannot be fully ſatisfied, ſhould be exceed- 
ingly tormenting ; but it is no leſs certain, that ma- 
ny of the troubles that are inſeparable from ſin, 
are not ſo properly owing to the neceſlity of the 
thing, as to a good and wiſe contrivance for making 
it more hateful to us. . ws 
The two great ſources of our ſinful aftions; are 
+ deſires and bitter paſſions ; and they are the 
great ſources of our troubles as at as our ſins. As 
to the former, it was obſerved already, how they 
intangle mens minds almoſt in a conſtant train ob 
perplexities and diſquiet, painful impatience, ſuper- 
fluous toil, anxiety, loathing, grief and vexation. 
Bitter and malicious paſſions are no better, but ra- 
ther worſe; they tend to make us enemies to our 
| — wed make them ſo to us; and are 
the greateſt enemies of all themſelves. When they 
exert themſelves with vigour, they are like furious 
ſtorms and tempeſts, filling the ſoul with diſorder 
and confuſion, and making it like troubled waters, 
when ad cannot reſt ; When they cannot be ſatis- 
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ſied, they frequently rack and harraſs mens breaſts 


with pains that cannot be deſcribed, and that ſome - 


times with ſuch violence, as unhinges the frame of 


their nature, and ruins ſoul and body at once, 


When they are gratified, and obtain their end, if 


it gives any joy, it is but the joy of devils, and ſuch 


pleaſure as is in hell, that is to ſay, pleaſure in the 
miſery of others: Inſtead of that, oftentimes they 


have been. obſerved to turn to a thouſand melan- 
choly wiſhes, that they had been reſtrained : Some- 
times one paſſionate word or action proves the be- 


ginning of a long chain of confuſion, ſtrife, conten- 
tion, and all the other wormwood that imbitters hu- 
man life; which would be vaſtly more tolerable 


and pleaſant than it is, notwithſtanding all its other 


diſaſters, were it not for thoſe furies in mens own 


breaſts, which not only lead them to miſery, but an- 
ticipate it, and torment them before the time. 

It would be too long to enumerate even all the re- 
markable preſent diſadvantages that attend wicked- 


neſs; ſuch as comfortleſs affliction, and unſatisfying 
proſperity, diſmal fears of death, and confounding 


fore- thoughts of judgment and eternity, (which will 


be ſometimes ſo importunate as to force their way 
through all the amuſements and diverſions that are 


made uſe of to keep them out) remorſe of conſci- 


ence, which is a refined ſort of pain, when the blood 
of ſprinkling is not applied for curing it. Every vice 


ſeems to have ſome way of puniſhing itſelf: Pride 


makes every affront almoſt a torment; Envy hinders 
a man from reliſhing his own enjoyment, till he ſee 
his neighbour's miſery; Impiety makes thoſe thoughts : 


and diſcourſes of God (which otherwiſe would be 
raviſhing) to be uneaſy and perplexing. While men 
entertain ſuch plagues in their ſouls, it is of little 
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importance to their peace and happineſs, that all is 
right without, when all is wrong within: In the 
midſt of magnificent buildings, ſumptuons feaſts, 
gay cloathing, and all the other fantaſtic pageantry 
he can deſire, the flave of fin is ſtill but a painted 
ſepulchre, outwardly bright and beautiful, inwardly 
fall of filth and rottenneſs. From all which it is e- 


_ vident, that God is fo far from being the Author e- 


ven of any temporal motives to fin, that he has or- 
dered matters ſo, that the rational motives againſt 
it, even in this life, are mcomparably ſuperior to a 
ny that can be adduced for it. 

Beſide the troubles annexed to ſin, whoſe proper 


tendency is certainly to reſtrain it, we may obſerve 
likewiſe ſeveral principles God has implanted inward- 
lvy in the frame of our nature, and ſeveral things he 


has eſtabliſhed in the order of providence, that have 
a very native tendency to the ſame good end, and in 
numberleſs inſtances are effectual that way. Thus, 
it is God, that has given us the faculty of reaſon, by 


which, no doubt, men avoid many ſinful actions; and 


if they improved ·· it right, would hate every fin, We 


are obliged in juſtice to thank God for giving us that 


faculty, and to blame our fins, and not him, for our 
voluntary abuſe or neglect of it. If a poor man 
receive a thouſand talents in a gift, every body will 
own that. he is obliged to acknowledge his benefac- 


tor for all the good things he purchaſes by that 


money, and to blame himſelf only, if he miſimproves 
and ſquanders away any part of it. And indeed, if 
we enquire narrowly into the nature of fin, we ſhall 
find, that every ſin is an abuſe of ſome good gift 
that-God has given us, which is in itſelf good, and 


might have been improved to excellent purpoſes. 


It is God that has 3 in men Wat natural | 
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is exniſelane; which i is, as it were, God's lieutenant or 
ne deputy in the ſoul, and which gives ſuch an indeli- 
ts, ble ſenſe of the difference between moral good and 
ry evil; that they who-cheriſh fin moſt in themſelves, 
ed | cannot oftentimes but hate it in others, ſo that a 
Iy man abhors his own corruptions when he ſees them 
ee in his neareſt friends, or in the child of his boſom. 
e- Thus they who are moſt addicted to pride, oppreſ- 
r- ſion, treachery, or ingratitude, do frequently con- 
1ſt demn theſe when practiſed by others; and tho' this 
as natural conſcience is far from hindering every ſin, 
| yet certainly it hinders and reſtrains a great many. 

xr It is a principal means of hindering the world from 
ve | running into a chaos; and all its good influence 
d- that way is owing to God. | 

he Further; God has implanted 1 in us that thirſt . 
we ter complete happineſs, which is the ſpring of mens 
in || actions; and ſince the above-mentioned faculty of 
us, reaſon ſhows where that thirſt may be ſatisfied, th 
by dire& tendency of both, if duly improved, would 
nd be to lead the ſoul to the eternal fountain of all 
We || | good. God has alſo planted in us ſever al princi- 
hat ples which ſhould tend to promote our love to him 
bur and his creatures; as for inſtance, that delight in the 
Lan - contemplation of things that are moſt perfect and 
vill excellent in their kind, which, if duly improved, 
ac- would excite us to the contemplation of God's per- 
hat fections that are unchangeable and infinite, As to 
ves || the love of our neighbours, there is that ſympathy 
„ in human nature, which makes a man in ſome degree, 
hall feel the miſeries of others, when he ſees them, un- 
gift leſs he has acquired ſuch an unnatural temper of 
and || mind, as is no ſmall degree of miſery itſelf; beſide 
8 this, God as laid a very rational Foundation for 


ral Univerſal Friendſhip, by making all mankind ſpring 
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from one family, ſo that they are all united by the 
ties of blood-relation: He has taken care alſo to 
cement them by their very neceſſities; for it is plain, 
that of all earthly creatures men have moſt need of 
mutual help, and of ſociety, in order to their ſubſiſt · 
ence and comfort. | 
In the order of providence, God has ſo „ 
things, that moſt kinds of wickedneſs are generally 
attended with preſent outward ſhame and puniſh- 
ment. Of all theſe that practiſe the greateſt wick- 
edneſs, few dare openly defend it; they rather take 
all precautions to hide it; hence the apoſtle judged 
it proper to recommend to Chriſtians living among 
heathens, hal ſae ver things were lovely, whatſoever 
things were of | good report; and hence alfo it is, 
that when men are perſecuted really for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, they muſt firſt be branded with wicked- 
neſs, and generally calumny muſt pave the way for 
perſecution. To all this we may add, That the di- 
vine ordinance of magiſtracy is plainly owing to the 
Jpecial wiſdom and goodneſs of providence, and it 
is certainly every where, in numberleſs inſtances,: an 


effectual terror to evil doers. 


Beſide all theſe reſtraints that God "i laid upon 
n, by the preſent ſhame and puniſhment that ſo 
frequently attends it, he has laid other very power- 
ful reſtraints upon it, by the ſhartneſs and inſigni- 
ficancy of all the pleaſures that can be had by it: 
This appears from the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
human life; but it is not the uncertainty of life on- 

15 that makes the pleaſure of it uncertain; for, 
though we were never ſo ſure of life, that cannot 
ſecure us of the enjoyments of it; they are liable to 
a thouſand dangers, which all the precautions hu- 


man prudence can ſuggeſt, are not capable always 
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| to prevent. If we conſider, that all the pleaſures 


in ſin, are pleaſures which we are ſure to part with 
at death, and are not ſure to retain till then; that, 


let men idolize them never ſo much, the pleaſure 
of them at its height is very inconſiderable, and, 


little as it is, naturally decaying ; that the purſuit of 


them is attended with much toil, and the enjoyment 


of them with much trouble; it is plain, that, when 
for the ſake of ſuch decaying, uncertain, toilſome, 
troubleſome vanities, men offend God, they may be 
ſaid, in a very proper ſenſe, To end him without 


cauſe. But what deſerves our particular conlider- 
ation on this ſubject, is the ſhortneſs of life : Men 


are oftentimes very inconſiſtent with themſelves in 
their peeviſh complaints about it ; ſometimes they 


| ſeem to grudge that it is too ſhort for the great bu- 


fineſs of it, and yet live as if they thought it too 


long for that buſineſs, ſince they delay it to the end 


of it : It is plain, if our preſent life were much 


longer, future rewards and puniſhments, by being 


more diſtant, would have probably weaker influence : 
DO it was before the flood, and the event was an- 
fwerable : But, as matters are ordered at preſent, 
the pleaſures of ſin, and troubles of duty, are ſo un- 
certain and ſhort-lived, that it is unaccountable how 
rational creatures are ſeduced to wickedneſs for ob- 
taining the one, or avoiding the other. 

To all this we may add, That mankind have na- 
turally ſome ſenſe of juſtice and gratitude, as well 


as of intereſt ; and beſides the motives in point of 


intereſt, God has given the greateſt motives in point 
of juſtice and gratitude, to excite us to duty,. and 
reſtrain us from ſin : Reaſon teaches us, that, as we 


ſhould do juſtice to all, by giving them their own; 
it is to God we owe ourſelves, and all we have. He | 
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| has manifeſted to us in his works and word ſuch 
glorious perfections, as in juſtice deſerve the higheſt 
eſteem, and particularly ſuch goodneſs as deſerves 
the profoundeſt gratitude ; his long-ſuffering and 
abundant goodneſs in providence, conſtantly return- 
ing good for evil, has the mott rational tendency 
imaginable to melt our hearts with ſorrow for fin, 
and to kindle in us the greateſt indignation, againſt. 
it, But nothing can have a more powerful tenden- 
cy this way, than his myſterious mercy in the work 
of redemption, the love of God in Chriſt who died 
for us; and, after that bleſſed redemption is wrought 
kor us, the tenderneſs and earneſtneſs with which God, 
in a manner, preſſes it upon us in his word, makes 
it unaccountable in thoſe who have that word, to 
give way to theſe unworthy thoughts of God, which 

the text rebukes : He not only freely offers us that 
_ redemption, but earneſtly importunes us to embrace 
it; bewails our unwillingneſs, ſtretches out his hands 
to us all day; ſtands knocking at the door of our 
hearts ; condeſcends to reaſon with us, that though 
our fins be as crimſon and ſcarlet, yet he can make 
them to be as wool and as ſnow ; expoſtulates with 
us as an affectionate father with undutiful children, 
Why we ſpend our money for that which is not 
bread.? draws us with cords of men, and bands of 
love ; ſwears to us he does not delight in the death 
of a ſinner ; argues the caſe with us, wherein we 
can bear witneſs againſt him, Why we ſhould periſh, 
and why we will not come to him that we may have 
life? beſecches us to be reconciled to him; and pro- 
miſes, if we conſent, that he will keep us as a ſeal 
on his hand, count us as his own jewels, and keep 
us as the apple of his eye. Surely theſe and the 
like — of infinite condeſcenſion, have cha 
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moſt native tendency poſlible to diſſuade men from 


_ offending God, and ruining themſelves. This is 


plainly the deſign of them, and, on many accounts, 
is the happieſt effect of them; and whatever uſe 
men make of them, theſe manifeſtations God gives 


: of himſelf in his word, with the other manifeſtati- 


ons of himſelf in his works, make conjunctly a com- 
pleat proof of the apoſtle's doctrine, and ſhew, that 


God can take heaven and earth to witneſs, that he 
is infinitely free from the blame of mens fin and 
| miſery ; that if they periſh, the blood of their 
fouls muſt be upon themſelves, and that their ruin 


is the fruit of their own doings, and not of his. 
After inſiſting ſo much in propoſing the eviden- 


ces of the doctrine, it will be the eaſier to apply | 


them for anſwering the objections againſt it, which 
are drawn either from God's decrees, or his provi- 


dence: The reaſons that vindicate the latter, do at 
the ſame time vindicate the former; and therefore 
the former needs not much be infiſted on: It is 
plain, that if God does not actually tempt men by 


his providence in time, he never decreed to do it 
from eternity; the ſcriptures make, and all ſound 
Chriſtians believe, a difference, betwixt what God 
decreed to do himſelf, and what he decreed: to per- 


mit in others; and though reafons of both may be 


unknown, yet we are obliged in reaſon to' believe 
they are not unjuſt ; not only the reaſons: of God's 
decrees, but his decrees themſelves are unknown till 


the event difcover them; and ſurely it is the wildeſt 
abſurdity for men to alledge that they are tempted 


by things they know nothing about. God in his 


deerees laid down meaſures for hindring innume- 


rable fins, which would otherwiſe have happened, 
were it not for the reſtraints of his providence and 
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his grace: 80 that if his decrees ſhould be conſi- 
dered on this ſubject at all, we ſhould conſider, that 
his decrees, as executed by his providence, are not 
the cauſe of ſin, but the cauſe why there is not 
vaſtly more wickedneſs i in the world than there is, 
and why the wickedneſs that is in the world is ſo 
much reſtrained, and kept within ſuch bonnds, and 
oyer-ruled for ſuch good ends. nota 

As to objections drawn from 36% amide 1 oe - 
moſt remarkable of them that are found either in 
the writings of Libertines, or that great ſource of 
Libertiniſm, the ſuggeſtions of natural corruption, 
are perhaps theſe, Firſt, That it is God himſelf, 
who has endowed the creatures with that goodneſs 
and pleaſure, that inclines us to idolize them; That 
he has implanted in us deſires after them, ang; yet 
has made laws contrary to thoſe deſires, as if we had 
laws given us one way, and deſires another way; 
That theſe tempting objects continue pleaſant and 
delightful, even when abuſed by wicked men in the 
purſuit or enjoyment of them; and. laſtly, that we 
are placed in ſuch circumfiances, that they ſurround 
us on all hands, and make continual 5 on 
our ſenſes. 
As to the firſt ſuggeſtion, That it is God that bus 
made theſe objects (and made them ſo pleaſant) which 
tempt us to ſin, or, to expreis the thing truly, which 7 
we pervert into an occaſion of ſin; this is ſo far from 
being a juſt reflection on God, or an excuſe for us, 
that it is the very reverſe. This is the thing that teſ- 
tifies God's goodneſs to us, that he has given us ſo 
many good creatures to enjoy, which are both uſeful 
and delightful to us, and therefore ſhould excite us, 
not to ſin againſt him, but to love and obey him ; 
and this is the very thing that ſhews our inexcuſable 


may force his aſſent to it. Falſhood is incapable of 
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folly and ingratitude, that the objects we prefer to 
God, are his own creatures, and the things, for ave | 
ſake of which we offend him, his own gift. 

It is not the true worth and real goodneſs that 


God has put in the creatures, that is to be blamed 


for our preferring them to the Creator, but a falſe 


and imaginary, worth we feign in them ourſelves. 


It is lawful, yea it is our duty, to have a true eſteem 
and value for God's creatures, as they are manifeſ- 
tations of his glory, or fruits of his bounty ; ſin 
does not conſiſt in valuing the creatures, but in o- 
vervaluing them. The former ſhews a man's eſteem 
of the Author of them; it is the latter that makes 
us neglect him. If we awd the creatures only in 
proportion-to their real worth, there would be no 


irregularity or diſorder, conſequently no fin in it. 


It would be the perfection of our nature, if all our 


deſires bore a true proportion to their objects; fin 
breaks that proportion ; it imagines a kind of all- 


ſufficiency or independency in the creatures; this 


is the moſt chimerical imagination in the world, and 


it is the great cauſe of all our folly: It is plain it 
is a creature of our own; God's works cannot be 


blamed for it; their true P is not the cauſe of 
our falſe dem nor can it be made an excuſe for 
it. All the creatures declare their own inſufficien- 
cy with the cleareſt evidence; they direct us to their 
Author, and 8 their abſolute dependence | 
upon him. 


If men therefore are 1 in chis matieny it is 
becauſe they impoſe upon themſelves; their error is 


- wholly inexcuſable. Every practical error indeed 
is ſo, becauſe it is voluntary. A man may be paſ- 


ſive in believing the truth; irreſiſtible evidence 
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ſuch evidence; it is impoſſible that the devil or 
any external cauſe whatſoever, can force an error 
on a creature endowed with reaſon; but there is a 
peculiarity in this error we are ſpeaking of,tho* a man 
ſhould pretend ſome ſmall ſhadow of reaſon for o- 
ther miſtakes, he can pretend none for this, that 
God's works ſhould be preferred to himſelf, the 
ſtream to the fountain, the ſhadow to the ſubſtance, 
Though there might be ſome colour of excuſe for 
falſly preferring one creature to another, ſurely 
there can be none for lens y creature te 
God. 

If any th bu ſelf-evident; that ſome call in 
queſtion, or ſeem by their actions to do ſo, ſurely 
this is ſelf-evident, that Ged is our chief, yea in- 


"deed our only true happineſs. Want of conſide- 
ration cannot be alledged to excuſe or extenvate a 


man's miſtake about this. Indeed men cannot con- 
ſider all things, and therefore may be ignorant or 
miſtaken about ſome things without danger; but 
there is one enquiry which no man can excuſe him- 
ſelf for neglecting, though he ſhould neglect every 
thing elſe, and that is, To enquire wherein his chief 
happineſs lies, and which is the true way to it? and 
ſuch a neglect is the more inexcuſable, becauſe that 
enquiry ſcarce requires any pains, nor is there the 
leaſt occaſion for demur about it, the thing being 


to plain, that He only who gave us being, can = | 


us happineſs. 
If the objection ape be 805 by aſking 
the reaſons of that goodneſs and pleaſure that is in 


the creatures, which tho? it ſhould not excuſe our 
fin, yet is abuſed at leaſt into an occaſion of ſin, 


Tho' we are not fit judges of the reaſons of God's 


actions, yet we may know enough about this, not 
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only for vindicating his holineſs, but alſo for ex- 
tolling his goodneſs: For what can be more agree · 
able to that divine perfection, than that he who is 
perfectly good himſelf, ſhovld have made his works 
all very good likewiſe? that the workmanſhip might 


be worthy of the workman, and that the effects 


might not diſparage the cauſe. Nothing can be 
more abſurd, than to pretend, that it would have 
been agreeable to God's goodneſs to have made evil 
works himſelf, to prevent the evil works of his 
creatures. The brighteſt manifeſtations of God's 
glory have been made occaſions of diſhonouring 
him; but ſurely none will ſay, that it had been 
better theſe manifeſtations had not been made, leſt 
they ſhould be abuſed ; that God's glory had not 
been ſo diſplayed, leſt 8 ſhould have made it an 


occaſion of offending him: That is, that we had 


wanted thoſe things that are really means and mo- 
tives of adoring God, leſt ſome ſhould abuſe them 
(contrary to their natural tendency) into occaſions 
of deſpiſing him. The old heathens took occaſi- 


on from the viſible glory, beauty and uſefulneſs of 
the ſun, moon and ſtars, to worſhip them; how 


abſurd would it be to cenſure the Author of nature, 
for endowing theſe creatures, with ſuch beauty and 
uſefulneſs, becauſe it was abuſed. Many curious 
perſons have taken occaſion from the regularity, 
order, and deep contrivance that is in God's works, 
to employ their minds wholly in amuſing fpeculati- 
ons and inquiries into nature, without regarding its 


Author: But ſurely chat cannot reflect upon him 
for forming his works, with ſuch regularity and 


harmony, that the very contemplation of them gives 


delight. Let us conſider the native conſequences 
of it, if matters had been ordered otherwiſe, if in- 
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ſtead of all that beauty and delight that is in the 


creatures, they had been made unpleaſant, deform- 
ed, and uſeleſs : Let us reflect, that the love and e- 


| ſeem of God, is a principal part of holineſs, and 
then conſider whether it would have been a greater 


mean or motive to love and eſteem the Author of 
theſe works, that the works themſelves were unwor- 
thy of love or eſteem; or whether there would have 


been any incitements ant materials for praiſing the 
cauſe in the effects not deſerving praiſe. 


In conſidering the actions either of God or good 
men, we ſhould diſtinguiſh between two very dif- 


ferent ſorts of ene e that may follow upon 


them. 

If, Their true and proper effects for which 
they are deſigned, and which they have a native 
tendency to produce, and 2dly, thoſe indirect con- 
ſequences that may follow on them, not through 
any tendency in the good actions themſelves to theſe 
evil conſequences, but through the perverſe diſpoſi- 
tions of others: In this laſt ſenſe, very bad conſe- 


quences may follow upon the very beſt actions; but 


the latter can no-wiſe be blamed as the cauſe of the 
former : When a good man is about to do an excel- 
lent and uſeful action, he may foreſee that ſome 
envious perſon will take occaſion from that, to be 
guilty of ſlander, backbiting, and perhaps worſe, 


and that others will be very ungrateful for the good 


he does; but he can neither be blamed for that, nor 
ought he to forbear his duty to prevent their ſins, 
No man is obliged to do evil, or to forbear what 


is abſolutely good, in order to prevent the evil of 


others; that would indeed be doing evil, that good 


might come of it. A man of a wicked diſpoſiti- 


on may e occaſion from the beſt action to do 
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things directly contrary to the nature of that action, 
and to its native tendency, and proper effects. 

To apply theſe things to the preſent caſe; the direct 
tendency of all the goodneſs and pleaſure with which 
God has endowed the creatures, is to manifeſt his be- 
ing and glorious perfections, particularly his goodneſs 
and all- ſufficiency, and our abſolute dependence on 
him, and to make us long for the enjoyment of himſelf 
the fountain, when there is ſo much goodneſs even 
in the ſtreams that flow from him: Accordingly God's 
actions produce theſe their true and proper good 
effects in numberleſs multitudes of holy creatures, 
angels and ſaints. Theſe ſame works of God, from 


which wicked men take occaſion to neglect him, are 


to all holy creatures, means and motives of love, e- 
ſteem, adoration, praiſe and thankſgiving, reliance on 


him, and deſire of union to him: Light i is not more 
oppoſite to darkneſs, than theſe native effects of 
God's works are to the unnatura] evil uſes, that 


wicked men make of them ; they make the effects 


of his power occaſions of deſpiſing him; the evi- 


dences of his all - ſufficiency occaſions of a 
their deſires from him. And, which is the moſt mon- 


ſtrous abuſe imaginable, as was before obſerved, 
they make his benefits occaſions of ingratitude. 


It was proved already, that che pleaſures of ſenſe 


are evidences of God's goodneſs, becauſe they are 
means of preſerving mankind; but there is a wiſe 


temperament in this, which ſerves both to illuſtrate 


the doctrine, and to refute the objections in view. 


It is God's goodneſs, that theſe objects being ſo uſe- 
ful, are ſo pleaſant as they are; it is God's goodneſs 


likewiſe that they are not more pleaſant ; it is dan- 
gerous to exceed in them; ſuch exceſs tends not 
only to divert the thoughts, but to alienate the mind 
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from the higher een to which theſe inferior: 
things ſhould lead us ; for preventing that exceſs 
it is wiſely. ordered, that theſe pleaſures are neither 
too numerous, nor two violent, nor durable: It is 
otherwiſe with ſpiritual and intellectual enjoy- 
ments; theſe tend directly to the perfection of our 
ſouls, whereas the former are but for the ſubſiſt 
ence of our bodies. Intellectual enjoyments have 
ſomething in their nature that is immortal, like the 
ſoul; but ſenſible pleaſures are made fleeting and 
ſhort lived; becauſe, however innocent in themſelves, 
they are dangerous when exceeded in: It is but; a 
ſmall part of life they-can fill up, and, when idoliz- 
ed, they decay by uſe, and cloy by repetition. Things 
are ſo well adjuſted, that there is juſt ſo much plea- 
ſure in theſe objects, as may effectually excite men 
to uſe them, and ſo little, as ſhould in all reaſon 
hinder them from abuſing them. 
The ſaine conſiderations ſerve alſo to refute the 
ſecond: objection that was mentioned, viz. That theſe 
objects which are the occaſions of ſin, are not only 
made pleaſant but neceſſary to us, and that there 
are defires after them implanted in our nature. 
This objection carries its anſwer in its boſom, (tho? 
through men's ſtupidity it does harm.) If theſe ob- 
jects are neceſſary to us, that itſelf ſhows that the 
uſe of them is lawful, and the juſt and natural de- 
ſire of them innocent. God has only implanted in 
men deſires towards what is their duty, that is, ſelf- 
preſervation ; but if men's wickedneſs abuſeth the 
means of their preſervation into occaſions of their 
ruin, even the heathens could obſerve that this is living 
contrary to nature; beſides, it is obvious, that God 
has ſo ordered matters, that it is a very little that 
fatisfies nature, and when that good end is obtained, 
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r | defire-ceaſes. Thus it is with hunger and thirſt, 
5 for inſtance, when one has taken what is ſufficient 
er for health and nouriſhment. It is otherwiſe indeed 
18 with men, who have contracted evil habits, by being 
y- accuſtomed to exceſs ; but theſe habits are not na - 
Ar tural, but acquired; and we. fhould diſtinguiſh be- 
* tween theſe inclinations implanted in us . 
ve and thoſe that are contracted by ourſelves. 
8 If it be aſked, Why theſe objects are made neceſ- 
d fary to us? This queſtion is as much out of the 
s way, as to aſk oy the world was made, or men 
94 made to inhabit it. The prophet / Iſaiah ſeems to 
2 intimate, that to have made the carth uninhabi- 
I ted, would have been a making of it in vain ; 
at - Iſa. xlv. 18. Thus faith the Lord Cd himſelf, that 
a formed the earth, and made it Ae created it 
ER not in vain, he formed it to be inhabited, It is hard 
7 to conceive, how it could properly be-reckoned in- 
be habited, if no creatures reſided in it but pure ſpirits; 
fs | furcly it is no reflexion on the Creator, that he has | 
my | made ſuch a world as this lower world 12,0 at ha- 


ving made it ſo beautiful and glorious as it is, that he 
has not left it to be a deſolate wilderneſs; and then 


re. 
_ it is caſy to conceive, that according to the beſt or- 


cap ed 


TTY der of nature, and the beſt contrived laws to-govern | 
he it, ſuch inhabitants conſiſting of body as well as ſpi- | 
Je. rit, could not ſubſiſt, without being conſtantly re- | 
zn cruited with the means of life and nouriſhment, If | 
elk. it were not for that, the viſible world would be 
he comparatively uſeleſs; if it were no way ſubſervient 

wee 0 the preſervation and ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, 

ing there would not be that beautiful connection that 

384 is now between the viſible and inviſible world, ma- 


king things void of life and reaſon uſeful to crea- 
that 
tures endowed with both. 
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To this we may add, that our natural neceſſities, 
when duly conſidered, are arguments of God's good- 


neſs, becauſe, in their proper tendency, they are an- 


tidotes againſt fin, and helps to duty. Their pro- 


per tendency is to give us an impreſſion of our own 
natural emptineſs, God's all- ſufficiency, and our de- 
pendency upon him, from whom we need ſo many 
things, with which he furniſheth us ſo bountifully; 


by this means, not leaving himſelf without witneſs, 


as Paul reaſoned with the people of Lyſtra in the 
forecited place, Acts xiv. 17. - Beſides it is uſeful 


to reflect here on what was hinted before, that hu- 


man neceſſities are an excellent cement of human 


ſocicties, and the many uſeful and beautiful relati- 
ons comprehended in them; they lay alſo a founda- 


tion for the exerciſe of innumerable virtues and 


graces, which otherwiſe could not be exerciſed in ſo 
remarkable a manner, for making mens graces and 


good works ſhine before the world, to the glory of 


| God. Matth. v. 16. And ſince the image of God 


drawn on the ſoul of a creature, is the noble work- 
manſhip f in the creation, it ſhould not be thought 


improper that it have occaſions of ſhining in all its 
ſplendor, for the honour of its Author. Were it 
not for mens natural neceſſities, they would not 


have theſe excellent opportunities that now they 
enjoy of ſhewing either their love to God, by ſacrifi- 
cing intereſt to duty, when they happen to interfere; 
or their love to their neighbours, by acts of charity, 
pity and compaſſion, bounty, generoſity, and the 


like; or temperance, ſobriety, and other duties that 


relate more immediately to the mangement of them 
ſelves. Theſe neceſſities are alſo the foundation of 


all that beautiful variety of ſtations and employ- 
ments, which, together with other excellent uſes, 


IJ 


es, 
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ſerve to keep men from idleneſs and inactivity, than 


which, experience ſhews nothing is more hurtful. 
Men pretend indeed oft-times, that their labours 
are binderances of their duties; but experience 
ſhews that generally theſe who have moſt time, are 
not the perſons who make the beit uſe of it. 80 


that man's eating his bread with the ſweat of his 
brow, is ſuch a puniſhment of fin, as is at the ſame 
time an excellent reſtraint upon it. 


From all which it appears, that by the 4 God 


hath implanted in us, and the objects he has made 


neceſſary to us, he does not tempt us to ſin, but 


excite us to duty; and that theſe things which are 
made occaſions of evil, are really neceſſary means of 


good; and that tho' they are unnaturally perverted 


by bad men, yet their natural tendency is the exerciſe 
and triumph of many graces and virtues. God's 
goodneſs i in this matter is the more evident, the more 


it is enquired into; he has implanted in us deſires af - 
ter things uſeful and neceſſary, but none after thoſe 
things that are uſeleſs or hurtful,as was hinted before: 
No ſuperfluous deſires are natural, theſe are acquir- 
ed by men themſelves, and oftentimes improven to 
the prejudice of theſe deſires that are juſt and na- 
tural: And, upon the whole, the uſe we ſhould 
make of theſe reflexions is certainly an humble ac- 
knowledgment of our own emptineſs, and of God S 
all- ſufficient goodneſs. 

After what is ſaid about our natural deſires, it is 
eaſy to anſwer the objections about God's making 
laws againſt them; it is only againſt exceſs in them, 
and that exceſs is graciouſly forbidden by God, ſince 
it is ſo hurtful to us: It would be ſo, whether he 

had forbid it, or not. Exceſlive love of earthly ob- 
jets was ſhown before to be the chief ſource of 
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_ earthly trouble; it is in its nature hurtful to our 
ſouls and bodies, and makes us hurtful to others; 
to our ſouls, by alienating them from our chief good 
and only happineſs; to our bodies, by the natural 
fruit of intemperance, anxiety and exceſſive toil; 
and to our neighbours, by tempting us to injuſtice, 
oppreſſion and ſtrife, and by hindering from chari - 
ty and beneficence. 

It is the very nature of wiſdom, not to love any 
object above its real worth: This is what God's law 
requires of us; and ſurely nothing can be more ne- 
ceſſary, or more reaſonable; it is the way to that 
true enjoyment of the creatures, which is both moſt 
for the honour of God, and our good: And the al- 
lowances, which it was ſhown his law makes for caſes 
of abſolute neceſſity, prove that there is a perfect 
harmony betwixt his precepts, as he is the Law-giver 
of the world, and his n as he is the Author ft 
nature. 
As to the next u eſetion; viz. That earthly. objedts : 
continue pleaſant, even when abuſed by fin; it is 

plain it could not be otherwiſe, unleſs Ged would 
deſtroy the nature of his own creatures at every 
time when men abuſe them. It is eaſy to conceive, 
that God may have infinitely: wiſe reaſons for not 
taking ſuch meaſures; for not overturning theſe laws 
of his which-govern nature, at every time when men 
violate theſe laws which ſhould govern their actions; 
for not breaking the perfect order of his own works, 
whenever men are guilty of any diſorder in theirs. 
No doubt if we conſider God's abſolute power, he 
could (for example) turn the moſt wholſome food 
into poiſon, when it is ſinfully procured or enjoyed. 
But beſides the reaſons God has for not changing 
the eſtabliſhed order of nature; it is evident that 
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ſuch outward miracles would not prevent inward 


diſorderly inclination, in which ſin and corruption 
chiefly conſiſts; they would not hinder that immo- 


derate love of the creatures, which is not reſtrained 


by other motives, but they would hinder indeed 
the trial and exerciſe of graces and virtues by which 
the moderate love of theſe objects promote the glo- 


ry of God, and the good of men. It is plain there 


would not be ſo much virtue in juſtice, if there be 
no advantage by injuſtice; That is to ſay, preſent 


advantage; for the reſt, taking in all conſiderations, 


it was ſhown already, that God has ordered mat- 


ters fo, that the motives of true profits and pleaſure 


are on the ſide of holineſs and righteouſneſs, both 


as to this life and the next. And, in a word, not to 


inſiſt longer on this objection, it is plain it cannot be 
urged without blaming providence for not warking 


miracles conſtantly to prevent fin ; whereas the de- 


ſign of this diſcourſe is not to few the reaſons why 


God does not infallibly hinder men from all ſin, 


but to ſhew that he does not tempt them to any. 
As to the laſt objection, viz. 'That we are placed 
in ſuch circumſtances, that we are ſurrounded with 
theſe tempting objects on all hands, and that they 
make continual impreſſion on our ſenſes. It is true, 
God has placed us in ſuch circumſtances; he has ſur- 


rounded us with theſe objects. but he has made theſe 


objects all very good; it is we ourſelves that make 
them temptations to evil; any truth that is in the 


objection amounts only to this, and it is thus it, 
ſhould be expreſſed, God has ſurrounded us with 
_ neceſſary and uſeful objects, diſplaying his glory, 


and contributing to our ſubſiſtance, He has ſur- 
rounded us on all hands with the fruits of his boun- 
ty, and cffects of his nh he has ena us s with 
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ſenſes ſuitable to theſe objects to ſee his glory in 
them all, and to apply ſeveral. of them to various 


good uſes, which are motives to love him, and ma- 


terials for conteraplating and adoring him. There 
is nothing in all this, but what is really ground of 
praiſe, and not of cenſure; it would be the wildeſt 
extravagance for men to complain either that theſe 
uſeful objects, are not wholly removed, or tkat they 
themſeves, are not deprived of the ſenſes by which 
they perceive them, and make uſe of them. If this 
ohjection had any force, it would be againſt. peo- - 


15 pling of this world at all; which was conſidered al- 


ready. No doubt indeed heaven is an incompara- 
bly better place; but that cannot reflect on God, 
for not making all the reſt of the creation a wilder- 
neſs; if we embraced the terms on which heaven is 
ares, ſurely our abſence from it is not ſo long, 

that we have very much reaſon to repine at it. The 

time of our life of faith, and ſtate of trial, is not fo 
very tedious. On other occaſions men are more 


ready to complain, their time among the ſenfible 


Objects of this lower world is rather too ſhort; They 
who are of a different diſpoſition, and with ſub- 
miſſion to God, long to be among higher objects, 
and are weary of earthly things, are the perſons 
who are in leaft danger of negleQing the former, 


or abuſing the latter; as all are obliged to conſider 


that the true uſe and tendency of the one, is to lead 
us up to the other. And fince * the inviſible 
things of God may be clearly ſeen in all the viſible 

creatures, theſe things ſank the deeper into our 

hearts for this very reaſon, becauſe the manifeſtati · 
on of them makes continual impreſſion on our fenfes. 
Thus we have conſidered ſeveral arguments, 
which ſerve. both to confirm the — and to 
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anſwer objefions againſt it; and though this doe- 


trine be plainly revealed in ſcripture, eſpecially in 
the text, and divine revelation obliges us to believe. 


it, yet thefe conſiderations are uſeful, beeauſe, as 
was ſhown before, many who. profeſs to believe the 


ſcriptures in general, are troubled with hurtful fug- 


geſtions againſt this doctrine in particular; and it is 


good for them if they be troubled for them, and 


ſtruggle againſt them. Thoſe who have moſt of the 
love of God may ſometimes be perplexed with un · 


ſuitable thoughts concerning him, but they will uſe 
prayers. and endeavours for avoiding them. If there 
are other objections againſt this doctrine, which the 
evidences adduced cannot be applied to, we ſhould. 

conſider that there may be perplexing objections 
raiſed oftentimes, even againſt demonſtrable truths, 


that the difficulties. of this ſubject are owing to the 
darkneſs of our views of God's works, and that in- 


tricacy of providence, which is perfectly confiſtent 


with the righteoufneſs of it. God's own teſtimo- 


ny of his own holineſs, is an infallible evidence for 
it, which no difficulties ſhould hinder our affent to; 


and the conſiderations adduced ſhew that his works 
and actions agree with the teſtimony of his word, 


That as he cannot be tempted 10 evil, ſo neither 


 Fempteth he any man; this has been ſhown at large 


from the nature of God's works; I ſhall only add 
here a few things taken from the nature of fin, 
Sin is a forſaking of God; It is plain, he cannot 


' tempt us to forſake bimſelf, unleſs he give us 


ground to expect more happineſs, by forſaking him 


than by being united to him; this is impſſible; rea · 
ſon and experience, as well as ſcripture, ſhew that it 


is an exceeding evil and bitter thing to depart from 


the living God, Sin is the tranſgreſſion of his law; 
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How can he be chought to propoſe motives to us to 


diſobey himſelf? Sin is a preferring his creatures 
to himſelf: How can he be thought to put any thing 


in the creatures, that ſhould: make us hope for 


more good in the effect, than in the cauſe? 

The uſe that we ſhould make of this doctrine, 
was hinted already, in ſhewing the importance of 
it, and the evidences which prove that theſe 
thoughts of God which the text rebukes, tho' both 


unreaſonable and dangerous, are very common and 
ordinary. The Spirit of God inculcates this doc 
trine upon us, to the end we may adore God's ſpot- 
leſs purity,” and loath ourſelves for our inexcuſa- 


ble wickedneſs, The truths that have been inſiſted 


on, have a very proper tendency this way; it is cer- 


tain we can ſcarce conſider fin in any light that 
ſhews more the madneſs of it, than the affront it 


does to God, by preferring his creatures to himſelf: 


our giving them that preference is not an honouring 
them, but a monſtrous and unnatural abuſe of them. 
Their beauty and glory conſiſts in manifeſting that of 


their Author. This is the chief end, and true uſe of : 
them. Theſe viſible things which are void of life and 


reaſon themſelves are conſtantly importuning us who 
are privileged with both, to imploy them in praiſing 
and ſerving him who is their Creator and ours; they 
offer themſelves as ſteps by which our thoughts may 
aſcend to him. When, inſtead of this they are made 
Inſtruments of rebellion againſt him, theſe dumb 


creatures, to allude to the apoftle's expreſſion, Rom. 


viii, 20, 21, 22. Groan under the bondage of our 


corruption, and travail in pain under the oppreſſion 
of our vanity, to which they are not willingly made 


ſubject; they proteſt and exclaim againſt the bad uſe 
we make of them, contrary to the end of their be · 
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ing; and: upbraid and reproach: us for our ingrati· 
tude to God, our abuſe of them, and erneltp tos 
ourſelves. 

If men could excuſe themſelves for: not placing; 
_ their. chief happineſs in God; they; might the more 
eaſily excuſe all their other ſins; for in effect, that: 
is the ſource of all; ſince we have an inbred thirſt: 
after happineſs, it is impoſſible but we muſt be ſecx : 
ing after it in ſomething: or other, if not in God. 
then certainly in: his creatures; and if ſo, it is im- 
poſſible but that fundamental diſorder ſhould put 
all the powers and affections of our ſouls into con- 
fuſion; When a man has ſixed his chief affections; 
on creatures, and made them his chief end, it is im- 
_ poſſible: but he ſhould have am inclinat ion to the: 
means of that end, though: contrary ta his true ins. 
tereſt, an d an averſion from things that are: oppaſite: 
to theſe his chief deſires tho” really never ſo excels. 
lent. Thus the love of fin creates a diſtaſte of God's. 
laws, inſtructiom and: revelations, becauſe: they ara: 
. againſt: ſin; and by this. wretched chain, corrupti- 
on proves 4: diſeaſe: that both leads: to death, and 
begets an averſion to the means: of recover. Thus: 

God's: creatures are made accafions and pretences; 
for offending him, tho? there is nothing in him or 
them to juſtify the neglect of the: one, or abuſe: of 
the other; nothing, on the contrary, hut what: 
ſhews-that ſuch a practice is n deſtructive an | 
inexcuſable. 

If we keep our love of outward things within ſuch 
bounds, as to do no prejudice to the love of God 
and our neighbour, or even to the true: love of our- 
ſelves; this would be that true mortification which 
God requires, and for which the grace of Jeſus 
Chriſt is offered to us; it is only ſuperſtition, and. 
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particularly that of the church of Rome, that com- 
mands men to abſtain from things that God made 
to be received with thankſgiving: The apoſtle fore- 
told this as one of the errors of the laſt day, No 
doubt,abſtinence even from things in themſelves law- 


flul, has its own uſe on many occaſions ; but exceſſi ve 


auſterity that way, is the extreme moſt men are 


leaſt liable to. In the mean time we may obſerve, 


that he whoſe life ſhould be the pattern of ours as 
to temperance and all other duties, tho' he was a 
man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief, did not 
refuſe to join with men for their good in the uſe of 
the lawful comforts as well as neceſſaries of life. 
This indeed expoſed his ſpotleſs character to the 
cenſure of moroſe hypocrites, becauſe he did not 
affect that uſeleſs auſterity, on which they valued 
themſelves ſo much: But it ſhews, that ſpiritual 
comforts and temporal comforts are far from being 
inconſiſtent. But wretched is their caſe, who abuſe 
that liberty they have from God into an occaſion of 
bringing themſelves under bondage to his creatures. 
They can give no pleaſure or trouble independent- 
ly of him; whatever pleaſure they give, it is him 
they ſhould make us love; whatever trouble they 
give, it is him they ſhould make us fear; and our 
love and fear ſhould not hinder, but * each o- 
ther; becauſe as we cannot abuſe his goodneſs with- 
out rendering ourſelves obnoxious to his juſtice, we 
ſhould conſider that perfect goodneſs and perfect 
juſtice are ſo far from being Hconſiſtent, that they | 
are inſeparable. 
The truths that have been inſiſted on, afford va- 
rious motives for adoring both theſe glorious at- 
tributes. As to God's juſtice, ſome of the obſer- 
vations that have been propoſed, might be uſefully 


t 
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applied by many, for convincing their hearts, thro“! 
God's grace, both of the righteouſneſs of future 
puniſhments, and the certainty of them. MWickedneſs 
affronts God, and abuſes his creatures; it makes 


men incapable of the enjoyment of the former at 


all, or of the latter with true ſatisfaction ; and 
therefore fince it both wrongs God, and his crea- 


' tures, and makes a man incapable of happineſs in 


him, or real contentment in them; it deſerves the 


loſs of both, and naturally tends to it; they who 


entirely negle&t God here, ſurely have no ground 
to expect to enjoy him hereafter. And as to his 


creatures, they may find it hard to perſuade them- 
ſelves, if they conſider, that God will be eternal- 


ly multiplying on them thoſe benefits in the next 
world, which they ſo hainouſly abuſed in this. Now 


it is evident, that even ſuppoſing God ſhould put 


no poſitive puniſhment on wicked men, but only 
deprive them for ever of all his favours which they 
have abuſed, 'That itſelf would be enough to cauſe 


ſuch everlaſting anguiſh and melancholy, as cannot 
well be deſcribed. or concevied. To be left to our 
- own natural emptineſs, to violent defires, without 


any objects to ſatisfy them, to ſuffer the total loſs of 
God, and all his good creatures,. is both a loſs very 


terrible in itſelf, and is ſo evidently the juſt demerit 


and native fruit of final impenitence, that it is a 


wonder how wicked men can overcome the appre-„ 


henſions of it. 2118 
This may contribute to illuſtrate the boil 


| uſe of this doctrine, which (as was hinted formerly) 
is to help us to a right ſenſe of God's infinite mercy, 
in the work of redemption; this we can never have 


without a perſuaſion of his righteouſneſs in the 


works of providence. While mens hearts blame 
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him fortheir:Gaw, they can never love him :avight for 
his mercies, particularly for his greateſt mercy; which 
is deliverance from fin, and its frutis: Whereas 
on the other hand, to entertain juſt thoughts of 


God, and of ourfelves (that is, to take all the blame 
of our ſin and miſery to ourſelves) and to acknow- 


ledge ſincerely that he is perfectly free from it, is the 


way, through God's grace to ſuch: gratitude to him 


for his unſpeakable gift, as makes the moſt rational 
and happieſt diſpoſition of mind, that. redeemed ſin · 


ners are capable of. 


It is worth the obſerving here, that many who 


are prejudiced againſt revealed religion, acknowledge 


that natural religion is: very plain and rational. It is 
evident the difficulties againſt the apoſtle” s doctrine 
are difficulties :of natural religion; it is not the 
Scripture only that tells us we are ſinful, guilty, 


corrupt creatures; experience tells it, and reafon 


«teaches us, that an infinitely perfect God muſt be 


perfectly free, both from the blame of our ſin, and 1 
the miſery which it tends to; experience and rea- 
ſion teach us, that we are Gumers and deſerve pu- 


niſhment; it is the:goſpel that teaches us the: reme- 


dy. It is unreaſonable to make the difficulties of 


natural religion prejudices againſt revealed religion: 
The ſubject inſiſted on ſerves to give a right impreſ- 
Non of both, by giving a juſt view of God's actions 
and of thoſe of his creatures; if that view of them 


were familiar to us, through God's grace, the love of 
his creatures, inſtead of amin our love to him, 


would be a help to it. This would be a happy 


ſtratagem for turning theſe earthly. things, which 


corruption makes our enemies, to be really our 
friends; all the pleaſures in theſe ſtreams, would 


make us love the fountain; and all the trouble in 
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them would make us long for him, long for that 
unmixed, unqualified bliſs, where there is no more 
need of temperance, becauſe there is no poſlibility of 
exceſs; where deſire will not be checked, nor en- 
joyment reſtrained ; where our joys will wy none 
of that alloy that always cleaves to our joys here; 

where our honour will be without envy, our friend- 
ſhipwithour ſtrife, our riches without care, our plea- 
| ſures without mixture, without interruption ; and, 

which crowns all, . end. | 


1 
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. Glerying in the Crof: of Chriſt, 


Gar. vi. 1 


But Cod forbid that I. ſhould glory, ſave in the croſs of 
our Lord Feſus Chriſt, by whim the world is cru- 
_Cified unto me, and 1 . the world, 


| is an old and Wake ene that many of 
the moſt excellent objects in the world, are ob- 

jects whoſe excellency does not appear at firſt view; 
as on the other hand many things of little value ap · 
pear more excellent at firſt than a narrower view 
| difovers them to be. 'There are ſome things we ad- 
mire becauſe we do not know them, and the more 
we know them, the leſs we admire them; T here 
are Other things we deſpiſe through ignorance, be- 
cauſe it requires pains and application t to diſcover 
5 Want beauty and excellency. 
| F 


—— in 
This holds true in nothing more than in that glo- 
rious deſpiſed object mentioned in the text. There 
is nothing the world is more divided about in its 
opinion, than this. To the one part it is altogether 
contemptible, to the other it is altogether glorious; WV 
The one part of the world wonders what attractives 
others find in it: And the other part wonders how MK 
the reſt of the world are ſo ſtupid as not to ſee 
them; and are amazed at the blindneſs of ene, 
and their own former blindneſ. 
00; bs ſaid -of the famous reformer Melancton, 
when he firſt ſaw the glory of this object at his con- 
verſion, he imagined he could eaſily, by plain per- 
ſuaſion, convince others of it: That the matter being 
ſo plain and the evidence ſo ſtrong, he did not ſee 
how, on a fair repreſentation any could ſtand out 
againſt it. But upon trial he was forced to ex- 
preſs himſelf with regret, That old Adam was too 
ſtrong for young Melancton, and that human cor- 
ruption was too. ſtrong for human Perſuaſion, 
without divine grace. 
The true uſe we fhould make of chis, is certainly 
to apply for that enlightening grace to ourſelves, | 
which the apoſtle Paul prays for in the behalf of the 
Epheſians, Eph. i. 17. That the God of our Lord 
Feſus Chriſt —— may give us the ſpirit of wiſdom, 
and revelation in the knowledge of him. But as here | 
and in other caſes, prayers and means ſhould be | 
joined together; ſo one of the principal means of 
right knowledge of the principal object of our faith, 
and ground of our hope, is to meditate on the glo- 
ry of that object, aſſerted ſo ſtrongly in this text, 
and that by one, who formerly had as diminiſhing 
thoughts of it, as any of its enemies can have. 
* the verſes preceding the ont, the apoſtle tells 


Vs, 
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| the Galatians, what ſome falſe teachers among them 
gloried in; here he tells what he gloried in himſelf, 


They gloried in the old ceremonies of the Jewiſh 


' 8 law, which were but ſhadows ; he gloried in the 


croſs of Chriſt, the ſubſtance: He knew it was an af- 
front to the ſubſtance, to continue theſe ſhadows 
in their former force, after the ſubſtance itſelf ap- 


peared, therefore he regrets that practice with zea!, 


aad at the ſame time confines his own glorying to 
that bleſſed object which the thadows were deſigned 
to ſignify. God forbid that 1 ana glory Fave © in the 
croſs of Cbriſt, &c. | 
Here the apoſtle ſheweth us, both his high eſteem 
of the croſs of Chriſt and the powerful influence 
of it upon his mind. The croſs of Chriſt ſignifies 
in Scripture ſometimes our ſufferings for.Chriſt, 
ſometimes his ſuffering for us. As the latter is the 


chief, and moſt natural ſenſe of the words, ſo there 


is reaſon to think it is the ſenſe of the apoſtle here: 


This is the ſenſe of the ſame expreſſion, in the 12th 


verſe of this chapter, which ſpeaks of perſecution 
(that is our ſuffering) for the croſs of Chriſt, i. e. 
the doctrine of Chriſt's croſs : Beſides, it is certain 


that it is not our ſufferings, but Chriſt's ſufferings, 


which we are chiefly to glory in, to the excluſion 


of other things; and it is not the former chiefly, but 


the latter, that mortifies our corruptions, and cru - 
cifies the world to us. 6 

The croſs of Chriſt may ſignify hens not only 
his death, but the whole of his humiliation, or all 
the ſufferings of his life and death; of which ſuffer- 


ings, the croſs was the en eee ee The apoſtle 
both here and elſewhere, mentions the Croſs, to re- 
mind us of the manner of his death, and to ſtrength- 
«1 in our minds thoſe impreſſions which the con- 


F 2 


2 - iy | lying 7 in 
deſcenſion of that Jeagh; had made, or ought 10 have | 
made in them: That the Author of liberty ſhould IM 
ſuffer the death of a ſlave; the fountain of honour, | 
the height of diſgrace; that the puniſhments which | 
were wont to be inflicted upon the meaneſt perſons 
. for the higheſt offences, ſhould be inflicted on the 
greateſt perſon that could ſuffer : This! is the ME 
that the apoſtle gloried in. | 
There are not two things more oppoſite than 
glory and ſhame ; here the apoſtle joins them to- 
_ gether; The croſs in itſelf is an object full of ſhame; 
in this caſe it appeareth to the apoſtle full of glory: 
It had been leſs remarkable, had he only ſaid, he 
gloried in his Redeemer's exaltation after he left 
the world, or in the glory he had with the Father, | 
before he came to it, yea, before the world was: 
But the object of the apoltle's glorying is the Re- 
deemer, not only conſidered in the higheſt ſtate of 
honour and dignity, but even viewed in the loweſt 
circumſtances of diſgrace and i ignominy, not only 
us a powerful and exalted, pos as a + EN n. 
erueiſied Saxionr, <2 553; i 
Crying ſignifies: the bighelt 4 of l 93 
5 the croſs of Chriſt was an object of which the apoſtle 9 
had the moſt exalted ſentiments, and the moſt pro- 
| found veneration; this veneration he took pleaſure 
to avow before the world, and was ready to publiſh 
on all occaſions ; This object ſo occupied his heart 
and engroſſed his affections, that it left no room 
for any thing elſe; he gloried in nothing elſe; and, 
as he telleth us in other places, He counted every 
thing elſe but loſs and dung, and would know no- 
thing elſe, and was determined about it. 1 Cor, ii. 2. 
The manner of expreſſing his eſteem of this ob- 
bs "Jet has a remarkable force and ee, in it, 
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Gul forbid, or let it by no means happen; as if he 
had ſaid. God forbid, whatever others do, that 
« ever it ſhould be ſaid, that Paul the old perſecu- 
« ter ſhould glory in any thing elſe, but in the 
& crucified Redeemer; who plucked him as a brand 
| & out of the fire, when he was running farther and 
«© farther into it; and who purſued him with mercy 
« and kindneſs, when he was purſuing Him in his 
&© members, with fierceneſs and cruelty, I did it 
„ through ignorance (and it is only through igno- 
% rance that any deſpiſe him;) he has now reveal- 
© ed himſelf to me, and God forbid that the light 
c that met me near Damaſcus, ſhould ever go out 
« of my mind; it was a light full of glory, the ob- 
e diſcovered was all glorious, my all in all, 
“ and God forbid that I ſhould ey in any Ng. | 
«- elſe,” | 
Illis eſteem of that bleſſed object was great, and 
its influence on him proportionable : By it the 
world was crucified to him, and he was cruciſied to 
the world; here is a mutual crucifixion. His eſteem 
of Chriſt was the cauſe why the world deſpiſed him, 
and was deſpiſed by him; not that the croſs made 
him hate the men of the world, or refuſe the law - 
ful enjoyments of it. It allowed htm the uſe of 
the latter, and obliged him to love the former; but 
It crucified theſe corruptions, which are contrary 
both to the love of our neighbour, and the true en- 
joyment of the creatures, This is called fighting, 
_ warring, wreſtling, and killing. The reaſon is, be- 
cauſe we ſhould look upon ſin as our preateſt ene- 
my, the greateſt enemy of our ſouls, and of the 
Saviour of our ſouls; this was the view the apoſtle 
had of fin, and of the corruption that' is in the 
world 1 luſt, (2. Pet. i. 4.) he looked upon 
| * 3 | 


3 * cen br": EE 1 
it as " a his Redeemer,” PEN this in- | 
ſpired him with a juſt reſentment againſt- it; it filled 
him with theſe bleſſed paſſions againſt it mendonet | 
by himſelf, 2 Cor. vii. 11. as the native fruits of 
faith, and repentance, zeal, indignation, revenge; 
that is, ſuch a deteſtation of ſin, as was . wid 
the moſt careful watchfulneſs againſt it, 

I ais is that crucifying of the world, meant by 
the apoſtle; the reaſon of the expreſſion is, becauſe 
the inordinate love of wordly things is one of the 

chief ſources of ſin; the croſs of Chriſt gave ſuch 

a happy turn to the apoſtle's affections, that the 
world was no more the ſame thing to him, that it 

was to others, and that it had been formerly to 
himſelf, His ſoul was ſick of its pomp; and the things 
he was moſt fond of before; had now loſt their reliſh 
with him; its honours appeared now contemptible, 
its riches poor, its pleaſures nauſeous ; its exam- 

ples and favours did not allure, nor its e ter- 
rify him; he conſidered the love or hatred of men, 
not chiefly as it affected him, but themſelves, by 

| furthering or hindering the ſucceſs of his doctrine 
among them; all theſe things may be included in 
that crucifying of the world, mentioned in the laſt 

_ clauſe of the verſe : But the intended ground of the s 
diſcourſe being the firſt claule, the ron: to be _ 
inſiſted on 1s this : 

„That the croſs of Chriſt urch Gnners matter 
of glorying above all other things: Yea that i it isin a = 

manner the only thing they ſhould glory in: The 7 

whole humiliation of Chriſt, and particularly his death 
for the ſake of finners, is an object that has ſuch in- 

comparable glory in it, that it becomes us to have the 
modſt honourable and exalted thoughts of it.” As this 

85 evidently ene in the rt, ſo 1 it is frequently 


the „ Guat ie WE: 


inn il on us in other ſeriptures, (2 Cor. iv. 6. 1 

led 2 Cor. iii. 18. 1 Cor. i. 19. and 24.) it is plain 

aed | that when the ſcriprures ſpeak of the glory of God, - 

of 0 in the face of Jeſus Chriſt, it is meant chiefly of his 

Je. glory in the face of Chriſt crucified; that is, i in _ 

ith work of redemption finiſhed on the croſs, \ | 
In diſcourſing on this ſubject it will be proper 

by firſt to conſider briefly, What it is to glory in any 

uſe object; and then, What ground of glorying we have 

he in this bleſſed object, propoſed in the text, | 

ch To glory in any object includes theſe two things, 

he WW firſta high eſteem of it, and then ſome concern in it. 

it we do not glory in the things we are intereſted in un- | 

to W leſs we eſteem them; nor in the things we admire and = 

gs eſteem unleſs we are ſome way intereſted in them, 

{1h 1 | But although all profeſſing Chriſtians are ſome way 

le, concerned to glory in the croſs of Chriſt, becauſe 

n- of their outward relation to him, by their baptiſ- 

r- mal covenant, and becauſe the bleſſed fruits of his 

n, croſs are both plainly revealed, and freely offered 

dy WW to them; yet it is thoſe only who have fincerely em- 

ae | braced thoſe offers that can truly glory in that ob- 

in ject. Vet what is their privilege, is the duty of all ;; 

* all ſhould be exhorted to glory in this object, and 

1e to have a high eſteem of it; becauſe of its excellency 

do | ; in_itfelf; to fix their hearts in it by faith, becauſe 


3 it is offered to them ; to ſhew their eſteem of it, by 
1 ſeeking an intereſt in it; and having a due eſteem 


a of it, and obtained an intereſt in it, to ſtudy a frame 
e of habitual triumph in it. But the nature of this, 
h WW happy frame of mind, is beſt underſtood, by con- 8 
-, Bp Me the glory of the object of it, 

„ |  - The ancient prophets, who foretell Chriſt's com» 

6. 2 ing, appear tranſported with the view of his glory. 


y.. 41 * 7 the New Teſtament. but alfo the Old, + if 
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repreſents the Meſnias as the moſt 1 and 
| moſt honourable perſon, that ever appeared on the 
ſtage of the world : It ſpeaks of him as a glorious 
Governor, a Prince, a King, a Conqueror ; beſides 
other magnificent titles of the greateſt dignity ſhew- 
Ing that his government ſhould be extenſive and 

everlaſting, and that his glory ſhould fill the whole 

earth. But, while the prophets foretell his greatneſs, 


they foretell alſo his meanneſs ; they ſhew indeed. | 


he was to be a glorious king, but a king who would 
be rejected and deſpiſed of men: And that after all 


the great expectation the world would have of him, ' 


he was to paſs over the ſtage of the world diſregard- 
ed and unobſerved, excepting as to the eee 
treatment he was to meet with on it. 

About the time of his coming the Jews were big 


with hopes of him as the great Deliverer, and chief 


ornament of their nation. And if hiſtory may be 
credited, even the heathens had a notion about that 
time, which poſlibly was derived from the Jewiſh 
| propheſies, that there was a Prince of unparalleled 


glory to riſe in the caſt, and even in Judea in par- 1 


ticular, who was to found a kind of univerſal mo- 


narchy. But their vain hearts, like that of moſt men 


in all ages, were ſo intoxicated with the admiration of 
wordly pomp, that that was the only greatneſs they 


had any notion or reliſh of; this made them form 
a picture of Him, who was the deſire of all nations, 1 


very unlike the original. | 
A king which the world admires, is one of 


extenſive power, with numerous armies, a golden 
crown and ſceptre, a throne of ſtate, magnificent | 


| palaces, ſumptuous feaſts, many attendants of high 
rank; immenſe treaſures to enrich them with, and 
various poſts of honour to prefer them to. 
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Here was the reverſe of all this; for a crown of 
gold, a crown of thorns ;, for a ſceptre, a reed put 
in his hand, in deriſion; for a throne, a croſs; 
| inſtead of palaces, not a place to lay his head 
in; inſtead of ſumptuous feaſts to others, oftimes 
hungry and thirſty himſelf ; inſtead of great atten- 
| dants, a company of poor fiſhermen; inſtead of trea» 
ſures to give them, not money enough to pay tri- 
bute, without working a miracle; and the prefer- 
ment offered them, was to give cath of them his 
croſs to bear. In all things the reverſe of wordly 
greatneſs from firſt to laſt, a manger for a cradle at 
his birth, not a place to lay his head ſometimes in 
his life, nor a grave of his own at his death. 5 
Here unbelief frets and murmurs, and aſks, Where 
is all the glory, that is ſo much extolled? For diſ- 
covering this, faith needs only look thro' that thin 
vail of fleſh ; and under that low diſguiſe appears 
che Lord of glorhe the King of Kings; the Lord of 
hoſts; ſtrong and mighty, (Pal. xxiv. 8) The Lord 
mighty in battle; the heayens his throng, the carth _ 2 
his footſtool,” the light his garments, the clouds his 
' B chariots, the thunder his voice; his ſtrength omnipo= „ 
| tence, his riches all- ſufficiency, his glory infinite, 
his retinue the hoſts of heaven, and the excellent 
ones of the. earfh, on whom he beſtowes riches un- 
ſearcheable, an inheritance incorruptible, banquets of 
everlaſting joys, and preferments of immortal ho- 
nour, making them kings and prieſts unto God, con- 
querors, yea and more than conquerors, children 
of God, and myſtically one with himſelf. | | 
Here appears ſomething incomparably ahove all 
worldly glory, tho' under a mean diſguiſe. But the 
objection is ſtill againſt that diſguſe; yet even that 
18 upon due Pay will appear to be 
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ſo glorious, that its very meaneſs is honourable : | 
It was a glorious diſguiſe, becauſe the deſigns and 
effects of it are ſo; if he ſuffered ſhame, poverty, 
pain, ſorrows and death, for a time, it was that we 
might not ſuffer theſe things for ever. That mean- 
neſs therefore was glorious, becauſe it was ſubſervi- 
ent unto an infinitely glorious 2 of love and 
mercy. 0 
It was ſubſervient more ways than one, it ſatisfied 
the penalty of the law,it put unſpeakable honour on | 
the commandments of it. It was a part of Chriſt's 8 
defign to make holineſs, (thar is, obedience to the 
law) ſo honourable, that every thing elſe ſhould be 
contemptible in compariſon of it; love of worldly 
greatneſs, is one of the principal binderances of it: 
We did not need the example of Chriſt to commend 
earthly grandeur to us, but very much to- reconcile 
us to the contrary, and to make us eſteem holineſs, WW 
tho' accompanied with meanneſs; Chriſt's low ſtate 
was an excellent mean for this end. There was : 
therefore greatneſs, even in his meanneſs: Other : 
men are honourable by their ſtation, but Chriſt's WM 
ſtation was made honourable by him; he has made. 
poverty and meanneſs joined with holineſs, to be 
a ſtate of dignity, E 
Thus Chriſt's outward meanneſs, that diſguiſed 
his real greatneſs, was in itſelf glorious, becauſe of 
the deſign of it. Yet that meanneſs did not wholly 
becloud it; many beams of glory ſhone through it. 
His birth was mean on earth below: But it was ce- 
lebrated with Hallelujahs by the heavenly hoſt in the | 
air above; he had a poor lodging, but a ſtar lighted | 
viſitants to it from diſtant countries. Never Prince | 
had ſuch viſitants ſo conducted. He had not the 


magnificent equipage that others Kings have, but he 


* 


le: Jas attended with multitudes of patients, ſeeking, 
and obtaining healing of ſoul and body; that was 
more true greatneſs, than if he had been attended 
3} with crouds of Princes : He made the dumb that at- 
5 tended him ſing his pr aiſes, and the lame to leap for 
5 | joy, the deaf to hear his wonders, and the blind to 
ſee his glory : He had no guard of ſoldiers, nor mag- 
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nificent retinue of ſervants ; but, as the centurion, 
that had both, acknowlhnlend; health and ſickneſs, 
Even the 
winds and ſtorms, which no earthly power can con- 
and death and the grave durſt 


He did not walk upon tapeſtry, but 
when he walked on the ſea, the waters ſupported 
him: All parts of the creation, excepting ſinful men, 


| honoured him as their Creator: He kept no trea- 


fare, but when he had occaſion for money, the ſea 


| ſent it to him in the mouth of a fiſh: He had no 


barns, nor corn-fields, but when he inclined to make 
a feaſt, a few loaves covered a ſufficient table for 
many thouſands. None of all the monarchs of the 
world ever gave ſuch entertainment. By theſe and 
many ſuch things, the Redeemer's glory ſhone thro? 
his meanneſs, in the ſeveral parts of his life. Nor 
was it wholly clouded at his death; he had not in- 
deed that phantaſtic equipage of ſorrow that other 
great perſons have on ſuch occaſions. But the frame 
of nature folemnized the death of its Author; hea- 


ven and earth were mourners : The ſun was clad in 


black; and if the inhabitants of the earth were un- 
the earth itſelf trembled under the awful 
load; there were few to pay the Jewiſh compliment 
of renting their garments, but the rocks were nobſo 
iuſenſible; they rent their bowels ; he had nota. 
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grave of his own, but other mens ; graves: opened to 

him. Death and the grave might be proud of ſuch 
a tenant in their territories, but he came not there 


as a ſubject, but as an invader, a conqueror; it was 


then the king of terrors loſt his ſting, and on the 
third day the Prince of life triumphed over him, 
ſpoiling death and the grave. But this laſt particular 
belongs to Chriſt's exaltation ; the other inſtances 
ſhew a part of the glory of his humiliation, but! it is 
a ſmall part of it. li. 
The glory of the «ol 4 Chriſt, which we are 
_ chiefly to eſteem, is the glory of God's infinite per- 
fections diſplayed in the+*work of redemption, as 
the apoſtle expreſſes it, the glory of God in the face 
/ Chriſt Teſus, (2 Cor. iv. 6.) Even of Chriſt cru- 
cified, 1 Cor. ii. 2. It is this which makes any other i 
object glorious, according as it manifeſts more or 
leſs of the perfections of God. This is what makes 
the works of creation ſo glorious; the heavens de- 
clare God's glory, and the firmament, his handy- 
work. And we are inexcuſable for not taking more 
Pains to contemplate God's perfections in them, his 
almighty power, and incomprehenſible wiſdom, and 
particularly his infinite goodneſs, But the effects | 
of the Divine goodneſs, in the works of creation 
are only temporal favours; the favours purchaſed 
to us by the croſs of Chriſt are eternal. Beſides, 
although the works of creation plainly ſhew that N 
God is in himſelf good; yet they alſo ſhew that God 
is juſt, and that he is diſpleaſed with us for our ſins; 
nor do they point out to us the way how we may | 
be reconciled to him: They publiſh the Creator's 


glory, they publiſh at the ſame time his laws and 


our obligations to obey them. Our conſciences tell 
us we have neglected theſe obligations, violated 
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theſe laws, and conſequently incurred the Lawgiver's 


1 diſpleaſure : His works declaring his glory, ſhew 


ted 


des, | 


that 


od 


ins; 


may 


or's 


and 
tell 
ated 


ſome meaſure under his diſpleaſure already. 
| elſe do natural cauſes give ſo much trouble in life, 
and pain in death? From all quarters the works of 
E God revenge the quarrel of his broken law: They 


that in his' favour is life, and conſequently that in 


his diſpleaſure is death and ruin ; yea they lay us in 
Why 


oive theſe frail bodies ſubſiſtence for a time, but it 


is a ſubſiſtence embittered with many vexations, and 
at laſt they cruſh them, and diſſolve them in duſt, 
per- 
„ as 


The face of nature then is glorious in itſelf, but 
it is overcaſt with a gloom of terror to us; it ſhews 


the glory of the Judge to the criminal; The glory 


of the offended Sovereign to the guilty rebel This 


js not the way to give comfort and relief to a cri> 
| minal; 
| triumph: Accordingly the enemies of the croſs of 


it is not the way to make him glory and 


Chriſt, who refuſe to know God, otherwiſe than 


| by the works of nature, are fo far from glorying 


in the hopes of enjoying God in heaven, that they 
renounce all thoſe great expectations, and generally 


deny that there is any ſuch bleſſedneſs to be had. 


Conſcience tells us, we are rebels againſt God: And 


nature does not ſhew how ſuch rebels may recover 


his favour; how in ſuch a well ordered government 
as the divine government muſt be, the righteous 
Judge and Lawgiver may be glorificd, and the cri- | 
minal eſcape ; much leſs how the Judge may be glo- 
rified, and the criminal obtain glory likewiſe, 
The language of nature, tho? it be plain and loud 
in proclaiming the glory of the Creator, yet it is 
dark and intricate as to his inclination towards guilty 
creatures: It neither aſſures peremptorily that we 
are in a ſtate of diſpair, nor gives ſure footing for 
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mn Clorying in 
our hopes. If we are favourites, whence ſo many 
troubles? If we are hopeleſs criminals, whence ſo 
many favours? Nature ſhews God's glory, and our 
ſhame; his law our duty, and conſequently our 
danger: But about rhe way of eſcape, it is ſilent and 
dumb: It affords many motives for exciting deſires 
after God ; but it ſhews not the way to get theſe 
deſires ſatisfied. Here in the text is an object which 
gives us better intelligence. It directs us not mere- 
I; to ſcek by feeling in the dark (Acts xvii. 27.) if 
haply we may find, but to ſeek him ſo, as certainly Þ 
to find him, Unlikely doctrine to a carnal mind: 
That there ſhould be more of God's glory mani- 
feſted to us in the face of Chriſt crucified, than in 
the face of heaven and earth; the face of Chriſt, 
in which ſenſe diſcovers nothing but marks of pain 
and diſgrace; that bloated, mangled vitage, red with | £ 
gore, covered with marks of ſcorn, fwelled with Wl 
+ ſtrokes; and pale with death, that would be the lat WM 
object in which the carnal mind would {eek to ſec. 
the glory of the God of life; a viſage clouded with 
the horror of death, it would with more pleaſure MW 
and admiration, view the ſame face when transfi - 
gured, and ſhining like the ſun in its ſtrength. Di- 
vine glory ſhone indeed then in a bright manner in 
that face on the mount; but not ſo brightly, as on 
mount Calvary: This was the more glorious trans- 
figuration of the two. Tho' all the light in the 
world, in the ſun and ſtars were collected together, 
_ Into one ſtupenduous maſs of light, it would be but 
darkneſs. to the glory of this ſeemingly dark and. il 
melancholy object: For it is here, as the apoſtle 
expreſſes it, 2 Cor. iii. 18. Me all as with en face 
nay behold the glory of God. | 
Here ſhines  {potkls Juſtice, incomprchenſbl wil- 


. the Croſs of Crip. | ol 


dom, and infinite love all at once : None of them 


= darkens or eclipſes the other, 2 one of chem 


gives a luſtre to che reſt. They mingle their beams, 


and ſhine with united eternal ſplendor: The juſt 
= Judge, the merciful Father, and the wiſe Governor, 


No other object gives ſuch-a diſplay of all thele 
: perfections, yea all the objects we know, give not 
ſuch a diſplay of any one of them. No where docs 
W juſtice appear fo awful, ; mercy fo amiable, or wiſ- 
dom ſo profound. 

By the infinite dignity of Chriſt's perſon, his crof{s 
gives more honour and-glory to the law and juſtice 
of God, than all the other ſufferings that ever were 
or will be endured in the. world. When the apoſtle 
is ſpeaking to the Romans, of the goſpel, he does 
| not tell them only of God's mercy, but alſo of his 
juſtice revealed by it, Rom. 1. 18. God's wrath a- 
gainſt the unrighteouſneſs of men, is chiefly reveal- 
ed by the righteouſneſs and ſufferings of Chriſt. 
The Lord was pleaſed for his righteouſneſs ſake, 
Iſa. xlii. 21. Both by requiring and appointing that 
righteoufneſs, he magnified the law and made it ho- 
nourable : And tho' that righteouſneſs conſiſts in o- 
bedience and ſufferings which continue for a time, 


yet ſince the rememberance of them will continue 


for ever, the croſs of Chriſt may be ſaid to give eter- 
nal majeſty and honour to that law which it ſatis- 
fied, that awful law, by which the univerſe (which 
is God's kingdom) is governed, to which the princi- 
palities and powers of heaven are ſubject; that law, 
which in condemning fin . baniſhed the devil, and 
his angels from heaven, our firſt parents fr om pa- 
radiſe, and peace from the earth. Conſidering there- 
fore, that God is the Judge. and Lawgiver of the 
world, it is plain that his glory ſhines with unf peak- 
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able brightneſs in the croſs of Chriſt, as the puniſh- 
ment of ſin. But this is the very thing that hinders 
the lovers of ſin from acknowledging the glory of 
the croſs; becauſe it ſhews ſo much of God's hatred 
of what they love. It would be uſeful for remov- 
ing ſuch prejudices, to conſider, that tho' Chriſt's | 

facrifice ſhews the puniſhment of fin, yet if we em- 
| brace that ſacrifice, it only He us it to us; it takes 
it off our hands, it leaves us no more to 46 with it: 

And ſurely the beholding our danger, when we be- 
hold it as prevented, ſerves rather to encreaſe than 
leſſen our joy; by ſeeing the greatneſs of our dan- 
ger, we ſee the greatneſs of our deliverance, The 
croſs of Chriſt diſplays the e of infigite Juſtice, 
but not of juſtice only. 

Here ſhines chiefly the glory of infinite mercy. 

Nothing in the world more lovely or glorious, than 
love and goodneſs itſelf, and this is the greateſt in- 
ſtance of it that can be conceived, God's goodneſs 
appears in all his works; this is a principal part of 
the glory of the creation. We are taught to con- 
der this lower world as a convenient habitation, built 
for man to dwell in; but, to allude to the apoſtle's 
expreſſion, Heb. iii. 3. This gift we are ſpeaking 


of, ſhould be accounted more worthy of honour 8 


than the world, in as much as he who hath built 
the houſe hath more honour than the houſe. 
When God gave us his Son, he gave us an in- 
finitely greater gift than the world; the Creator is 
infinitely more glorious than the creature, and the 
Son of God is the Creator of all things, God can 
make innumerable worlds by the word of his mouth; 
he has but one only Son, and he ſpared not his on- 
ly Son, but gave him to > the death of the croſs for 


us nt 
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God s love to his people is from everlaſting to 
everlaſting: But from everlaſting to everlaſting 
there is no manifeſtation of it known, or conceive- 


b able by us, that can be compared to this. 'The light 
of the ſun is always the ſame, but it ſhines brighteſt 


to us at noon: The croſs of Chriſt was the noon- 
tide of everlaſting love ; the meridian ſplendor of 


eternal mercy; there were many bright manifeſta- 


tions of the ſame love before, but they were like 


the light of the morning, that ſhines more and more | 


unto the perfect day; and that perfect day was 
when Chriſt was on the crols, when darkneſs cover- 
ed all the land. | | 
Compariſons can give but a very imperfect view 
of this love which paſſeth knowledge: Tho' we 
ſhould ſuppoſe all the love of all the men that 
ever were, or ſhall be on the earth, and all the love 
of the angels in heaven, united in one heart, it would 
be but a cold heart to that which was pierced with 
the ſoldiers ſpear, The Jews ſaw but blood and wa- 
ter, but faith can diſcern a bright ocean of eternal 
love flowing out of theſe wounds, We may have 
ſome impreſſion of the glory of it, by conſidering 
its effects; we ſhould conſider all the ſpiritual and 
eternal bleſſings, received by God's people for four 
thouſand years beforcChriſt was crucified,or that have 
been received ſince, or that will be received till the 
conſummation of all things ; all the deliverances 
from eternal miſery ; all the oceans of joy in hea- 
ven; the rivers ef water of life, to be enjoyed to all 
eternity, by multitudes as the ſand of the ſea ſhore. 
We ſhould conſider all theſe bleſſings as flowing 
from that love, chat was diſplayed in the croſs of 
Chriſt, ; 
Here ſhines alſo 4 3 of the incomprehenſi 
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ble wiſdom of God, which conſiſts in promoting 


the beſt ends by the fitteſt means. The ends of the 
croſs are beſt in themſelves, and the beſt for us that 


can be conceived; the glory of God, and the good 


of man: And the means by which it advances theſe 
ends, are fo fit and ſuitable, that the infinite depth 


of contrivance in them will be the admiration of 
the univerſe to eternity. 


It is an eaſy thing to conceive the glory of the 
Creator manifeſted in the good of an innocent | 


creature; but the glory of the righteous Judge ma- 


nifeſted in the good of the guilty criminal, is the 


' peculiar myſterious wiſdom of the croſs, It is eaſy 


to conceive God's righteouſneſs declared in the pu- 


niſhment of fins; the Croſs alone declares his righte- 
euſneſs in the remiſſion of fins (Rom. iii. 25.) It 
magnifies juſtice in the way of pardoning fin, and 
mercy in the way of puniſhing it. It ſhews juſtice more 
awful than if mercy had been excluded, and mercy 


more amiable than if juſtice had been diſpenſed 
with. Jt magnifies the law, and makes it honourable. 


- (Ifa, xlii. 21.) It magnifies the criminal who broke 


the law; and the reſpect put upon the law makes 


him honourable likewiſe, (1 Cor. ii. 7.) Yea, this is 


ſo contrived, that every honour done to the crimi- 
nal is an honour done to the law, and all the reſpect 
put upon the law puts reſpect alſo on the criminal; 
for every blefling the ſinner receives, is for the ſake 
of obedience and ſatisfaction made to the law, not 
by himſelf, but by another, who could put infinitely 
greater dignity on the law: And the ſatisfaction of 


that other for the ſinner, puts the greateſt dignity on 
him that he is capable of. Both the law and the 


ſinner may glory in the croſs of Chriſt. Both of 
them receive eternal honour and glory by it, 
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| The glories- that are found ſeparately in the o- 
ther works of God, are found united here. The 
W joys of heaven glorify God's goodneſs, the pains of 
hell glorify his juſtice; the croſs of Chriſt glori- 
ges both of them in a more remarkable manner 
than heaven or hell glorifies any of them, There 
is more remarkable honour done to the juſtice of 

God by the ſufferings of Chriſt, than by the tor- 
ments of devils; and there is a more remarkable 
diſplay of the goodneſs of God, in the redemption 
of ſinners, than in the Joy of angles: So that we 
can conceive no object, in which we can diſcover 
| ſuch manifold wiſdom, or ſo deep contrivance for 
| advancing the glory of God. 

The like may be ſaid of its contrivance for the 
good of man. 47 heals all his diſeaſes, it pardons all 
his ſins. (Pal. ciii.) It is the ſacrifice that removes 
the guilt of ſin; it is the motive that removes the 
love of ſin; it mortifies fin and expiates it. It a- 
tones for diſobedience, it excites to obedience ; it 
| purchaſes ſtrength for obedience, it makes obedience 

practicable, it makes it delightful, it makes it accept - 
able, it makes it in a manner unavoidable, it con- 
ſtrains to it, 2 Cor. v. 14. It is not only the motive 
to obedience, but the pattern of it. It ſatisfies the 
curſe of the law, and fulfills the commands of it. 
Love is the fulfilling of the law, the ſum of which 
is the love of God and of our neighbour. 'The croſs 
of Chriſt is the higheſt inſtance of both: Chriſt's 
ſufferings are to be conſidered as actions: Never 
action gave ſuch glory to God, never action did ſuch 
good to man: And it is the way to ſhew our love to 
God and man, by promoting the glory of the one, 
and the good of the other. 1 
Thus the ſufferings of Chriſt teach us our duty, 
by chat love whence 8 flowed, and chat good 
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for which FOO were deſigned: But they ks us, not 
only by the deſign of them, but alſo by the manner 
of his undergoing them. Submiſſion to God, and 
5 forgiveneſs of our enemies are two of the moſt diffi- 
cult duties; the former is one of the chief expreſ- 
ſions of love to God, and the latter of love to man; 
but the higheſt ſubmiſſion is, when a perſon ſubmits 
to, ſuffering, though free of . guilt ; and the higheſt 
forgiveneſs is, to forgive our murderers ; eſpecially 
if the murderers were. perſons who were obliged to 
us; as if a perſon not only ſhould forgive them who 
took away his life, even tho? they owed him their 
own life, but alſo defire others to forgive them, 
pray for them, and as much as poſlible excuſe 
them. This was the manner of Chriſt's bearing his 
"ht ſufferings ; Father, thy will be done; and; Father,, 
1 Forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
| Thus we ſee how fit a mean the Croſs is for pro- 
moting the beſt ends, for juſtification and ſanctifica- 
tion: It would be too long to inſiſt here in ſhewing | 
its manifold fitneſs, for promoting alſo joy and 
peace here, and everlaſting happineſs hereafter : For 
no doubt, it will be a great part of the future hap- 
pineſs, to remember the way it was purchaſcd, and 
1 to ſee the Lamb that was ſlain, at the right hand of 
him that gave him for that end. The things already 
adduced thew that the incomprehenſible wiſdom 
of God is gloriouſly diſplayed i in the croſs of Chriſt, 
| | becauſe it hath ſuch amazing contrivance in it for 
a advancing the good of man, as well as the glory of 
God : For that is the deſign of it, to ſhew the glory 
of God, and good-will towards man. | 
But it is not only the glory of divine Wiſdom 
that ſhines in this bleſſed object, but alfo the glory 
of divine power. This to them who know not Chriſt 
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is no ſmall paradox : But to them who believe, 


Chrift crucified, is the wiſdom of Cad and the power of 
God, (1 Cor. i. 24.) The Jews thought Chriſt's 


W crucifixion a demonſtration of his want of power; 
W hence they upbraided him, that he who wrought ſo 
many miracles, ſuffered himſelf to hang on the croſs: 
But this itſelf was the greateſt miracle of all. They 


aſked, Why he who ſaved others, faved not himfelf? 


W they named the reaſon without taking heed to it; 


that was the very reaſon why at that time he faved 
not himſelf, becauſe he ſaved others ; becauſe he 
was willing and able to ſave others : The motive of 


his enduring the croſs was powerful, divine love, 


ſtronger than death ; the fruits of it powerful, di- 


vine grace, the power of God to ſalvation, (Rom. 
i. 16.) making new creatures, raiſing fouls from the 
dead; theſe are acts of Omnipotence. We are ready 
to admire chiefly the power of God in the viſible 


world, but the foul of man is a far nobler creature 
than it: We juſtly admire the power of the Crea» 
tor in the motion of the heavenly bodies, but the 
motion of ſouls towards God as their centre, is far 
more glorious ; the effects of the ſame power far 
more eminent, and far more laſting, | 

The wounds of Chriſt ſeemed effects of weakneſs; 
but it is eaſy to obſerve incomparable ſtrength ap- 
pearing in them: We ſhould confider what it was 
that bruiſed him; He was bruiſed for our iniquities : 
The Scripture repreſents them (Ia. liii.) as a great 
burden; and deſcribes us all lying helpleſs under 
it, as a people laden with iniquity. Chriſt bore 
our fins in his own body on the tree ; he bore our 
griefs, and carried our ſorrows ; not theſe we feel 
here only, but thoſe we deſerved to feel hereafter : 
We ſhould conſider who laid this burden on him; 
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The Lord laid on him the iniquities of us all (lla. Hits 


6.) We might well ſay with Cain, our puniſhment 
was more than we were able to bear; this might 


be ſaid to every one of us apart; but it was not 


the ſins of one that he bore, he bore the ſins of 
many, of multitudes as the ſand. on the ſea ſhore, 


and the ſins of every one of them, as numerous. 
This was the heavieſt, and moſt terrible weight in 
the world. 

The curſe of the law was a weight F en to cruſh | 


a world. They who firſt brought it on themſelves | 


found it ſo: It funk legions of angels, who excell 
in ſtrength, when they had abuſed that ſtrength a- 
gainſt the law, from the heaven of heavens, to the 
bottomleſs pit. The ſame weight that had cruſh: 


ed rebel angels, threatened man for joining with 
them. Before man could bear it; before any per- 
ſon could have his own proportion of it, it beho - 


ved, as it were, to be divided into numberleſs par | 


cels: Man, after numberleſs ages, would have born 


but a ſmall part of it ; The wrath to come, would | 
have been always nach to come, to all eternity; | 
there would have been ſtill infinitely more to bear, 


Chriſt only had ſtrength to bear it all; to bear it 7 
all, in a manner at once, to bear it all, lows: None | 
of the people were with him; our burden, and our 


help was laid on One who was mighty: And his 
bearing it, was a glorious manifeſtation of his might, 


of the nobleſt b of might, that he was mighty to 


fave. 


It is true, that load bruiſed . but we . 


not be ſurprized at that, if we e ee, the dread- 


fulneſs of the ſhock. Could we conceive the weight 
of eternal juſtice, ready to fall down, like light- 


ning, with violence upon a world of malefactors, 


o 


. kit 
ment 


might 


is not would not deſpiſe them. We ſhould conſider the 


| event, had that wrath fallen lower; had it met with 
| no obſtacle, it would have made Were of another 


kind; this world would have been worſe than a 
zut in 
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and view that ſacred body interpoſed betwixt the 


| 10ad of wrath from above, and the heirs of wrath , 


below, we would not wonder at theſe bruiſes, we 


chaos, and been covered with the diſmal effects of 


E vindictive juſtice and Divine righteous vengeance. 


Although his ſacred fleſh was both mangled and 
marred with that diſmal load, yet we ſhould con- 


ſider that it ſuſtained it. Here was incomparable 


ſtrength, that it ſuſtained that ſhock which would 
have grinded mankind into powder; and he ſuſtain- 
ed it (as was ſaid before) alone. He let no part of 


it fall lower: They who take ſanctuary under this 


bleſſed covert, are ſo ſafe, that they have no more to 


do with that load of wrath but to look to it, John _ 


iii. 14. To allude to the Pſalmiſt's expreſſions, 
Pſal. xci. 7. 8 It ſhall not come nigh them, only 
with their eyes they ſhall behold, and ſee the reward 
of their wickedneſs; but they ſhall ſee it given to 
that righteous One: And all that in effect is left 

to them in this matter, is by faith to look and be- 
Hold what a load of vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads, and how that guiltleſs and ſpot - 
leſs body interpoſed ; they'll fee it cruſhed at a ſad 
rate: But it is the end of the conflict, that ſhews on 
what fide the victory is; in that dreadful ſtruggle, 
Chriſt's body was brought as low as the grave : But 
tho” the righteous fall, he riſes again. Death was 

undermoſt in the ſtruggle, 1 Cor. xv. 257i wi - 
Chriſt that conquered in falling, and compleated 
the conqueſt in riſing. The cauſe, deſign and effects 


of theſe wounds, ſhew incomparable power and 


ws __ * Oloryingin 
&rength appearing in them ; the fame 88 ap- 


5 peared i in his behaviour . them, and the man - 


ner in which he bore them, we ſee in the hiſ. 
| tory of. his death. He bore them with . patience, 
and with pity and compaſſion towards others. A 
ſmall part of his ſorrow would have cruſhed the 
ſtrongeſt ſpirit on earth, to death. The conſtitu- 
tion of man is not able to bear too great violence of 
joy or grief: Either the one or the other is ſuffici- 


ent to unhinge our frame. Chriſt's griefs were ab- 


ſolutely incomparable, but his ſtrength was a match 
for them. - 

Theſe conſiderations ſerve to ſhew the it is che 
greateſt ſtupidity, to have diminiſhing thoughts of 
the wounds of the Redeemer ? yet, becauſe this has 
been the ſtumbling-block to the Jews, and fooliſh- 
neſs to the Gentiles, and many profeſſing Chriſtians 


have not ſuitable impreſſions of it, it is proper to | 


conſider this ſubject a little more particularly. It 
is uſeful to obſerve how the Scripture repreſents the 
whole of Chriſt's humiliation as one great action, by 
which he defeated the enemies of God and man, 
and founded a glorious everlaſting monarchy : The 


prophets, and particularly the Pſalmiſt, ſpeak ſo 


much of Chriſt, as a powerful conqueror whoſe ene- 
mies were to be made his footſtool, that the Jews do 
ſtill contend that their Meffiah is to be a powerful 


temporal prince, and a great fighter of battels, one 


who is to ſubdue their enemies by fire and ſword, 


and by whom they themſelves are to be raiſed . | 


all the nations of the world, If pride and the love of 


earthly things did not blind them, it were eaſy to ſee 


that the deſcriptions of the prophets are vaſtly too 
high, to be capable of ſo low a meaning: This will 


be evident by taking a ſhort view of them; which at 
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the ſame time will ſhew the glory of that great ac- 
tion juſt now ſpoken of, by ſhewing the greatneſs 
of the deſign and the effects of it. 

The prophets oft · times ſpeak more expreſly of the 
Meſſias as a great King, which is a name of che 
greareſt earthly dignity. The hand of Pilate was 
over-ruled to cauſe write that title of honour even _ 


| on his croſs. The glory of the kingdom that he 


was to found, is repreſented in very magnificent ex- 
preſſions by the prophet Daniel, chap. ii. 35 and 
45 verſes, and chap. vii. 9, 10, 13, 14 verſes. 
Here are lively repreſentations of unparalleled great- 
neſs, an everlaſting kingdom to be founded, ſtrong 
obſtacles to be removed, powerful enemies to be de- 


feated. 


It is uſeful to obſerve the Univerſal Importance 
of this deſign : No part of the univerſe was uncon- 
cerned in it. 

The glory of the Creator was a to be 
diſplayed, all the divine perſons were to be gloriouſ- 
ly manifeſted, the divine attributes to be maguified, 
the divine works and ways to be honoured; the 
earth was to be redeemed, hell conquered, heaven 
purchaſed, the law to be magnified and eſtabliſhed, 

Iſa. xlii. 21. Its commandments to be fulfilled, 

its curſe to be ſuffered, the law was to be ſatisfied, 
and the criminal that broke it 'be ſaved, and his 
tempter and accuſer, to be deftated'; the head of 

the old ſerpent was to be bruiſed, bis works to be 
deſtroyed, and the principalities and powers of dark- 
neſs to be ſpoiled, and triumphed over openly, Col, 
ii, 15. The principalitics and powers of heaven were 
to receive new matter of cverlaſting Hallelujahs, 
and new companions to join in them; the fallen an- 
gels were to loſe their old ſubjects, tad the bleſſed 
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angels to receive new fellow - citizens: No wonder 
this is called the making a new heaven, and a new 


carth; and even the face of hell was to be altered. 
Surely a more glorious deſign cannot be contrived ; 
and the more we conſider it, the more we may ſee 
the greatneſs of the action, that accompliſhed it. 


As the deſign was great, the preparations were 
ſolemn. The ſtage of it was to be this earth ; it was 
chiefly concerned in it: It was ſolemnly eee for 
it. This is the view given us of the providences that 


= preceeded it ; they fitted the ſtage of the world, for 


the great event, in the fulneſs of time. If we ſaw 


clearly the whole chain of them, we would ſce how 
they pointed towards this as their center, and how 


they contributed to honour it, or rather it reflected 


the greateſt honour upon them. The forecited pro- 
pheſies i in Daniel, beſides ſeveral others, are inſtan- 


ces of this: They ſhew how the great revolutions 
in the heathen world were ſubſervient to this deſign, 


particularly the ſucceſſion of the four monarchies 


repreſented in Nebuchadnezzar's dream: Their riſe 
and overthrow, were ſubſervient to the riſe of this 
monarchy, never to be overthrown. 


We ſee but a ſmall part of the chain of provi- ' 


dence, and even that very darkly : But this perhaps 
is worth the obſerving briefly, that univerſal empire 


came gradually from the eaſtern to the weſtern parts 


of the world, from the Aſſyrians and Perſians, to 
the Greeks and Romans: By this means greater 


communication and correſpondence than formerly 
was opened up between diſtant nations of the earth, 
from the riſing to the ſetting of the ſun. The king- 


dom, repreſented by the ſtone cut out of the moun- 
tain, was to extend to both: Dan. ii. 34, 35. 
Harrer we think of . it is s certain, that if we 
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ſaw the plot of providence unfolded, we would ſee 
theſe and other revolutions, contributing to the ful- 
neſs of times, and adjuſting the world to that ſtate 
and form of things, that was fitteſt for the Re- 

| deemer's appearance. 


Theſe were a part of the preparations for the 
work in view; but they were but a part of them: 


For all the ſacrifices offered every morning and even- 


ing for ſo many ages, were preparations for it, and 


| ſhadows of it: The fame may be ſaid of other figures 


and types. The church of God for four thouſand 
years, waited with longing looks for this ſalvation 
of the Lord: They were refreſhed with the ſacrifices 


| that prefigured it: The Heathens themſelves had 


their ſacrifices : They had finfully loſt the tradition 


of the true religion and the Mefliah; handed down. 


from Noah; yet Providence ordered it ſo, that 
they did not wholly loſe the rite of ſacrificing. There 
is reaſon to acknowledge a particular providence 
preſerving tradition in this point; for how otherwiſe 


could it enter into men's heads, to ſerve their gods 
by ſacrificing their beaſts? It was uſeful that the world 


ſhould not be entirely unacquainted with the notion 


of a ſacrifice; the ſubſtitution of the innocent ia the 
room of the guilty, all pointed towards this great ob- 
lation which was to make all others to ceaſe. The 


predictions of the prophets in different ages, from 


Moſes to Malachy, were alſo preparations for this 


great event. John the Babtiſt appeared as the 


morning: ſtar, the harbinger of the Day-ſpring from 


on high: It was his particular office to prepare the 

way of the Lord before him. The evidence of 

the propheſies was bright; the Jews ſaw the time 

approaching; their expectations were big. Coun- 

terfeit Meſſiah took advantage of it; 3 not on · 
H 2 
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ly the Jews, but even the Heathens, probably by re- 
port from them, had a notion of an incomparably 
great perſon who was to appear about that time: 
Theſe, beſides many other great things, ſerve to 
ſhew what glorious preparations and pomp went 
before the great work we are ſpeaking of. 
| Here it may perhaps occur to ſome, that it is 
ſtrange, an action that had ſuch great preparations | 
tefore it happened, was ſo little obſerved when it 

did happen. Strictly ſpeaking, this was not true: 
It was not much noticed indeed among blind and 
ignorant men; this was forctold ; but it had a no- 
ble theatre, the whole univerſe were in effect ſpec- 


x xators of it. The ſcripture teacheth us to reflect 


on this; particularly, to conſider the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, as attentive onlookers 
on this glorious performance : We may infer this 
{beſides other ſcriptures) from Eph. iii. 10. | 
Theſe morning-ſtars ſhouted for joy, and fang 
toge her at the old creation, Job xxxviii. 7. This 
vas a new creation to ſing at, a more amazing ſpec⸗ 
tacle than the old: In chat, the Son of God acted 
in the form of God; now, he was to act in the 
low form of a rent, Nor was that the loweſt 
part of it; he was to ſuffer in the form of a cri 
minal: The Judge in the form of a malefactor; 

the Law · giver in the room of the rebel. The creation 
was a mean theatre for ſo great an event, and the 
nobleſt creatures unworthy judges of ſuch an income 
prchenſible performance; its true, glory was the 
approbation of its infinite contriver, and that He, 
at whoſe. command it was fone, was. fully well plea» 


ied with it. 
Vet to us, on whoſe natures example has ſo much 


influence; 3 it may be uſeful to conſider that honour: 


* 


G. 
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able erb of admirers and ſpectators that this per- 


formance had, and to reflect how heaven beheld 
with veneration, what was treated on earth with 
contempt; it was a large theatre, multitudes as ſand 


on the ſea-ſhore, a glorious company. In ſeripture, 
angels, in compariſon of men, are called gods: : We 


are not ſenſible of their glory, which ſtruck prophets 


almoſt dead with fear, and tempted an apoſtle to 


idolatry; but theſe, when the firſt-begotten is brought | f 


into the world, (Heb: i. 6. compared with Pſalm. 
xcvii, 7.) all theſe gods are commanded to worſhip 


him; the place of ſcripture where angels are cal- 
led gods, is the place where they are commanded to 
worſhip Chriſt : And according to the ſame apoſtle, 
Heb. i. 6. it was a ſpecial time of his receiving this 
glory from the hofts of heaven, when his glory was 


to be vailed among the inhabitants of the earth. It is 
evident that they were fpectarors of all that he did 


in that ſtate, and no doubt they were attentive ſpec- 
tators; they deſired to look, as it were, with out - 


ſtretched [necks into theſe things, 1 Pet. i. 12. nor 
could they be unconcerned ſpectators : : They were 
on divers accounts intereſted in it.: They did not 
need a redemption themſelves ; but they delighted 
in ours: They loved Chriſt, and they loved his peo- 
ple: Their love intereſted them in the glory of the 
one and the other. All we know of their work and 
office, as Luther expreſſes it, is to ſing in heaven, 
and miniſter on earth; our redemption gave occaſion 
for both; they ſang for joy when it began at Chriſt's 

birth, Luke ii. 13. they went with gladneſs on meſ- 
ſages of it before-hand, to the prophe's, and to the 
virgin Mary : They fed Chriſt i in the deſart, they at- 
tended him in his agony, and at his reſurrection, 
and accompanied him, at his aſcenſion: They were 

3 | 
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concerned to look into theſe things ! in time, thar 

were to be remembered to all eternity; and into 
that performance on earth that was to be the matter 
of eternal Hallelujahs in heaven, 

—_— ſhould not therefore hinder our eſteem of this 
great work, that the great men on carth took no 
notice of it: They were but mean, blind, ignorant, 

vulgar, compared to theſe powers and thrones juſt 
now mentioned, who beheld it with veneration: It 
is NO diſparagement to an excellent performance, | 
that it is not admired by ignorant ene who do 
not underſtand it. 

The principalities i in heaven ts Br wet and there- 

Fore admired ; nor were the principalities and powers 

of darkneſs wholly ignorant of it : Their example 

ſhould not be a patern to us; but, what they beheld 
with anguiſh, we ſhould behold with tranſport, Their 
plot was to make the earth, if poſſible, a province of 
hell; they had heard of that glorious counter plot; 
they were alarmed at the harbingers of it; they 
looked on, and ſaw their plot ſtep by ſtep defeated, 
and the projects of eternal mercy going on, All the 
univerſe therefore were intereſted onlookers at this 
bleſſed undertaking : Heaven looked on with joy, 
and hell with terror, to obſerve the event of an en- 
terprize that was contrived from everlaſting, expec- 

ted fince the fall of man, and that was to be cele · 

rated to all eternity. 

Thus we have . us ſeveral ons that hes 

the glory of the performance in view: The Defigy, | 

of univerſal importance; the Preparation, incompa- 
rably ſolemn; a company of the moſt honourable at- 
tentive Spectators, As to the performance itſelf, is 

Plain it is not a ſubject for the tongues of men; the 

7 tongues of menare weer a ſubject above the thought: 


the Croſs of Chrift. 115 
of angels; they are but deſiring to look. into it, they | 


have not ſeen fully thro? it; that is the work of Eter- 
nity. Men may ſpeak and write of it, hut it is pot ſo 
| properto deſcribe it, as to tell that it cannot be deſcri- 


bed: We may write about it, but if all its glory were 
deſcribed, the world would not contain its books, 
John xxi: 25+ we may ſpeak of it, but the moſt we 
can ſay about it, is to ſay that it is unſpeakable: And 
the moſt that we know is that it paſſes knowledge: 
It is he that performed this work, that can truly 
declare it, It is he who contrived, that can deſcribe 

it, It is he who knows it: None knows the Father 
but the Son, or he to whom he ſhall reveal him, It 


is from him we ſhould ſeek this knowledge, Eph. i. 


17. what of it is tO be had here, is but in part, : 


1 Cor. xi, 9. but it leads us to the place where it 


will be perfect. Here we think as children, we ſpeak 
as children: Yet we are not therefore to neglect 
thinking or ſpeaking of it; our thoughts are uſe- 
leſs without contemplating it, our ſpeech uſeleſs 


_ . without praiſing it: The reſt of the hiſtory of the 


world, except as it relates to this, is but a hiſtory 


of trifles or confuſions, dreams and vapours of fick- 


brained men. What we can know of it here, is but 
little; but that little, incomparably tranſcends all 
other knowledge: And all other earthly things are 
but loſs and dung to it, Phil. iii. 8. and 11. The 


leaſt we can do, is with the angels to deſire to look 
into theſe things, and we ſhould put up theſe de- 


ſires to him, who can fatisfy them, that he may ſhine 
in our hearts, by the light of the knowledge of the 


glory of God, 2 Cor. iv. 6. The true object of this 
| knowledge, i is the glory of God; the means of ob- 


raining it, is light ſhining from God ; ; and as to the 


place into which it ſhines, it is into our hearts: We 
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are therefore to deſire that nn, him who is 


light itſelf; but our prayers ſhould be joined with 


other means; particularly that meditation, which 
Paul recommends to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 15. we 


"otght to meditate on theſe things ſoas to give our- 


ſelves wholly to them: Our meditation ſhould be as 


Ra and as like to ſeeing the object before us, as 


| poffible: But it is not by ſtrength of imagination that 
the ſoul is profited in this cafe, but by having the 


_ of the underſtanding enlightened, Eph. i. 18. 
The makers and worſhippers of images pretend 

to help us in this matter, by pictures preſented to the 

eye of the body: But it is not the eye of ſenſe or 


force of 1 imagination, but the eye of faith that can 
give us true notions and right conceptions of this 
object, 2 Cor. v. 16. Men may paint Chriſt's out- 
ward ſuffering, but not that inward excellency from 
vhence their virtue flowed, viz. his glory in himſelf, 
and his goodneſs to us. Men may paint one cruci- 
fed, but how can that diſtingvith the Saviour from 
the criminals? On each ſide of him we may paint his 
Hands and his feet fixed to the eroſs, but who can 
paint how theſe hands uſed always to be ſtretched 
forth for relieving the afflicted, and curing the diſ- 
eaſed ? or how theſe feet went always about doing 
good; and how they cure more difeaſes' and do 
more good now than ever? We may paint the out- 
ward appearance of his ſufferings, but not the in- 
ward bitterneſs or inviſible cauſes of them: Men can 
paint the curſed tree, but not the curſe of the law 


chat made it ſo: Men can paint Chrift bearing the 


croſs to Calvary, but not Chriſt bearing the ſins of 


many: We may diſcribe the nails Piercing his ſacred 
fleſh, but who can deſcribe eternal juftice piercing 


both fleſh and VO We may n the ſoldicr's 
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ſpear, but not the arrows: of the Almighty; the cup 


of vinegar which he but taſted, but not the cup of 


wrath which hedrank out to the loweſt dregs; the 


deriſion of the Jews, but not the deſertion of the 
| Almighty forſaking his Son, that he might never 


forſake us who were his enemies. 

Theſe ſorrows he ſuffered, and the benen he pur- 
chaſed, are equally beyond deſcription. Tho' we de- 
ſcribe his hands and his feet mangled and pierced, 
who can deſcribe, how in one hand, as it were, he 
graſped multiudes of ſouls ready to fink into ruin, 
and in the other hand an everlaſting inheritance to 


give them; or how theſe bruiſed feet cruthed the old 


Serpent's head, and trampled on Death and Hell,and 
Sin the author of both, We may deſcribe the blood 


ifuing from his body, but not the waters of life 
ſtreaming from the fame ſource, oceans of ſpiritual 


and eternal beſſings: We may paint how that blood 
covered his own body, but not how it ſprinkles the 
fouls of others, yea ſprinkles many nations: We 


may paint the crown of thorns he wore, but not the 
crown of glory he purchaſed. Happy were it for 


us if our faith had as lively views of this object, as 


our imaginations oft-times have of incomparably 
leſs important objects, then would the pale face of 


our Saviour ſhew more powerful attractives than 


all the brighteſt objects in nature beſides. Notwith - 
ſtanding of the gloomy aſpect of death, it would 


all the glory i > \ the world loſe its reliſh with us; 
we wauld fee then indeed the awful frowns of juſ- 
tice, but theſe frowns are not at us, but at our ene · 
mies, our murderers, that is, our ſins. The croſs 
ſhews Chriſt's pitying his own murderers, but ſhews 
no pity to our murderers; therefore we may ſee 
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. the majeſty of eternal juſtice tempered with the 
mildneſs of infinite compaſſion: Infinite pity is an 
object worth looking to, eſpecially by creatures in 
diſtreſs and danger; ; there Death doth appear in 
ſtate, as the executioner of the law, but there he 
appears alſo deprived of. his ſting with regard to us: 
There we may hear alſo the ſweeteſt melody in the 
world to the awakened ſinner; that peace- ſpeaking 

blood, that ſpeaks better things than that of Abel; 
the ſweeteſt and loudeſt voice in the world, cloud- 
er than the thunder on Sinai: Its voice reacheth 
heaven and earth, pleading with God, in behalf of 

men, and beſeeching men, to be We e to God; 
ſpeaking the moſt comfortable and the moſt ſedſon- 
able things in the world, to objects in diſtreſs and 
| Ts «4 that is, ſalvation and deliverance, ' 
Of the various views we can take of this bleſſed 
a n this is the moſt ſuitable, to conſider it as the 
moſt glorious deliverance that ever was or will be. 
Other remarkable deliverances of God's people are 
conſidered as ſhadows and figures of this: Moſes; 
Joſhua, David and Zerubabel, were ty pes of this great 
Joſhua; according to his name, ſo is he Iꝝsus 4 
Deliverer. The number of the perſons delivered, 
ſhew the glory of this deliverance, to be unparallel- 
ed; it was but one ſingle nation that Moſes de- 
livered, tho” indeed it was a glorious deliverance, re- 
lieving fixty thouſand at once, and a great deal more; 
but this was incomparably more extenſive: The 

apoſtle John calls the multitude of the redeemed, a 
multitude that no man could number, (Rev. vii. 9.) 
of all nations, kindreds, people and tongues. The 
umparalleled glory of this deliverance appears not 
only in the Number of the delivered, but alſo in the 
Nature of the deliverance. It was not mens bodies 
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only that it delivered, but immortal ſouls, more va- 


: luable than the world, Matth. xvi. 26. It was not 
from ſuch a bondage as that of Egypt, but one as 
far beyond it, as eternal miſery is worſe than tems 
1 poral bodily toil : So that nothing can equal the 
. wretchedneſs of the ſtate from which they are de- 
* I livered, but the an of that to which _ 
80 are brought. 5 | 
But here we ſhould not former the Oppoſition 
made againſt this deliverance: It was the greateſt 
- WH that can withſtand any good deſign, The apoſtle 
l (Eph. vi. 12.) teaches to conſider the oppoſition of 

) 


fleſh and blood, as far inferior to that of principali- 
ties and powers, and ſpiritual wickedneſs in high 
places: The devil is called the god of this world, 


4 2 Cor. iv. 4. and himſelf and his angles, the rulers 
of che darkneſs of this world, Eph. vi. 12. They 
d had obtained a dominion over the world, (excepting 
chat ſmall corner Judea), for many ages, by the con- 
8 ſent of the inhabitants. They found them not only 
ths pliable, but fond of their chains, and in love with 
" their bondage. But they had heard of this intend- 
” ed enterpriſe of ſupreme power and mercy, this in- 
2 vaſion and deſcent upon their dominions: They had 
d. heard of the deſign of bruiſing their head, overturn- 
1 ing their government, making their ſlaves to revolt. 
© Long experience had made them expert in the black 
** art of perdition; long ſucceſs made them confident, 
and their malice ſtill puſhed them on to oppoſition, 
- whatever be the ſucceſs. As they were no doubt 

ö 


apprized of this deſigned deliverance, and alarmed 

at the ſigns of its approach; they made all prepara- 
tions to oppoſe it, muſtered all their forces, employ- 
ed all their ſkill, and, as all was at ſtake, made their 
laſt efforts for a kind of deciſive engagement; they 
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armed every proper inſtrument, and ſet every engine 

df ſpiritual deftruction/a»-working ;- temptations, per- 

ſſecutions, violence, anden, THAO COON 
Mieſſiahs and the like. 

Their Adverſary e 1 in a gm att did not 


Hm erate; nat only as a man, but as one deſpiſed 


of the people, Pſal. xxii. 6. accounted as a worm and 
no man: But this made the event more glorious: 
It was a ſpectacle worth the admiration of the uni- 
verſe, to ſee the deſpifed Galilean turn all the artil- 
lery of hell back upon itſelf: To ſee one in the 
likeneſs of the Son of man, wreſting the keys of hell 


and death out of the hands of the devil; to ſee him 


intangling the rulers of darkneſs in their own nets, 


and making them ruin their deſigns with their own 


ſtratagems. They made one diſciple betray him, and 
another deny him; they made the Jews accuſe him, 
and the Romans axuclfy him: But the wonderful 
Counſellor was more than match for the old ſerpent; 
and the Lion of the tribe of Judah too hard for the 


roaring lion. The devices of theſe powers of darknek | 
_ _ were in the event made means of ſpoiling and tri- 


umphing over themſelves, Col. ii. 15. The greateſt 
eruelty of devils, and their inſtruments, was made ſub- 
ſervient to the deſigns of the infinite mercy of God; 
and that hideous ſin of che ſons of men, over-ruld 
in a perfectly holy manner, for making an end of 
ſin, and bringing in everlaſting righteouſneſs, Dan, 
ix. 24. The oppoſition made to this deliverance, did 


7 


but advance its glory, particulary the oppoſition it] 


met with from theſe for whoſe good it was intend- 
n ed, that is, ſinners themſelves: This ſerved to in- 
hance the glory of hycrious: Tong) ſuffering and 
mere y. 

I; would take a long time to inf on all the op 
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poſition he met with, both from the: enemies of ſin- 
ners, and from ſinners themſelves; but at laſt he 
weathered the ſtorm, ſurmounted difficulties, led 
captivity captive, obtained a perfect conqueſt, pur- 
chaſed an everlaſting inheritance, founded an ever- 
laſting kingdom, triumphed on the croſs, died with 


the publiſhing his victory in his MONTH, That it was 
finiſhed. 5 ; 


a The wor Id is repreſented as ſilent before the Lord, 
he! when he roſe up to work this great deliverance. 
And, as was ſhown before, no part of the world 
im was unconcerned in it: The expectation was great, 
ts but the performance could not but ſurpaſs it: Every 
un part of it was perfect, and every circumſtance grace- 
108 ful; nothing deficient, nothing ſuperfluous, nothing 


im, but what became the dignity of the perſon, and the 
ful! eternal wiſdom of the contrivance. Every thing 
nt; was ſuited to the glorious deſign, and all the means 
the proportioned to the end: Ihe foundation of the 
get MY everlaſting kingdom was laid, before it was obſerved 
by ſ the men that oppoſed it, and ſo laid that it was 
impoſſible for the gates of hell to prevail againſt it; 
all things adjuſted for compleating the deliverance, 
and for ſecuring it againſt all endeavours and at- 
tempts to overturn it, 'The great Deliverer in that 
low diſguiſe, wrought through his deſign, ſo as none 
could oppoſe it without advancing it, to the full 
, did ſatisfaction of that infinite wiſdom that deviſed it, 
and the eternal admiration of the,creatures that be- 
held it. | 

The Father was well ple: dz heaven and earth 
rejoiced, and was aſtoniſhed : the powers of hell fell 
down like lightning: In heaven, loud acclamations 
and applavſes, and new ſongs.of praiſes. began that 
are not ended yet, and never will; they will ſtill eu- 
I 2 : 
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creaſe; ſtill new redeemed criminals from earth, 


faved from the gates of hell, and entering the gates 
of heaven, with a new ſong of praiſe in their 
mouths, add-to the ever-growing melody, of which 
they ſhall never weary; for that is their reſt, their la- 
bour of love, never to reſt, day nor night, giving praiſe 
and glory to him that fits on the throne, and to the 
Lamb at his right hand, who redeemed them from 
all nations and tongues, waſhing them in his own 
blood,and making them kings and prieſts unto God, 

But {till an objection. may be made concerning 
the little honour and reſpect this work met with-on 


_ Earth, where it was performed. This, duly conſi- 


dered, inſtead of being an objection, is a commen- 


dation of it. Sin had ſo corrupted the taſte of man- 
kind, that it had been a kind of reflection on this | 


work, if it had ſuited it: Herein the beauty of it 


appears, that it was above that depraved, wretched 
taſte which it was deſigned to cure; and that it did 8 
actually work that change on innumerable multi. 


tudes of nations. 


If the eroſs of Chriſt met with ſuch contempt on 
earth, it met alſo with incomparable honour : It | 
made the greateſt revolution in the world that ever 
happened ſince the creation, or that ever will hap- 
pen till Shiloh come again: A more glorious, a more 


laſting change than ever was produced, by all the 
princes and conquerors in the world: It conquered 


multitudes of ſouls, and eſtabliſhed a ſovereignty o- 


ver men's thoughts, wills, and affections : This was a 

conqueſt to which human power hath no proportion. 

Perſecutors turned apoſtles; And vaſt numbers of 

Pagans, after knowing the croſs of Chriſt, ſuffered 

death and torments chearfully to honour it. The 

growing light ſhone from Eaſt to Weſt; and op- 
DW. | | 
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| poſition was not only uſeleſs, but ſubſervient to it. 


The changes it produced, are ſometimes. deſcribed 
by the prophets in the moſt magnificent expreſſions; 
thus for inſtance, Iſa. 7, It turned the parched 


grounds into pools of waters, made the habitations of 
| dragons to become places of graſs,. and reeds, and 


ruſhes; made wilderneſſes to bud and blaſſom as the 
roſe, It wrought this change among us in the ut- 


moſt iſles of the Gentiles: We ought to compare 


our preſent privileges with the ſtate of our fore- 
fathers before they. knew this bleſſed object; and 
we will find it owing to the glory of the croſs of 


_ Chriſt, that we who are met here to day, to wor- 


ſhip the living God in order to the eternal enjoy- 
ment of him, are not worſhipping ſun,. moon, and 
ſtars, or ſacrificing to idols. 

But the chief effects of the croſs of Chriſt, and 
which ſhew moſt of its glory, are its inward effects 
on the ſouls of men. There, (as was before hintcd) 


it makes a new creation; Chriſt is formed in them, 
the ſource and the hope of glory : This is a glorious 
| workmanſhip, the image of God on the ſoul of 


man: But ſince theſe effects of the croſs of Chriſt 


are ſecret, and the ſhame put upon it oft-times too 


public, and ſince human nature is ſo much influenced 
by example; it will be uſeful to take ſuch a view of 
the honour done to. this. object, as may arm us a- 
gainſt the bad example of ſtupid unbelievers. . 
The.croſs of Chriſt is an obje& of fuch incom- 
parable brightneſs, that it ſpread a glory round it 
to all the nations of the earth, all the corners of 
the univerſe, all the generations of time, and all the 
ages of eternity. The greateſt actions or events that 
ever happened on earth, filled, with their ſplendor 
and influence, but a moment of time, and a point 
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of ſpace: The ſplendor of this great object fills im- 
menſity, and eternity. If we take a right view of 
its glory, we will ſee it contemplated with attention, 
ſpreading influence and attracting looks from times 
paſt, preſent, and to come; heaven, earth, and hell, 
angels, ſaints, . devils. We will ſee it to be both 
the object of the deepeſt admiration of the crea- 
turcs, and the perfect approbation of the infinite 
Creator ; we will ſee the beſt part of mankind, the 
church of God for four thouſand years looking 
torward 'to it before it happened; new generations 
vet unborn riſing up to admire and honour it, in 


continual ſucceſſions, till time ſhall be no more; in- 


numerable multitudes of angels and ſaints looking 
back to it with holy tranſport, to the remoteſt ages 
of eternity, Other glories decay by length of time: 

if the ſplendor of this object change, it will be only by 
increaſing, The viſible ſun would ſpend his beam 
in proceſs of time, and as it were grow dim with Þ 
age; this object hath a rich ſtock of beams, which 
eternity cannot exhauſt: If ſaints and angels grow # 
in knowledge, the ſplendor of this object will be 
{till increaſing; 'tis unbelief that intercepts its beams; 
unbelief takes place only on earth, there is no guck " 
thing in heaven or in hell, It will be a great part 
of future blefledneſs, to remember the object that 
purchaſed it; and of future puniſhment, to remem- 
her the abject that offered deliverance from it : It 
will add life to the beams of love in heaven, and 
make the flames of hell burn fiercer ; its beams will 
not only adorn the regions of light, but pierce the 
regions of darkneſs: It will be the defire of the 
ſaints in light, and the great eye-ſore of the Prince 

of darkneſs and his ſubjects, X 
Its glory produces powerful effects wherever it 
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| ſhines: They who behold this glory are transformcd 
into the ſame image, 2 Cor. iii. 18. An Ethiopian 


may look long enough to the viſible ſun before it 
change his black colour; but this does it: It melts 
cold and frozen hearts, it breaks ſtony hearts, it 


pierces adamants, it penetrates through thick dark- 


neſs, How juſtly is it called marvellous light? 1 Pet. 
ii, 9. It gives eyes to the blind to look to itſelf, 


and not only to the blind, but to the dead: It is 


the light of life, a powerful light, its energy is be- 
yond the force of thunder; and it is more mild than 


the dew on the tender graſs. 


But it is impoſſible fully to deſeribe all its effects, 


unleſs we could fully reckon up all the ſpiritual 


and eternal evils it prevents, all the riches of grace 


and glory it purchaſes, and all the divine perfecti- 


ons it diſplays. It has this peculiar to it, that as it 


zs full of glory itſelf, it communicates glory to all _ 


that behold it aright: It gives them a glorious robe 


of righteouſneſs; their God is thejg glory; it calls 


them to glory and virtue; it gives them the ſpirit 


of God and of glory; it gives them joy unſpeak- 


able and full of glory here, and an exceeding great 
and eternal weight of glory hereafter, 

It communicates a glory to all other objects, ac- 
cording as they have any relation to it : it adorns 
the univerſe; it gives a luſtre to nature, and to pro- 


| vidence: It is the greateſt glory of this lower world, 


that its Creator was for a while its inhabitant : A 


Poor landlord thinks it a laſting honour to his cot- 


tage, that he has once lodged a Prince or Emperor ; 
with how much more reaſon may our poor cottage. 
this earth be proud of it that the Lord of glory was 
its tenant from his birth to his death, yea that he 
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rejoiced i in the habitable parts of it, before it had a 
beginning, even from everlaſting, Prov. viii. 31. 
It is the glory of the world that he who formed 
it, dwelt on it; of the air, that he breathed in it; of 
the ſun, that it ſhone on him; of the ground, that 5 
it bore him; of the ſea, that he walked on it; of the i 
- elements, that they nouriſhed him; of the waters, $5 
that they refreſhed him; of us men, that he lived 
and died among us, yea that he lived and died for 
us; that he aſſumed our fleſh and blood, and carried 
it to the higheſt heavens, where it ſhines as the eter- 
nal ornament and wonder of the creation of God. 
It gives alſo a luſtre to providence ; It is the chief 
event that adorns the records of time, and enlivens 
the hiſtory of the univerſe : It is the glory of the va- 
rious great lines of providence, that they point at 
this as their center; that they prepared the way for 
its coming; that after its coming they are fubſervi- 
ent to the ends of it; tho' in a way indeed to us at 
preſent myſter*'ous, and 'unſearchable : Thus we 
know that they either fulfil the promiſes of the cru- 
ciſied Jeſus, or his threatenings: And ſhew either 
the happineſs of receiving 2 51 or the miſery of re- 
jecting him. 


s E R * O N II. 


G O D's Chief t Mercy. 


Romans viii. 32. 


He that ſpared: not his own Son, but delivered him up 
4 us all, how . ſball he not with him an give us 
all things © 


T i is certainly no ſmall defect in our meditations 
on the work of redemption, and perhaps too 
common, to think we do juſtice to it, by conſidering 


it merely as a very great mercy. Every mercy, from 


the ſovereign Lawgiver of the world to ſuch tranſ- 
greſſors of his laws, even the leaſt mercy, is a great 


mercy. To put this in the ſame rank with others, 


with any temporal mercy, with any other ſpiritual 


or other eternal mercies, to put it on a level with 


them in our meditations, our prayers, our praiſes, 
on pretence of honouring it, is a real indignity to it, 
It is evident from ſeripture we are always in the 
wrong to it, unleſs we conſider it, not only as a very 
great mercy, but, as abſolutely the greateſt of all 
mercies; not only as a high manifeſtation of love, 
but as the higheſt; not only as an excellent gift, 
but as the chief gift: And if this be God's chief 
gift, it follows plainly, Thar gratitude for it is our 
chief duty, ingratitude for it is our chief fin: itſelf 
ſhould be our chief joy and delight, the chief object 
of our thoughts and affections, our eſteem and de- 
fire, that in all things it may have the Pre-eminence, 
be chief in all, and all in all. 

As the due contemplation of it is in a ſpecial man- 
ner our principal work at this occaſion, ſo its tranſ- 


} 
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_ overwhelmed with the greatneſs of the proſpect, and 
as at a loſs for words, verſe 31. What ſball we ſay to 
theſe things ? He ſpeaks inſpired. by the Spirit of 
God; but he is ſpeaking of the love of God, and he 
is ſpeaking in the language of men. The ſame a- 
poſtle when he is praying for the Epheſians (Eph. iii. 
16. 19.) that they might be ſtrengthened by the Spirit 
to know the love of Chriſt, after all. the Spirit's } 


that any thing can ſurpaſs the ſtrength of the Spirit, : 


| ledge muſt needs ſurpaſs all expreſſion. All great ob- 


plex the ſpeaker. The apoſtle Peter in the mount of 
that he knew not what he ſaid. This other apoſtle at 


and thoſe bleflings contained in it: His expreffi- 
on is like that of the author of theſe bleſſings, at the 
view of the ſufferings that purchaſed them, John 
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cendency over all other mercies is one of the moſt 


ſuitable views we can have of it, and the text before 


us one of the fitteſt ſcriptures to give us that view of it. 
The proſpect the apoſtle takes of it in the context 

is very large and comprehenſive ; he looks back as 

far as the firſt bleſſed deſign and purpoſe of it be- 


fore the foundation of the world, even from ever | 


laſting, and purſues the bright and joyful proſpect ; 
in its conſequences beyond the end of the world, 
even to everlaſting: No wonder ſuch a view of ſuch 

an object makes him in a manner pauſe and ſtop, as 


ſtrengthening of them, ſays, it paſſes knowledge: Not ] 


which is infinite, but the capacity of the creature, f 
which is neceſſarily finite; and what paſſes know- 


jects naturally cauſe difficulty of expreſſion, and per- 


transfiguration was under ſuch a bleſſed perplexity 
of joy and wonder at the view of Chriſt's glory, 


the view of Chriſt's love and its fruits, has at leaſt as 
much cauſe to be at a loſs what to ſay to that love 


Xii. 27. Now is my foul troubled, and what ſhall l 
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Goa > No wonder then all the world be troubled 
what to ſay, when he who ſpoke as never man fpoke, 
is ſo; and no wonder the greateſt ſaints ſo oft ex- 
preſs ein gratitude for God's goodneſs, by acknow- 
ledging they cannot expreſs it; What ſhall we ren- 
der to the Lord? and what can David ſay more? We 
can render nothing, and we can ſay or think but very 
little; yet are we not therefore to ſay or think no- 
thing; our hearts and tongues would then be uſeleſs. 
We may turn the expreſſion to, What ſhall we not 


| ſay? or what ſhall we not think? There is no want 


of matter for language, but want of language e- 
nough for the matter. It is our duty to ſay all we 


does in our text, he ſpared not his own Son, etc. 
And then indeed might the apoſtle ſay as David did, 
What can Paul ſay more? He had before broke out 
in admiration at the number and greatneſs of God's 
bleſhngs; but now as it were recollecting himſelf, he 
ſhews that though believers receive all things from 
God, yet in ſome ſenſe they have but one thing to 
wonder at, and that after receiving the gift of his 
Son, they need not doubt nor wonder at any thing elſe; 


ea the wonder would be, if after that, any — 


elſe would be with-held. | 
In the words we have therefore ; Firſt, An account 


Wof God's chief gift: Secondly, The connexion be- . 


tween that gift and all others. Firft, an account of 
of God's chief gift, ©* he ſpared not his own ſon, etc.” 
The word ſparing has ſuch a double fignification 
in the original, as well as in our language, that the 
meaning of the apoſtle's expreſſion may be either, 


that God did not withhold ſo great ſufferings from 
Chriſt, or ſo great a benefit from us: But it is not 
very needful to make a diſtinction here, ſince his 
ſufferings were for our benefit, and he was given to us 


can, to ſay our utmoſt. This is what the apoſtle - 
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when he was delivered up to juſtice. As to the mean, 
ing of his being delivered up for us all, what we are 
chiefly concerned to conſider here is, that the free 
offer of that gift extends to all to whom it is reveal. 
ed, and the ſaving virtue of it to all by whom that 
offer is embraced : And there is. nothing more juſt 
than that they who. een it, ſhould get no laving 
benefit by it. 

- Secondly, The connexion between this gift and 
all others. Where we may conſider. ſeparately, 
Iſt, The vaſt extent of the privileges of believers, 


2dly, The manner they receive them. 3dly, The 


ground of the connexion between the diet gifr and 
all others. | 

(1.) The vaſt extent of the neger of belipzery 
all things, We have the like expreſſion in ſeveral o- 
ther ſcriptures, Rev. xxi. 7. 1: Cor. iii. 22. Every 
thing that contributes to our good, we may in ſome 
ſenſe call ours: And this the apoſtle tells us, (a lit- 
tle before the text, v. 28.) is what the believer may 
ſay of all things. On this account neceſſary afflic- 
tions and fatherly chaſtiſements are none of. the leaſt 
privileges, and accordingly are contained in the co- 
venant as promiſes, though we are very. ready, 
abſurdly enough, to under Send them for threat- 
nings. 

Some of theſe 3 wiſe men among the Hea - 
thens, whom the apoſtle elſewhere ſpeaks of, (Rom. 
1. 22, 1 Cor. i. 20.) and who oppoſed Chriſtianity, 
Acts xvii, 18. taught that it was impoſlible their vir. 


tuous man ſhould be a poor man, becauſe, placing 


virtue in renouncing all deſires, he who defired no» 


thing, would want nothing : But this was the lan · 


guage of pride, and the moſt wilful deluſion. 
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(2: ) The words of the text teach. us the mannes 
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are bought with a price: 


| the benefits they receive. 


done that, though he had continued in obedi- 
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bow all things are given to believers, viz. Freely. 
God gives all things with Chriſt, and therefore gives 
all things freely. We are told, Pal. Ixviii. 18. how 
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Ch riſt received gifts; but it is not ſaid he received 
them freely. Never gifts were purchaſed at a dear- 
er rate, or more freely given to others, Believers 
But both price and pur- 
chaſe are freely given to them. 'The meaning is not 
merely that they give no equivalent, meritorious of 
Adam could not have 


ence. The obedient angels did it not: but they 
gave perfect obedience. What they gave, we are 


taught the believer receives, perfect obedience. Rom. 


v. 17. 19. the gift of righteouſneſs. He is indiſpen- 
fibly obliged to perſonal fincere obedience, but it 


is not merely a duty; it is 4 gift, the gift of the _ 


Spirit, No gift can'be:more freely offered than when 
it is offered to as many as will receive it. This is 
the caſe here, Joha 1. 12. Faith is called a receiv- 
ing Chriſt, .it receives his righteouſneſs and ſtrength 
or Spirit, Iſa, xlv. 22. yet this receiving itſelf, this 
faith, is expreſsly called the gift of God. So that 
theſe three gifts, the gift of righteouſneſs, of the Spi - 
rit, and of faith, prove abundantly that all things 


are given freely. 


(3) We are to conſider in the next place the 
ground of the connexion between that great gift of 
the Son of God, and all others. The connexion is 
ſuppoſed to be ſo evident, that (as is uſual in the 
like caſes) the apoſtle chuſes rather to expreſs it by 
a queſtion, than a poſitive aſſertion. There ſeems 


to be a twofold connexion in this caſe taught in 
the Scripture, the one relating to God's juſtice and 
faithfulneſs, the- other to his goodneſs ; Thus as to 
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the firſt, we are told that God i is juſt to juſtiky the 
finner who believes in Chriſt, Rom. iii. 26. The 
promiſe of all things is made to faith. There is 
an intrinſic value in the pearl of price, or the object 
of faith, to purchaſe all things. But it is plain, the 
apoſtle is not ſpeaking of the connexion between 
our believing in Chriſt, and our receiving all things, 
but between God's giving ſo great a gift, and his 
giving all others: So that the connexion here meant 
relates to goodneſs, and is the connexion between 
a great favour or act of goodneſs, and a leſs, which 
tho” it lays no obligation on the giver, gives reaſon- 
able ground of hope to the receiver. Thus, if a man 


expoſe his life for us, we may be ſure of any leſs 


favour which we need, and which he can ſpare. 
There is a great and obvious difference between the 
bounty of God and that of man: If a man give all 
things he will have nothing himſelf; but God who 
gives all things can receive nothing, and can loſe 
nothing. 80 that aſter he hath given the great. 
eſt favour, we may expect any other that we need, 
or that he can ſpare, and he can ſpare all that we need. 
After giving up his ſon to juſtice, he may juſtly give 
us all things. And the apoſtle's meaning is, that after 
that gift, the believer who has an intereſt in it, may 
freely indulge the greateſt and largeſt hopes, and 
may expect every Scher gift from God till he hap- 
pen to think of a greater gift than his Son 

The connexion therefore between this favour and 
all others is founded on its tranſcendency above all 
other; ſo that we may obſerve theſe two doctrines 
in the text. Firſt, That the Son of God is his chief 
gift. Secondly, That this gift may give a believer 
aſſurance of all others. As to the firſt (which is to 
be the ſubject of the enſuing diſcourſe, and moſt 
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ſuifable to the preſent occaſion) it is not needful to 
inſiſt much in ſhewing how evidently it is contained 
in the text and other ſeriptures, when it is plain ; 
from the whole tenor of the ſcriptures that there is 
a tranſcendency and pre-eminence of mercy in this 
manifeſtation of God's glory beyond all others. 
Only we may obſerve, that this tranſcendency i is ne- 


ceſſarily ſuppoſed | in the connexion between giving 


Chriſt, and giving all things, whether that connection 
be thought to relate to divine juſtice, or goodneſs. For 
as to juſtice, if there be an intrinſic value in Chriſt's 
merit, the gift of righteouſneſs mentioned, Rom. v. 
17. that gift itſelf muſt be the greateſt of all: And 


as to goodnefs, it is plain a leſs favour does not aſ- 
* ſure us of a greater; but a greater does of a leſs. And 


if there were any mercy or any gift greater or equal 
to Chriſt, then, inſtead of the apoſtle's queſtion, it 
would be natural and reaſonable to form this other 
queſtion, Tho' God has given his Son, ſhall we be 
ſore of ſuch and ſuch other favours? The tranſcen- 
dency therefore of this gift above all others, is as e- 
vident as the connection between it and them: or if 
there is any difference, it is the more evident of the 
two, the latter being an inference from the former. 
Now the apoſtle ſuppoſes that connection not only 
to be certain in itſelf, but ſo evident and manifeſt 
to any believer who conſiders it, that as it would 
be the greateſt abſurdity to deny or doubt of it, ſo 
he mentions it as a truth. which in a manner it 
would be ſuperfluous to affirm; 

But the tranſcendency which Foundy the connec- 
tion, however certain and evident in itſelf, is not ſo 
evident, or at leaſt does not make ſuch an impreſ- 
ſion on the greater part of profeſſing Chriſtians n-w, 


as to make it ſuperfluous « either to aſſert or inculcate | 
| 7 if 
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it with all 3 ks; ; otherwiſe there 
would not be ſuch a byaſs againſt it, as may be fre- 
quently obſerved in men's diſcourſe and their writ- 
ings or religion, where if any other objects of ſpiri- 
tual meditation, any other motives to obey God, 
and to hate ſin, can be thought of, they are ſure to 
have the pre-eminence ; and this great object, this 
chief motive, is either ud as if not worth menti- 
oning at all, or at leaſt only by the by. | 
In diſcourſing on this doctrine of the tranſcen- 
E deney of the work of redemption above all other 
mercies, it will be proper to confider, firſt, ſome of 
the principal and moſt edifying truths included in 
it, and then, ſecondly, to ſhew wherein the tranſ- 
cendency conſiſts. | 
Firſt, One remarkable 3 included in the 
_ doctrine, i is, the neceſſity of Chriſt's ſacrifice for our 
ſalvation. This is included both in the tranſcenden- 
cy of the gift, and the relation of the gift to the giver. 
1. As to its tranſcendency, it is plain, it would not be 
the greateſt gift were it an unneceſſary one, and might 
be wanted. And as to the relation between the giver 
and the gift, we may be ſure a good father always 
| ſpares his own ſon, (except where there is ſome neceſſi- 
ty for doing otherwiſe, ) and will not deliver him up 
to death needleſsly. We are not ſo to underſtand 
this neceſſity, as if God had been obliged to deliver up 
-his Son, either as to his juſtice, or for the glory of 
his goodneſs. It would be a ſtrange government 
where the ſovereign would be obliged, either in juf- 
tice, or even for the honour and reputation of his 
mercy, to deliver every malefactor. If God had 


been obliged in juſtice to deliver us from our fin and 


its puniſhment, there would have been no neceſſity 
of a ſacrifice to his juſtice for our ſins. When we 
read therefore the Redeemer's expreſſion in his agony, 
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If it was poflible the cup ſhould paſs from him, we 
are not to underſtand it as if there was any appear- 
ance of impoſlibility in its paſſing from him, abſolute- 
ly confidered ; it was very poſſible and very ealy 
that it ſhould wholly paſs from him. 'The meaning 
ſeems to be, if it was poſſible it might paſs from 
him without paſling to us, which he had a ſtill 
greater averſion to, than to drinking of it himſelf, 
The neceffity therefore to be underſtood in this- 
caſe is not the neceſſity of that ſacrifice abſolutely to 
the glory of God's juſtice or goodneſs, but to our 
relief, to declare his righteouſneſs in the remiſſion 
of ſins, Rom. iii, 25, So that as Cajaphas ex- 


preſſed it without underſtanding it, it was needful 


one ſhould die that the whole people might not be 
deſtroyed, though it was not in itſelf neceſſary that 
one perſon ſhould ſhew 0 much mercy to ee, 
that deſtruction. - 


It would be too long to > coniſiler hve all the ob- | 


tions made againſt our need of that ſacrifice. An 


impartial conſideration of them might eaſily ſhew, 


"that they flow from ignorance of the nature of- 
God's juſtice, and our fin, 


When ſuch an objec-- 
tion occurs to any of us, How can my fin have ſo 
much evil in it as to require mine own perſonal pu- 


niſhment, or. ſo great an atonement for me? we 


ſhould reflect, that to let diſobedience paſs unpunith-- 
ed is to diſpenſe. with the law that governs God's- 
univerſal, everlaſting kingdom, and that the ſame 
reaſon that would hold for diſpenſing with it in fa- 
vour of any one of us, would hold good for dil- 
penſing with it as to any other, or all God's other» 


ſubjects; and conſequently (ſince time and place can 
make no difference here) for tolerating univerſal e- 


ternal wickedneſs, confuſion and diſorder; and. then 
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1 1 . 
where would be the uſe or end of the world or the law? | 
2. But not to inſiſt on this, in the next place, a- 
nother important truth included in the doctrine is, 
That the chief mercy in the work of redemption was 
not merely Chriſt's coming to teach us our duty, 
which he could do by others, but to purge our fins, 
which could be done only by himfelf. Heb. i. 3, 
| 3. That, in conſidering the love of Chriſt, we are 
obliged to conſider the love of the Father, the firſt 
original of all good: And ſurely it is one deſign of 
our baptiſm, in the name of the Father, Son and 
Spirit, to bind and oblige us to a devout acknow- 
| ledgement of what each of theſe adorable perſons 
does in our redemption ; to bleſs the Father who 
{pared not the Son, and the Son who ſpared not 
himſelf, and the Spirit who applies the purchaſe: So it 
is no ſmall encouragement, in approaching God by 
Chriſt, to reflect, that we approach him by a Medi- 
ator of his own ſending and 1 one choſen 
of 3 and precious. | 

But the truth contained in the dofloine,which | 

| eſpecially deferves our careful attention is this, that 

| the Redeemer is not a mere creature, but a divine 
perſon. For furely the way the ſcriptures, and 
particularly this text, ſpeaks of the Redeemer's pe- 
culiar relation to God the Father as being his own 
Son, and of the tranſcendency of this gift above all 
| others, 1 is ſuch, as the more it were conſidered would 
appear the more unintelligible, if the Redeemer were 
ſuppoſed to be a mere creature. And this is at leaſt 
a very ſtrong additional evidence to the full and 
complete proofs of Chriſt's divinity drawn from the 
divine names, attributes, works, and worſhip which 
the ſcriptures ſo plainly and ſo frequently aſcribe 
to him; particularly the tranſcendency of God's 


had the ſame relation to the Father, and would how- 


* 
merey in redemption is an argument that has a pe- 
culiar ſuitableneſs to affect our hearts with a ratio- 
nal and lively impreſſion of that great truth; of: 
Which there are abundance of other arguments to 
convince our judgments. | 
But before we conſider. that e it is 
uſeful to obſerve the name given Chriſt in the text, 
God's own or proper Son. If that name ſignified his 
being produced by God the Father, it would agree to- 
all creatures; if it ſignified only ſome imperfect like- 
neſs to the nature of the Father, it would agree to all 
living, and eſpecially all rational creatures ; if it ſig- 
nified only the higheſt reſemblance or likeneſs to God 
that any creature has, it might agree to many, ſince no 
mere creature can have ſo much of God; but ano- 
ther might be raiſed to have as much or more; if it 
ſignified his being created immediately by the Father, 
| whereas other beings are immediately created by 
the Son, all other rational creatures might have 


ever have the ſame relation to Chriſt that He hath. _ 
to God. The name of God's own Son, therefore, as 2 
it is aſcribed to Chriſt, cannot n to any mere 
creature. 

But in the next place, as to the tranſcendency il 
the gift, which founds the connection between i 
and all other gifts; let us conſider whether mere 
would be ſuch evidence and force in the ente 1 
reaſoning, ſuppoſing the Redeemer a mere creature, 

as thus: If God delivered up one mere creature tq; 
death, how will he not much more deliver number? 
leſs multitudes from it? If he delivered up one tg: 
temporal ſufferings, how will he not deliver ſo ma- 
ny multicudes from eternal ſufferings? If he gave & 
mere creature, that is, a perſon. innig below 
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| himſelf, to temporal pain for us, how will he not 
| give the enjoyment of himſelf, who is infinitely a- 
| | bove all creatures, for our everlaſting happineſs ? 
If we obſerve carefully the way the apoſtle ſpeaks 
of God's own ſon, and us all, we may ſee he ſuppoſes 
that it is evident there-is no proportion between 
him and us, even all of us put together : Now as 
'} to the diſtance of any ſuperior mere creature above 
us, as reaſon ſhews it can be but finite, ſo the ſcrip- 
. tures do not make it evident that it is very conſide- 
Table. All the name or notion the ſcriptures give - 
- us of ſuperior creatures, is, that of angels': Man is 
indeed ſaid to be lower than the angels, but it is 
only ſaid a little lower, Pſal. viii. (the foul of man, 
being, as ſome expreſs it, and not altogether with - 
out ground, a ſort of incarnate angel itſelf, though 
alas! a fallen one?) 'The Bible therefore does not 
make it evident to us, that there i is ſuch a diſtance 
and diſproportion between any mere creature and 
man, as either would make the ſacrifice of that 
mere creature a ſufficient atonement for us all, or 
the chief gift that can be beſtowed on us, or great · 
er than all things: Whereas the apoſtle ſuppoſes 
ſuch a diſtance between the Son of God and us all, 
do be evident and manifeſt. 1 
. When it is not at all called a myſtery that all 
created ſpirits ſhould miniſter to God's people, (Heb. 
3. and laſt ver.) how could the incarnation and death a 
of one of them, tho” the higheſt, be reckoned ſuch v 
a myſtery as all created ſpirits ſhould defire with t 
outſtretched necks- to look into? the myſtery of 7 
5 'Godlines, the great myſtery of it, ſuch a myſtery ' b 
of love as eclipſes all others, the heighth and depth r 
of it paſling knowledge, as if therein divine mercy 8 
and condeſcenſion went to the uttermoſt: And ſuch 
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a favour is abſolutely incomparable; whereas no i 
mere ceature can be abſolutely incomparable. 

Theſe things may naturally make us call to mind 

how evidently the ſcriptures diſtinguiſh the nature | 


of the Son of God, from the nature of angels, which 


the ſeripture gives us any notion of. And if no 


is the only created nature ſuperior to our own that 


created ſpirit can poftibly be conceived. aſſuming the ü 
nature of another created ſpirit, (whereas it is ſup- 
| poſed Chriſt could have aſſumed the nature of an- 
gels) this is by the by no ſmall confirmation of that 
great truth we are ſpeaking of. But not to digreſs 11 
farther from the preſent argument, viz. the tran- 
ſcendency of mercy in redemption; for a clearer 
view of it, we may diſtinguiſh in the whole of that 
blefſed work, - theſe two things; the price, and the [ 
purchaſe; that is, on the one hand, Chriſt's fa- | 
crifice and righteouſneſs, and on the other, all the 
ſpiritual and eternal bleflings which flow from it. 
Nothing is more evident than that the ſcriptures lay 
the ſtreſs of the benefits (ſo to ſpeak) not on the 
latter, but on the former; whereas, if the Redeemer 
were a mere creature, it would plainly be otherwiſe. 
On that ſuppoſition, men could not avoid laying, 
herein is love, that for ſo ſmall a price there is ſo 
great a purchaſe, for fo cheap a ranſom, ſuch a won- 
derful deliverance,for ſuch unequal merit, ſo rich an 
inheritance, &c. 'The way to commend God's love 
would not be by conſidering he gave one mere crea- 
ture, tho' the higheſt, to die for multitudes, but by 
reflecting that for ſo ſmall a conſideration ſo great 
bleſſings are beſtowed. The ſtile of the ſcriptures is 
the reverſe of this. God himſelf knows beſt how to 
_ commend his love to us, and according to the apoſtle, 
Rom. v. 8. God commendeth his love to us, in that 
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E ſhown before, is ſuppoſed in this tranſcendency) is 
B one of the chief an that ſhews wherein it conſiſts. 
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which he adds over and over again, much more ws 


ſhall be ſaved. The ſcripture ſtile is, God ſo loved © 


the world; and, herein is love, that he gave us 

Chriſt ; and alien that, he 7s. juſt and faithful to for- 
give Us our fins, to hear our prayers, to give us all 
things; as if all the mercy were confined ; or rathev 
comprehended in the gift of Chriſt ; and after that, 

all the reſt were in juſtice, due; all the reſt is mercy 
and free gift likewiſe, being yirtually contained in 


the firſt mercy, or chief gift, whoſe tranſcendency. 


above all things is plainly arenen in this, that it. 
virtually contains all things. 


Secondly, This leads to the next. and 8 


thing to be conſidered, that is, wherein that tranſcen- 


dency conſiſts. But it is not improper to premiſe; 


that the belief of it has no tendency to diſparage or 
to leſſen our eſteem of any other gift of God, but 
rather to heighten it. It is the greatneſs of the price 


that ſhews the value of the purchaſe, and in this 


caſe, not only ſhews it, but as much as poſſible en- 
creaſes it. We know little of the Redeemer, if we 


do not ſee that every ſpiritual or eternal, or even 
temporal bleſſing, receives an additional value and. 


5 3 ſweetneſs by coming through ſuch hands, carrying 


along with it a tincture of that precious blood, and. 


the reliſh and ſavour of that infinite friendſhip. 


In ſhewing wherein the tranſcendency conſiſts, it, 


is not enough to conſider only the dignity, of the 
perſon given, but alſo the manner in which he is 


given, and the value of the gift, that IS, of the ge 
of righteouſneſs, Rom. v. 17. 


(1.) The dignity of the perſon (which, as was, 
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Other gifts are creatures, this is the Creator; other 
gifts are the works of God, this is the Son of God 
who is God: He is man likewiſe, but that does not 
leſſen the gift. The greatneſs of it conſiſts in his 
being made man, and in what followed. The ſcrip - 
ture ſtile is not, that God gave the human nature 
of his Son, but gave his own Son, and gave him 
to be made man. It is not that God (Chriſt, who 
Wis God) redeemed the church by the blood of his 
human nature, but by his own blood, Acts xx. 28. 
And he who made the worlds purged our ſins by 
himſelf, Heb. xiii. Theſe and other ſcriptures 
ſhew, that, as Chriſt is but one perſon, ſo that one 
perſon is the Redeemer, the Saviour, the gift. It 
is the Lord Jehovah, who is our righteouſneſs. This 
W gift therefore muſt tranſcend all others: But how 
far? As far as the Creator tranſcends the creature ; 
and that none knows: For none perfectly know the 
Father but the Son, or the Son but the Father : 
And there is not a better anſwer to that queſtion, 
(2.) But to ſtrengthen this conſideration, we muſt 
at the ſame time obſerve the manner in which he is 
given, For it may be objected, That in the work 


of grace the Spirit is given who is God, and in the _ | 


ſtate of glory the Father gives himſelf to be his peo- 
ple's portion and happineſs: Yea, Chriſt the Son of 
God is given in the work of grace, and in glory, as 
yell as inthe work of redemption. But let us obſerve 
the difference as to the manner; and to ſhow that 
the tranſcendency of one divine work is no dif- 
paragement to another, we may conſider, that tho“ 
God's: attributes be all infinite and equal, yet the 
manifeſtations of them are not ſo. The perfection 
of God's works conſiſts partly in a variety, by which 
fome of them far excel athers.. * leaſt 108" of 
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graſs is an effect of infinite power, but not the high- 
eſt effect of it: So the leaſt degree of grace or glo- 
ry is a manifeſtation of infinite love, but not the 

higheſt manifeſtation : And that the gift of Chriſt in 
- the work of redemption tranſcends any gift of grace 
or glory, may be made evident from the account 
we have of the peculiar manner in which- Chriſt, 
who is God, is given in that work. 


In the work of grace Chriſt makes us to be born 


of God, and to be ſons of God, (John i. 12.) In the 
work of redemption he is born of a Virgin, and be- 


comes the ſon of man. In the former, he gives us 


the likeneſs of the holy God: In the latter he 


takes on him the likeneſs of Gnful fleſh; In the one. 

he gives us his ſtrength, in the other he bears our 
infirmities. But this is not all. In the one he: 
heals us, in the other he is wounded for us. In the 


one he enables us to do our duty, in the other, he 


bears our ſins; in the one he makes us obey the 
commandments of the law, in the other he bears 
the curſe for us. In the one he gives us lifezhealth, 

honour, joy; in the other, he ſuffers ſhame, pain, 
ſorrow, death for us. 

When he gives us heaven, hie raiſes us to nis high 
| 2 holy place and his royal palace. In redempti - 


on, he deſcended to our low polluted cottage ; there; 


he manifeſts his glory for our happineſs, here he 


vailed it for our relief. There he receives us to a 
place of many manſions, here he had no place where 
to lay his head. There he gives unſearchable rich- 


es, here he condeſcended to ignominious poverty: 

there he brings us to the greateſt honour, here he 
ſuffered the loweſt diſgrace for us. There he gives 
the waters of life, here he drank the cup of wrath- 


for us. There he makes us ſee God face to face, here: 
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ke was forſaken-of -God for us. There he ſhews us = 


his own face ſhining in glory more than the ſun in 


bis ſtrength ; here he ſhewed his viſage pale and 


| mangled, and marred more than any man. Iſa. Iii. 


14. There he gives us crowns of glory, here he wore 
a crown of thorns for us. There he incorporates 
us in the company of holy angels, here he was 
numbered with tranſ. greſſors. There he makes us ſit 


on thrones, here he died on the curſed croſs for us. 
Theſe inſtances (which might eaſily be multiplied) 


are {ſufficient to ſhow, that tho” the gift of Chriſt 
in his incarnation and facrifice, and the gifts of 
grace and glory be bright manifeſtations of the ſame 


love, yet the firſt is the chief gift; yea it is in the 
firſt that in the moſt proper ſenſe a divine perſon 
Can be ſaid to be given to us. 


In theſe other ineſtimable favours of ſanctification 
and the havenly bleſſedneſs, it is as if a king's ſon, 
with his father's conſent, ſhould take a forlorn 
wounded rebel; heal him with his own hands, receive 


him into his family, and give him an eſtate: In that 
other great work, it is as if that prince ſhould lay 
his head on the block to be ſacrificed for that rebel. 


It is plain, that in this caſe the prince would be ſaid 
more properly to give himſelf, or to be given by 
his father, than in the firſt caſe, merely by giving 
to that criminal, life, wealth, and riches without 
ſuch a ſacrifice, 


It is proper to obſerve here, chat! it would be un- 


reaſonable in the higheſt degree, to have the leſs eſ- 
teem of Chriſt's ſacrifice, becauſe the divine nature 


did not ſuffer,but only the human. For in conſider- 
ing any act of love or favour, nothing can be more 
unreaſonable than to have the leſs eſteem of it, be- 
cauſe it does not contain abſolute impoſſibilities and 


dw 


contradictions. It was impoſſible the divine nature 


ſhould ſuffer, but the nature which ſuffered was the 
human nature of a divine perſon. Both natures 
contributed to the ſacrifice, the one bore the pain, 
the other gave the value; but there is but one me- 
diator, one Chriſt, God's only Son, who redeemed 
his people by his own blood, and purged their ſins 

by himſelf. This was not impoſlible; but if it was 
the uttermoſt that can poſſibly be conceived, or, (if 


the fingularity of the ſubje&t may allow unuſual 


expreſſions) it went to the utmoſt verge of poſſibi - 


lity, then ſurely” this is more than a ſufficient con - 


firmation of the doctrine, and ſhews the tranſcen- 
dency of the gift in the manner it was given. 


But in order to ſet this in a better light, it is uſe- 


ful to take a more particular view of the various 
ſteps of divine condefcenſion in this work. There 
is this obvious difference between the manifeſtations 
of God's power and of his condeſcenſion, that the 
former riſes in proportion to the greatneſs of the 
object, the other in proportion to the meanneſs of it. 


On this account it is eaſier to conceive incomparably 
greater tranſcendency in the one than in the other. 


There is no effect of power ſo great; but we may 
poſſibly conceive a greater, But there may be ob- 
jects and acts of condeſcenſion ſo low, that we can 
conceive none lower, and that is only in the Een 
caſe. 

This deſerves careful meditation, for there is no 


act of goodneſs more amiable than cendeſcenfion, 


and there is no condeſcenſion in any other being but 
what is infinitely below that which is in God. His 
condeſcenſion to the higheſt creatures is infinite, 
becauſe the diſtance between him and them is ſuch. 
But the lower the object of divine love is, the great- 
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er is the condefcenſion : Man is the loweſt object of 
divine love. The creatures below man are not objects 
capable of it in the ſenſe here underſtood. And man 
was made a little lower than the angels; therefore 
the greateſt acts of divine condeſcenſion that we can 
conceive, are in general his acts of condeſcenſion to 
men. Yet here we may make a difference: God 
made man A little lower than the angels, but man 


has made himſelf a great deal lower. The ſinner is 
vaſtly- below the man. God's greateſt acts of con- 
deſcenſion to man, therefore, are his acts of love 
and favour to us in our low ſtate. Common ob- 


ſervations may teach us what a mean or rather diſmal 
figure a condemned criminal of the loweſt ſtation 
makes even in the eyes of thoſe who are otherwiſe 
his equals, If here we make any difference, the 
loweſt criminal would be one who had been always 
a tranſgreſſor, and as proud and inſenſible as guilty, 
without pitying himſelf, or ſeeking pity from others. 
This was finful man's caſe, and ſuch was the object 
of the Redeemer's love: It is plain we . muſt ſtop 
here as to the meanneſs of the object of conde- 
ſcenſion, for how can we conceive a lower object. 
or, 2dly, A higher favour than what is given to 
that object? In the viii. Pſal. the Pſalmiſt admires 
God's condeſcenſion in giving the inferior creatures 
to man; he gives what is incomparably above all 
creatures to the ſinner, a title to the enjoyment of 
himſelf, 3dly, There is myſterious condeſcenfion in 
the way that this bleſſedneſs is offered to us by the 
Son of God, it being with ſuch tenderneſs, ſuch en- 
treaty, ſuch . reaſoning, expoſtulating, and beſeech- 
ing. But to offer mercy to rebels or criminals, on 
any terms, in any manner, is an act of ſovereignty, 
ln the offer of ſalvation, Chriſt acts with great con- 
L „ 
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deſcenſion, but acts in the form of God. It is in 

the purchaſe, he acts in a very different form, the 

form of a ſervant, Phil. ii. 7. But there : are various 
forms of ſervants. 

It would have been condeſcenſion te to a- 
ſtoniſh the higheſt creatures if their Creator had af. 
ſumed their nature; but he took not on him the 
nature of angels, but was made fleſh, It was not 
when all fleſh was innocent, but when it was fallen 
and ſunk in fin, the likeneſs of ſinful fleſh. This 
was manifold condeſcenſion, tho' he had aflumed 
our nature in the form the Jews expected him, as 
viſible conqueror of the world. But he was not on- 


Jy made lower than the angels, but lower than man, 


and counted as no man. Men of the leaſt ſtation 


| Have oft-times the leaſt troubles; here was the re- 


verſe; the reverſe of the grandeur of Princes and of 
the tranquility of the vulgar; eminence, in ſor- 
row; and diſtinction, in the higheſt rank of trouble. 
Yet a man of a low ſtation, and low under trouble, 
may have a high character, at leaſt an untainted 
one; but he deſcended below this; and made him- 
ſelf of no reputation. By the very perfection of 
"Holineſs and goodneſs, he brought himſelf to that 
mean character before men, that man had before 
God; that of a criminal : And here we are landed 
at that low ſtep, mentioned before, concerning the 
objeA of love, Theſe two extremities, the mean- 
neſs of man's ſtate, and the height of Chriſt's con- 


deſcenſion, how well do they meet together! How 


could man make himſelf lower than to be a real 
malefaQor, in the ſight of God? Or Chriſt make 
himſelf lower than to be reputed criminal in the 
Light of man? | 

But there was ſomething beyond this ſtill. He 


Ge d 2 


would have died as a reputed criminal, had he died 
only as a martyr, and only by the ſentence of an 


unjuſt perſecutor. But there was more than Pilate's 
ſentence here. Let us conlider the Saviour as ſiſted 
before the tribunal of the juſt Judge of the uni- 


verſe, and under his ſentence. IIe laid on him the 


iniquities of us all, and therefore put him to grief, 


and it pleaſed the Lord to bruiſe him. Other con- 


demned perſons at other courts are charged but with 


the crime of one perſon, that is, their own, and but 
with a few of theſe. A right view of this great Suf- 


ferer will diſcover him to us charged and burdened 
with all the innumerable abominable crimes of in- 


numerable multitudes : None but himſelf could do- | 


ſcend ſo low, or come under ſuch a burden. 

If farther in the loweſt character in the world of 
criminals condemed, we diſtinguiſh as to their treat- 
ment: If any diſgrace 1 is lower than another, the 
Redeemer condeſcended to the loweſt; that, which, 
was the puniſhment of the meaneſt of men for the 


greateſt offences, even to the ignomious death of 


the croſs. To the lowneſs of his ſufferings, we may 
add the meanneſs of the inſtruments. It was this 
thing made Abimelech lament his death. The ſor- 
rows of this great Sufferer came not all from the 
honourable hands of God or angels, he ſuffered in 
the room of men, and from the hands of man (who 
is but a worm), from ſinners, from the worſt, the 
meaneſt ſinners, in the vileſt manner, made a com- 
pliment of by the complaiſance 0 of his Judge to the 
fury of a mob. 

Yet as the power of man cannot throw a ſufferer 
ſo low as God can put him, what compleated all 
was, that, amidſt ſo various ſufferings from men, he 


Was torſaken of God, It was then indeed he was 
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at the loweſt; none could fall ſo low, none could fall 
from ſuch a height of divine communications. In 
1 Sam. xxviii. 1 5. even Saul makes a heavy moan 
and tells he was ſore diſtreſſed, for God was depart- 
cd from him; but Saul was too like ourſelves, and 
knew little of God's preſence; he did not ſay, My 
God is departed from me. Let us conſider David 
who knew God better. David never knows himſelf 
in the wilderneſs while he has God's preſence with 
him; while he has that, he tells he fears no evil, 

not even in the valley of the ſhadow of death; but 
when that is gone, there is nothing but deſart, and 
dry parched land, and for all the company of his 
army, all is wilderneſs, within and without; there 
is nothing but crying out of fleſh and foul after the 
living God, and thirſting, panting after him, like a 
hart after waters. It was into a far more diſmal 
wilderneſs the bleſſed antitype of the ſcape-goat was 
driven with all the fins of the people upon him, 
each of them fitting heavier upon his innocent ſoul 
khan the curſed tree on his body; and if this was 
the change that befel him, inſtead: of the bright 
face of God, grievous looks of thoſe black: vipers, 
by the right of imputation, ſtaring him in the face, 
who was the greateſt hater of ſin in the world; it 
could not but cauſe a painful thirſt of ſoul incom- 
parably beyond that of David, or any other deſerted 
faint, or beyond his own bodily thirſt which he ex- 
preſſed before: but, in expreſſing both, there is no- 
thing but vinegar and gall for him at all hands, 
from man, and from God. The firſt was but ſcanty 
and ſweet to the laſt: He but taſted it; but this o- 
cean muſt be drunk out till he van ſay, It is finiſhed. 

There was never a requeſt for pity till now; he 
ſought none from Pilate, be would: have none from 


them, not to weep for or pity him, but themſelves; 


but now He who was like a ſheep dumb before he 


1hearers, is dumb no more, and the Lamb being 
brought to this dreadful laughter, muſt. open his. 


mouth, and Pity itſelf cries for pity. It was the up- 
braiding language of his murderers, What was be- 
come of his God? No wonder the world grew dark, 
and the rocks rent, to hear the bleſſed Jeſus forced 
in appearance to join with them, to, hear any thing 


like the language of his murderers coming from his 


own mouth, That his God had forſaken him. When 


we conſider how much a ſon will ſuffer from a fa- 


ther, or even from a friend whom he loves, before 


he divulge it to others, eſpecially before enemies, it 


may make us reflect how much Chriſt ſuffered from 
| God, when he who loved him ſo much, expreſſed 


his ſuffering from him in ſuch a manner before 
8 ſuch company. 


It is with a great deal of reaſon all this condeſcen- 


- Gon is frequently illuſtrated by Jacob's Ladder: And 


it is our duty to be admiring its heighth and depth, 


tho' we cannot meaſure any of them; though we 


cannot meaſure the diſtance between the throne of 
Glory and the curſed tree, between the heaven of 
heavens and mount Calvary, the Father's boſom and 


Joſeph's Sepulchre, yet our thoughts ſhould be em- 
| ployed, like Jacob's angels, aſcending and deſcend- 


ing as far as we can, conſidering the various ſteps of 


that condeſcenſion, how low the objects of it are, 
how low the acts of it, and how glorious the effects 
of it; and we ſhould not forget, that the humiliati- 


on of the Saviour and the exaltation of the ſinner, 


(if we may ſpeak ſo) are but in effect different views 
of it: It is che ſame power of myſterious love. and 
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condeſcenſion by which the ſinner is raiſed 0d 0 me | 
brink of hell to the higheſt heaven, and by which 
the Saviour was brought from the higheſt heavens. 
to the loweſt parts of the earth (as the Apoſtle ex- 
preſſes it): But tho' they be only different acts or 
effects of the fame love, the latter has ſtill the pre- 
eminence; and the humiliation of the Redeemer is 
a far higher diſplay of love, than the glory of his: 
people which follows it; or rather this humiliation. 
is their higheſt glory. 
After conſidering the greatneſs of the Redeemer- 8 
condeſcenſion in his ſatisfaction, we are to conſider 
next the value of that ſatis faction: And it is evident 
that whatever ſhews the value of Chriſt's ſatisfaction 
to the juſtice of God, ſhews the value of God's gift 
to ſinners. It is a juſt and ufual' expreſſion, That 
Chriſt's ſatisfaction is of infinite value: It were a hap- 
py thing if it were as uſual for us to have a ſuitable 
impreſſion of it. Infinite value, is what we cannot 


auffirm of any other manifeſtation of God that can 


be conceived, not of.the higheſt degrees of grace or 

of glory, or of all the created glory in the world put 
together. The divine perfections are infinite in 
their nature, and their infinite value imports more 
than merely a tranſcendency in the object above o- 
thers. For one object may tranſcend another in 
value, tho' the difference be but finite. Infinite va- 

lue is ſuch, that the value of other things is nothing 
to it, No wonder Paul counts all other things com- 
paratively but loſs, Phil. iii. 8. as Iſaiah counts all 
nations before God as leſs than nothing, Iſa. xl. 17. 

A ſatisfaction of infinite value is ſomething more 
than merely an execution of infinite juſtice. That 
juſtice is put into execution in hell, but there is no 
ſatisfaction or ranſom properly, till che utter moſt 


— 
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farthing is paid; whereas in chat place there will 
never be but a part paid, and ſcarce a part, ſince the 


remainder is ſtill infinite. But when juſtice found 
this ranſom, not one title paſſed from the law, but 
all was fulfilled; therefore he is able to ſave to the 
uttermoſt, having ſatisſied to the uttermoſt, becauſe 
he was God's own Son, and becauſe he was not ſpa - 
red. It was juſt now hinted, that, when we are 
ſpeaking of, Chriſt's ſatisfaction to juſtice, we are 


| ſpeaking of God's gift to ſinners. But there is ſcarce 


a word to expreſs ſuch a manifeſtation of mercy as. 


ſatisfaction of juſtice. Satisfaction is a full and com- 


plete manifeſtation of juſtice; in this caſe it is a full 
and complete and conſummate manifeſtation of mer- 
cy and goodneſs. We may more than allude to that 
remarkable paſſage, Exod. xxxiii. 18. Io. where Moſes 
ſeeks to ſee God's glory; and God promiſes to make 
all his goodneſs paſs before him; we may juſtly ad- 
mire that expreſſion, all his oondneſs; for God's good- 


neſs is infinite. Moſes ſaw many types of Chriſt; and 


may we not look on this as a kind of emblem of 
what paſſed before us on mount Calvary, where 
more than ever glory was vailed, that goodneſs might 
be manifeſted; when he, who is all goodneſs, the 
tender-hearted Samaritan paſſing by us while lying 
in our blood, even in our polluted blood, and no 
eye to pity us, waſhed us in his blood, poured out 
wine and oil into our wounds, poured. out blood 


and ſoul and all, to heal us, and to make us live. 


But to return to the value of this gift; as it is 
called in ſcripture a pearl of great price, we ſhould 
conſider its value in what it purchaſes. Antient and 
modern hiſtories tell us of ſome pearls counted 


worth a confiderable part of a kingdom: But we 
expreſs but a part of the value of this pearl, when 
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we ſay it is worth the everlaſting kingdom of Hea- 
ven; for it not only purchaſes that eternal inheri- 
tance, but alſo pays an eternal debt. Tho' a poor 
man who has nothing himſelf but is free of debt, 
| ſhould get the gift of an eſtate, it would not he ſo 
great a gift, as if another who is drowned in debt 
ſhould get the gift of a pearl that would both pay 
all his debt and purchaſe an. eſtate over and above, 
We may conſider, the former as. the caſe of angels, 
and the latter is the caſe of redeeined ſinners, 

It is evident then. that the value of the object we 
are ſpeaking of, is greater when conſidered as a gift 
of mercy, than when it is conſidered only as a ſatis- 
faction to juſtice, that is, redeeming. us from the 
curſe of the law. The gift is greater than the ſatifac · 
tion, juſtice is juſtified when deliverance from it is 
purchaſed. But that deliverance is but a part ofthe 
| purchaſe of this pearl of price, there is at leaſt as 
much happineſs in the inheritance acquired to the 
finner, as there is miſery in the puniſhment from 
which he is delivered. 

Thus when we conſider the whole value of this 
unſpeakable gift, it tranſcends the value of a ſatis- 
faction to infinite vindictive juſtice, and alſo: that of 
the eternal inheritance, becauſe it contains both, 
This ſhews more than a fimple tranſcendency in it 
above all other gifts beſtowed on men; yea we can- 
not conceive any other gift greater or equal to it, 
that can be beſtowed on any creature whatever. No 

wonder. the angels deſire to look into thefe things, 
'They and the believer receive the ſame inheritance, 
but not in the ſame way; and, as was juſt now 
hinted, the ſinner owed a kind of infinite debt to 
Juſtice, the angels were always free. This may na- 
1 turally bring to our minds. Chriſt's . about 
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the debtor to whom moſt was forgiven, And we 
may conceive the deliverance and the inheritance to- 
gether as making in a manner a double heaven. 
And the joy of the deliverance cannot but greatly 
enhance the joy of the inheritance, To human 


kind, deliverance from great danger doubles the 


pleaſure of enſuing proſperity; and ſurely what 
doubles the believer's eternal proſperity and joy, 
muſt double his obligations, and conſequently his 
love, and. what encreaſes his love muſt encreaſe his 


Joy. 


But in conſidering tlie fruits of God's chief gift, 
we ſhould take care not to loſe ſight of the gift it- 
ſelf. If the inheritance and the deliverance make a 


double heaven, the price that purchaſed both is ſtill 


the heaven of that heaven. If we ſhould ſuppoſe 
God had given that purchaſe without this price; as 
there would have been no ſatis faction to juſtice, fo. 
there would not have been by far ſo great manifeſ- 
tation of mercy. When an earthly prince gives a 
condemned criminal both a remiſſion and an eſtate, 
he ſhows, indeed; very great kindneſs, tho? at the 


- expence of juſtice: But if the nature of human juſ-> 


tice allowed it, and human pity could go ſo far, that 
that Prince ſhould ſacrifice his Son for the criminal, 
it is plain this act of love to him would be far great- 
er than giving him both life and fortune n 
fuch an expence.. 15 

Thus we have ſeen wherein the tranſceadency. 
of God's unſpeakable gift conſiſts ; in the dignity 
of the Redeemer's perſon ; the manner in which he 
is given; particularly, the myſterious. condeſcenſion 
Me have 
ground from expreſs ſcripture, Rom v. 9, 10. to 
conſider further a particular tranſcendency in this 
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giſt with relation to the perſons to whom it is given: 
they are indeed the ſame perſons who receive Chriſt, 
and who receive heaven; but in a ſpiritual ſenſe 
they were not the ſame men or the {ame creatures 
. when Chriſt was given, that they are when heaven is 
given them. The ſinner after receiving Chriſt, is a 
neu man, Or a new creature: There is therefore a 
plain difference in the caſe. Heaven is given to the 
perfect ſaint, the faithful ſervant, the child of God. 
Chriſt himſelf was ier t to the ſinner, the ſtranger, 
the enemy. 
Heaven is a bleſfing that folly ſatisfies the higheſt - 
deſires of a rational creature; but this other favous 
is a favour above the higheſt deſires. We can con- 
ceive a ſinner ſecking heaven from God, before God 
fignify his deſign to give it; but we cannot conceive 
all the ſinners in the world could have ventured to 
ſeek Chriſt, unleſs he himſelf had revealed the deſign 
of giving him. This gift was found of them who 
ſought it not. How could all the world have pre- 
ſumed to deſire the Son of God to come down and 
die on a croſs for them; to redeem them by his 
own blood? The Apoſtle ſpeaks of God's giving his 
people above all they can aſk or think: We may 
ſuppoſe he does not mean that one who has received 
Chriſt, may not aſk any other needful bleſſing he 
can think of. After Chriſt, no bleſſing can be above 
the believer's aſking, but becauſe it is above his 
thought. But there is a ſingularity in that firſt bleſſing 
itſelf. Chriſt's incarnation and ſacrifice, ſinners could 
not have aſked it; nay it is ſcarce poſlible they could 
have thought of it. Even among men no criminal 
ever ſeriouſly defired the judge to bear the ſentence 
bimſelf; eſpecially a ſentence for crimes committed 
againſt che judge himſelf; and yet among men how | 
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ſmall is the diſtance between judge and criminal ei- 
ther as to ſtation or guilt? Here the diſtance is in- 


finite. When we praiſe God therefore for his mer - 
cy. we praiſe him for what we could not have pray- 


ed for, yea for what we could not have thought. It 


is the chief thing God prepared for his people, 


which eye had not ſeen nor ear heard, nor could 
enter into the heart of man, nor (may we add) into 


the thought of any creature, or any mind below in- 


finite wiſdom. The ſcripture expreflions about an- 
gels looking into theſe things, ſeem to denote ſur- 
priſe : None can pretend that the principalities and 
powers of heaven ever knew ſo much before of 
| God's love, or of God who is love. Before this was 
revealed, they knew and felt God's goodneſs. to be 


infinite; but it is no reflection on them, that their 


knowledge is finite, and that they knew not before 


how much God could love, eſpecially ſuch unlovely 


objects; how far his Pity, and ROW _—_— N conde- 


ſcenſion could go. 


In the laſt place, as to the application of this does | 


trine, it is plain we ought to apply it in our medi- 


tations to every other doctrine of Chriſtianity; for 


it is the centre of, and ſerves to give light to them 
all. But the bounds of this difcourſe will allow 
but the mentioning a few inferences from it. 

1. It ſhew's, that for any of us to pretend to faith 


in Chriſt without good works, to pretend to have 


an impreſſion of God's chief mercy without loving 


and obeying him, and of the chief manifeſtation of 


the evil of fin, without warring againſt it, is to be 
really monſters of ingratitude and ſtupidity. 


2. On the other hand, as to ſuch as neglect this 
gift of righteouſneſs, and place their own good works 
iu its room, the doctrine inſiſted on concerning that 


5 that pearl of b may . them, they had 


need to be good works indeed that are preferred to 


it, and that muſt attone for rejecting it. 
8. But in a particular manner, we ſhould care- 
fully apply the doctrine, with dependence on God's 


grace, to the holy exerciſe of divine worſhip relating 


to the work of redemption, which is our proper 
work at this ſacrament. The doctrine inſiſted on 
ſhews that exerciſe is the nobleſt and higheſt we are 


capable of. We may raiſe our minds to ſome im- 
preſſion of this by comparing them with any of our 


Other works. 
Man is a creature aces with various faculties, 
all uſeful, but ſome higher and ſome lower than o- 


thers. As the ſoul is of a nature ſuperior to that 


of the body, ſo alſo are its faculties and exerciſes, 
Theſe are the higheſt exerciſes of the ſoul that re- 
late to the higheſt and moſt excellent objects. That, 
therefore by which the mind is employed about an 
_ Infinitely excellent object, is the higheſt of all, that 
is divine worſhip. But in the various exerciſes of it, 
we may juſtly make a difference. It was obſerved 
that God's works and manifeſtations are not all e- 


qual. We are taught that his mercies are over all 


his other works. Worſhipping him therefore ſhould 
be above all our other works. Chriſt is above all 
other mercies; and therefore worſhipping God for 
Chriſt ſhould be abſolutely above all other worſhip, 
It is not only of the higheſt kind of ſpiritual exer- 


ciſes, but the higheſt of the kind we arc capable of, | 


or that we can conceive any even the moſt exalted 
creature capable of. The ſcripture repretents the 
angels tranſported with it, Rev. v. they have incom- 
parably better {kill of it, but ſurely we are more con- 
cerned in and more obliged to it. They glorify and 
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praiſe God for that work; but as the apoſtle diſtia- 
guiſhes between glorifying God and being thankful to 
him, Rom. i. 2 1. We ſhould glorify God for all his 


works even towards others. Thankfulneſs is the debt 


we owe for his favours to ourſelves, How vaſt a ſum 
is due here? But inſtead of grudging at it as a burthen, 
we ſhould triumph init as an ineſtimable privilege. To 
be obliged to a high degree of thankfulneſs and love, 
is to be obliged to a high degree of happineſs and joy. 
If we cannot venture to give thanks for an actual 


intereſt in that chief gift, we are obliged at leaſt 


(here as well as in all other caſes) to give thanks for 
the offer of it. And the doctrine inſiſted on ſhews, | 
that always, till we have a ſure intereſt in it, our 


chief ground of thankfulneſs and joy is the offer of 


it, that the chief wine of God i is offered to Ws chief 

of ſinners. 7 
This directs us to 1 he doctrine to another 5 

exerciſe ſuitable to this occaſion: For praiſe am 


thankfulneſs is not all our work. Praiſe is the wor 


common to us with angels, praife and thankſgiving 
are common to us with the ſaints made perfect. It 


| js all we know of their work. But it is not all our 


own work; we have that incunibent on us and fome- 
thing beſides; not only praiſe but prayer, not only 
thankſgiving but ſupplication, ſeeking what they 
have obtained, and defiring what they enjoy. The 


angels are admiring ſpectators looking into theſe 


things; but there is a difference between mere lock- 


ing into theſe things and receiving them. It is not 


defirable to be a mere ſpectator at the communion; 


but to be a mere onlooker and ſpectator at that 


which is repreſented in it, is in a ſinner, who continues 
ſuch, the worſt work he is capable of: For a forlorn 
deſtitute wretch to ſee ſuch danger without deſiring 
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relief, to ſee ſuch relief without ares} it, to 
ſee ſuch a pearl, ſuch a gift: of infinite value, to ſee 
t offered to him without graſping at it, is the great - 
eſt affront to God, and . to bimſelf he is ca- 
_ pable off. 
The doctrine. inſiſted on, ſhews that we theuld 
1 through divine grace, tranſcendent earneſtneſ;, 
ſo to ſpeak, like Jacob's holy and humble wreſtling 
in the prayer of faith, and taking the kingdom of 
Heaven, or that pearl. of price in whoſe value it is 
contained, with. a ſpiritual reverential violence. For 
it is then we ſhew the greateſt reverence and fear 
of God when we are moſt earneſt to be delivered 
from his juſt diſpleaſure, and from thoſe ſins that 
procure it. The doctrine ſhews: how Juſtly faith is 
.called precious faith, ſince it is a receiving of that 
pearl of price, after which the believer will be but 
FEERIVINGA part of ats worth i in. the Kingdom of hea- 
ven to all eternity. | 
This ſhould excite. us to. e e e in renewing 
our. conſent to the covenant, and in receiving the 
Neal of it, to rejoice in the tenor of it, ſince the pro- 
miſe of it contains all things; and what is required 
of us, in order to a title to all things, 1s to receive 
What is more than all things. 
In the. next place we ſhould apply the dodtrine i in 
ating our paſſover with the bitter herbs of repen- 
tance and ſorrow for ſin; ſince that tranſcendency 
of mercy that has been inſiſted no proves a Tran- 
ſcendency of guilt i in our ingratitude for it, which 
is at the ſame time our greateſt ſin, and the greateſt 
aggravation of our other fins. And as all of us are 
leſs or more chargeable with 1 it, ſo the believer's 
.; Quilt this way has a peculiar aggravation in it, being 
not only againſt the offer but the actual application 


, 
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of ds n mercy, It is no wonder then that of all men 


in the world, the moſt eminent ſaints, are the men 
who have the greateſt ſorrow for fin, as well as the 
greateſt delight in duty, and the former, one of the 
chief means of the latter. 0 . 

The evil of the fin againſt the Holy Ghoſt is no 


objection againſt this aſſertion, That ingratitude for 


Chriſt is the chief ſin, but rather a confirmation of 


it, becauſe that fin is but a particular kind of this in- 


gratitude, and ſhews the evil of all ſuch. ingratirude, 
ſince the worſt act-of it is unpardonable. That ſin 
againſt the ſpirit of Chriſt is a peculiar indignity to 
that gift of Chriſt, which applies all his other gifts, 
and ſhews the danger of abuſing any of them. With- 


out enquiring here: particularly. iato the nature of 
it, it is fufficient unto our prefent purpoſe to ob- 


ferve in general; that it is called a trampling under 
foot the Son of God and crucifying him afreſh, 


Heb. vi. 6. which ſhews that it is the greateſt abuſe 
of God's greateſt gift, and ſince that can never be 
forgiven or repented of, it ſhould excite us chiefly 
to repent of every abuſe. of that gift while it _ 
be forgivens.. -- 
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a peculiar guilt in it beyond other ſins: which make 
us need a redemption; and that the folly which 
poiſoned our ſouls and brought our perſons under 


the ſentence, of death, is wiſdom when compared to 
the folly of refuſing the antidote and rejecting the 


remiſſion, eſpecially. when the antidote; or cure is 


prepared with ſuch kindneſs that it is the phyſician's 
own heart's-blood, or rather the. blood of his ſoul. 
who offers it; when it is offered ſo freely, that the 
beſt bleſſings that can be deſired are ours if we ſin- 


er deſire them: And not only ſo freely, but with 
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ſuch tenderneſs, that the Sovereign, by his inſpired 1 
ambaſſadors beſeeches the criminal, (2 Cor. v. 20 34 
and the remiſſion is joined with the offer of an end- 


leſs inheritance, and the gift that purchaſed both, 
of infinite value. As it is this that ſhews how far di- 


vine mercy could go, ſo the fin of rejecting it ſhews 


how far human wickedneſs can go, and the great- 


neſs of this gift of God compared with mens treat- 
ment of it, may be ſaid to ſhew his condeſcenſion, 


and our ingratitude at its uttermoſt. Nor need we 
wonder that other guilt compared to this is reckoned 
as innocency. If I had not come, ſays Chriſt, they 


had had no fin ; and that is the fin that will make 
at laſt the caſe of a very Capernaum more intolera- 


ble than that of Sodom, ſince it is the fin that has 


no parallel on earth, nor, we may add, even in hell, 
ſince it is fig the devils know only by ſpeculation, 
by ſecing it in us, having no experience of it them- 
ſelves. When the devil tempts to many other ſins, . WM 
he ſet a pattern before he laid the ſnare ; when he 
tempts to lying or murder, he is a liar and a murder- 


er himſelf from the beginning. But when he tempts 


dio deſpiſe redemption, he tempts to a ſin of which 
Raimſelf is innocent, Whatever example the devils 
give in other caſes, the deſpiſer of redemption ſets a 
pattern which theſe forlorn angels are incapable of 
following; yea tho' redemption had been offered iſ 
to them and defpiſed by them, they could not have 1 
deſpiſed ſo great condeſcenſion: For tho' we know 
not their firſt fin, yet as to their nature, we have 
ground from ſcripture to ſay, that it would not have 
been quite ſo great condeſcenſion to have aſſumed 
' their nature as to have affumed ours. They are an- 


gels tho? fallen ones, and we ſhould conſider, that 
thoꝰ they 7. che work of redemption, it was 
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not their redemption but ours. They ſhewed their 


wickedneſs i in oppoſing the work of redemption, but 


never in rejecting an offer of redemption. 


Theſe and the like conſiderations ſhould excite- 
for row not only in them who never embraced this- 
chief mercy, and in effect renounce all. benefit by it, 
but even in ſincere believers who have embraced it, 
but have not been careful enough. about due grati - 
tude for it. And that is an accuſation from which 
none can free themſelves; not to ſpeak of our ma- 


nifold neglects of praiſe and thankſgiving for it, in 
immediate addreſſes to God, our very acts of praiſe 


and thankſgiving: themſelves are among the chief 
things that ſhew our ingratitude for it, that is, on 


the account of the manner of performing them, 


And if there were no other argument for the cor - 


ruption of our nature, the cold and indifferent way 


that we praiſe God or Chriſt is a demonſtration of 
ir. 
Repentance for this ras and unbelief, is 
one of the beſt exerciſes of faith and love, and one 
of the beſt helps to. prayer. and other ſpiritual exer- 
ciſes mentioned before, ſo ſuitable for this occaſion, 
But it is not at this occafion only they are ſuitable, 
but before ande after it, and at all times. Our com- 
municating ſuppoſes them to be our habitual prac- 
tice, and--is deſigned for promoting it, yet there 


ſhould be a-tranſcendency, if I-may ſpeak fo, in the 


performance: of them at this occaſton beyond all o- 
thers. . Communicating .is beyond prayer, praiſe, me- 
ditation, becauſe it joins theſe together and adds 
more to them. It is beyond mere ſpiritual cxerciſes 
of worſhip, becauſe of the ſingular way, that it im- 
ploys -not only the ſoul but the body, It is liker 
heaven than ſecret communion with God, becauſe 
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It is an enjoyment of it in aki: viſible communion 


of ſaints. It i is beyond private duties, becauſe it is 
a public ordinance, and beyond other public ordi- 


nances, becauſe it has the uſe of them joined to it 


as ſubſervient to it, and adds ſomething to it. It is 
not merely a commemoration of God's chief gift, but 
aà ſolemn receiving of it, and what it eſpecially com- 


municates is the very conſummation of that bleſſed 


work, the Redeemer's death. It is an honourable 
diſtinction put upon it by the circumſtances of its 
appointment, being immediately by the Redeemer 
Hhimſelf, and at that remarkable time when he was 


entering upon theſe laſt ſufferings which it chiefly 


commemorates, It is therefore the moſt ſolemn and 

the chief performance of the chief exerciſes we arc 

| capable of. * - — | 
But that ſhould not make it "Ma a . but a 

delight. It is more the Lord's work than it is ours, 


His generous work at his own table } Is tO give, Ours 
is to take and receive, 


Could we make ourſelves in a manner ſpeQtators, : 


but not mere ſpectators, of our own work, it would 


be eaſy to ſee we cannot form an idea of any work 
upon earth ſo great, or ſo honourable. The chief 


fight indeed that ever the world ſaw was the King 
of Kings dying on a croſs for guilty ſubjects. That 


was aà ſpectacle beyond all comparifon. But next to 


that, can there be a greater than to ſee a croud of 
ſuch ſubjefts once condemned criminals now invited 


and aſſembled at their reconciled Sovereign“ s table, 
at a feaſt of reconciliation to receive a ſealed remiſ- 


ſion of all their guilt, an infeftment into an ever- 


laſting inheritance, yea to receive the foretaſtes and 
firſt fruits of it, having as it were the pearl of price 


:mong their hands, jointly doing honour to 


Chief Mercy. | 8 "ad 
3 greateſt mercy and chief gift, and jointly 
employed about the nobleſt ſpiritual exerciſes we 
can conceive human nature or any creature on 
earth or in heaven capable of? | 

The greatneſs and excellency of the work fend 
the awfulneſs of it, the importance of right perfor- 
mance, and the danger of the contrary, To con- 

. clude therefore; conſidering our work as a receiv- 


* ing of Chriſt, we ſhould ſeriouſly reflect that when 
; we receive him, we can never receive any gift equal 
D or like him to all eternity. And when we come to | 
93 receive him at his table, we make the moſt ſolemn | 
7 appearance before him that ever we can make on | 
I earth till he come again. | 
: To his name be glory, honour, and immortal praiſe, | | 
fr ever and ever. [1 
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©, 8 principal prejudice that the corruption of 
il. the heart raiſes againſt the doctrine of the | 
* goſpel, is, That it repreſents the evil demerit of ſin | 
nd too great, when ſo coſtly a ſacrifice was requilite to | 
GE expiate it. It is one of the hardeſt taſks in the | 
* world, to bring the heart to a ſincere perſuaſion, 
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that ſin is indeed as vile as God's word repreſents 
it; and that it deſerves. all that his law: threatens, 


againſt it. Hence, a great many are not Properly: 


ſo ſorry for their ſins. againſt God's law, as for the; 
| ſeverityof God's law againſt their ſins. While many 


do not regret their fins at all, ſome regret them ra- 
ther as misfortunes than faults;and as worthy of pity. 


and compaſſion, rather than hatred andpuniſhment. 
Theſe: favourable impreſſions of fin, naturally 


create prejudices, not only againſt the awful threat- 


enings of the law, but alſo even againſt the. glad ti- 


dings of the goſpel; becauſe. the latter as neceſſarily 


| ſuppoſe the former, as a recovery or a remedy ſup- 


poſes a diſeaſe, or as deliverance ſuppoſes danger, 
When the apoſtle Paul repreſents the ſcope of the 


goſpel, he ſays, that therein is revealed. the right- - 
eouſneſs of God, and the wrath of God againſt all 
ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of men®*,” And 


nothing is more certain than that this is one of the 
chief prejudices men entertain againſt it. 


If one were to compoſe a formal confutation of 


this prejudice, it were needful to meet with ſome 


pretended demonſtration that ſin does not deſerve. 
the puniſhment above-mentioned, that ſo the foun- 
dations and grounds of, ſuch an argument might be. 


impartially enquired into. But in effect, this pre- 
judice does not uſually form itſelf into any thing 


like a clear chain of reaſoning, but expreſſes itſelf 


in confuſed and indiftin& complaints againſt the op- 


poſite doctrine, as too ſevere and rigid: And there 


fore, perhaps, i it will not be an improper way of ex- 
amining of it, to propoſe ſome miſcellany conſide: 
rations, that may ſerve to ſhew whether this preju- 
dice be founded on reaſon or not. 

. Rom. 1 1, 17. 18. 


If any man undertook to prove that fin eannot 
ieforva hell, there are two things abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, in order to make that proof good. Firſt, that 
he know all the ends and defigns, all the reaſons 
that God can poſlibly have for puniſhing fin: And 


then, that he demonſtrate, that all thoſe ends and 


deſigns may be obtained as well, and in a manner 
as agreeable to the infinite per fectious of God, and 


the moſt perfect way of governing the world, with- 
out inflicting the above- mentioned puniſhment, and 


without any propitiation to declare his righteouſ- 


neſs in the remiſſion of it. Now, it is certain, that 


no man can pretend, with any tolerable ſhadow of 


reaſon, to ſo vaſt an undertaking. All that a man 
can pretend for leſſening the evil demerit of fn, is 
nothing but appearances, ſuſpicions, and ſhadows of 


probability: Whereas the evidence for the contrary, 
is infallible divine revelation. | 
The threatening of everlaſting pruning is as 
plain in ſeripture, as the promiſe of everlaſting life. 
Matth. xxv. laft verſe. And tho infinite googneſs 
beſtow undeſerved favours; yet, it is certain, infinite 


juſtice will never inflict the leaſt degrees of undefer- 


ved puniſhment, And therefore when God threat- 
ens ſo dreadful a puniſhment againſt fin, it is to us 
a ſufficient evidence that fin deſerves it. 

 Tho' ſome pretended philoſophers have u all 


difference between moral good and evil, and conſe- 
quently ther evil demerit of ſinful actions, (as it has 
been long ſince obſerved, that there is ſcarce any o- 


pinion ſo abſurd, but ſome philoſopher bas eſpouſed 
it z) yet when men are left to the dictates of com- 
mon ſenſe, tlie evil deſerving that is in ſome actions, 
is one of the plaineſt and moſt evident nations in 
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the world; The rudeſt of the vulgar know very 
well what: they ſay (tho” they never learned any 
thing of moral philoſophy) when they aver that 
fuch an action deſerves to. be puniſhed, and ſuch a- 
nother action deſerves geater puniſhment : Which 
ſhews that all endowed with the exerciſe of reaſon, 
have a plain notion of the evil demerit in evil ac- 
tions, and of a proportion that ſhould be obſerved 
between various degrees of guilt, and. various de- 
grecs of puniſhment. ; 
Even they. who argue or write ugeiaſts the mora · 
lity of actions, and who therefore ſhould think no 
action deſerves hatred or puniſhment, will notwith. 


ſtanding be heartily angry at thoſe that contradict 


them, and hate thoſe that injure them. Hobbes and 


Spinoza would have inveighed bitterly againſt thoſe 
they: reckoned to be deceivers and impoſtors, which 
ſuppoſes a natural ſenſe of the odious. nature and er 
vil demerit of impoſture. 

The paſfion of anger and revenge, if duly re. 
flected on, might convince men of an evil demerit 
in actions. Some who can talk and diſpute ſpecu- 
latively againſt moral deſervings, will find their own- 


hearts of a different ſentiment, when they meet with. 


extraordinary injuſtice from others; when they are 
affronted and injured, when they meet with black 
| ingratitude, treachery, barbarous mo diſdainful- 
contempt, pride, or the like. | 

Example. Let us ſuppoſe a courtier, in his prin- 


ciples a firſt- rate Libertine, uſing his utmoſt influ- : 
ence to raiſe one of his meaneſt ſervants to the high- 


eſt preferments, and. ſhewing him as much friendſhip 


as ever a great man did to his client, or father to 


his. ſon: And let us ſuppoſe that all the return that 
ſervant makes is to ſupplant hisold maſter, to. raiſe 
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himſelf upon his ruins, to reduce him to povery, 
diſgrace, baniſhment, or even a cruel death; it 


is natural for any body to imagine, that in ſuch a 


caſe, the diſgraced Libertine would learn a new way 


of thinking, and acknowledge there is ſomething 


worthy of hatred, deteſtation and puniſhment in ſin, 
that is, in injuſtice, treachery and ingratitude, &c. and 
would even perhaps be ſtrongly.inclined to wiſh for 
a day of judgment. In effect, all men ſeem to be 
in ſome meaſure ſenſible of the odious nature, and 
evil .demerit of fin: But the miſery is, that it is 
chiefly of the fins of others, and eſpecially of the 
fins of others againſt themſelves. If men hated 
ſin as much in themſelves as in others, humility 
would be a very eaſy common thing. 

Ik it were duly reflected on, it might bring us to 
A 2 juſt ſenſe of the nature and. demerit of fin, to 
obſerve, that they who hug and carefs it moſt in 
themſelves cannot help abhorring it in others. A 
man will hate the image of his own fin, when he ſees 
it in his friend, or the child of his boſom. What 


is moſt unaccountable in this matter is, that men 


ſhould be ſo ſhamefully partial and n in their 


way of judging about it. | 

When the queſtion is about a man's own ſin, his 
heart deviſes a thouſand artifices to excuſe or exte- 
nuate it, which artifices are oft - times ſuch as are 
applicable to all ſin, in general, as well as his ſin. 
But when a man is under the influence of paſſion a- 
gainſt the fins of others, it quite alters the caſe. He 
finds no end in exaggerating the guilt of an injury 
or affront, and his paſſion will find means to make 
pretended excuſes appear heavy aggravations. . The 
common excuſes of human frailty, ſtrength of temp- 
tation, and the. * will n to him too refined 
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and metaphyficial, to have any effectual Inflacact- 
for moderating his paſſion. The vehemence of ſuch 
paſſions againſt fin, would do very Title” prejudice to 
charity, if theſe paſſions were as equal and imparti. 
al, when directed homewards, as they are vehement 
againſt others, If men could hate themſelves as they 
do their neighbours, it woyld be a good help to. 
wards loving their neighbours as themſelves. 8 
Theſe miſcellany conſiderations are perhaps able 
to prove the odious nature, and evil demerit of fin 
in general: But if it be urged, as frequently it is, that 
tho fin ſhould be granted to have ſome evil demerit 
in it; yet that it feems ſtrange that it ſhould deſerve 
ſo very great a puniſhment, as is uſually alledged, 
In anſwer to this, let it be obſerved, that, beſides the 
ſielf. evident principle laid down before, viz. that no 
colours or appearances of probability (which oft- 
times may be on the fide of error) ſhould be put ih 
the balance with plain divine revelation; there are 
ſeveral other obſervations from reafon and experi- 
ence, that may — to make this matter more you 
and eaſy. | 
One thing that may give no ſmall tighr to this 
fabject, is, the influence which mens affections have 
naturally over their judgments. If this were carc- 
fully noticed, and if men were earneſtly inclined to 
judge truly, that is impartially, of things, there is 
nöthing in the world they would ſee more reaſon 
to be jealous and ſuſpicious of, than che fuggeſti- 
ons of their hearts in favours of ſin: They would 
find that it is but juſt caution to ſuſpett every ap- 
pearance of reaſoning that tends to give favourable 
impreſſions of fin, or to impair our fear, and abhor- 
rence of it, to be ſophiſtry and delufion. Nothing 
is more RE acknowledged than that it is na- 
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tural for our affections to byaſs our judgment, and 
| bribe our reaſon: And therefore when fin has pul- 


Inted the one, no wonder it ſhould proportionally 
pervert the other. It is a natural concomitant of 
the dominion of ſin in the heart, that it hinders a 


juſt ſenſe of its own nature, and evil demerit. We 


ſhould be ſo far from wondering- at this, that indeed 


it would be the greateſt wonder, and truly incom- 


prehenfible, if it would be otherwiſe, In order to 


have a perfectly juſt and lively ſenſe of the evil of 


fin, a man behoved to be perfectly free, not only = 
from the dominion, but even from any meaſure of 
the love and prattice of it. | 

It is uſeful to obſerve how corrupt paſſions not 
only beget a ſtrong inclination to extenuate or de- 
fend themſelves, but alſo how ingenious they are 
in their effects that way. A very little inſight into 
human nature, may fatisfy a man, that the pal 
ons of the heart are the moſt cunning ſophiſters in 
the world in their own defence; and they have, in 
a manner, an inexhauſtible invention in contriving 
artifices and plauſible colours for their own vindica- 


tion, as well as in deviſing ſtratagems for obtaining 


their objects, and compaſſing their ends. A dull 
ſtupid fellow, who perhaps is ſcarce capable of com- 
prehending a chain of abſtract reaſoning, will 'oft- 


times ſhew almoſt as good a genius in defending or 


excuſing his faults, as an experienced philoſopher, 
Beſides many other inſtances, this may be eaſily ob- 
ſerved in ordinary quarrels, where commonly each 


party accufes the other of injuſtice, and inſiſts upon 


his own innocence with ſo much artifice, that he who 

hears only one party, will ſcarce be able to refift the 

evidence of his pleadings, and will incline to think 

his accuſations unanſwerable. In ſuch caſes, an 
N 
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unbyaſſed perſon ſinds oft· times the . taſk in 
the world to convince the injunious party that he is 
in the wrong, and to make him view his own condu& 
in the ſame light that diſintereſted perſons ſee it in, 
This powerful influence of corrupt paſſions, in 
byaffing our judgment in their favours, may receive 
further light, by conſidering the different views and 
ſentiments of the demerit of ſin that .accompany 
different degrees of wickedneſs on the one hand, or 
different degrees of holineſs and purity on the, other. 
It was obſerved already, t hat we ourſelves, guilty 
and corrupt as we are, can ſee a great deal of evil 
in the ſins of others, when a paſſion or ſelf-intereſt 
gives us no byaſs in their favours; but that, where 
ſelf love influences us, our views change, tho“ the 
objects be the ſame · Beſides this, it is uſeful to ob- 
ſerve, how ſome extraordinary outragious ſinners 
(as the moſt cruel murderers,and the like)can make 
the moſt atrocious crimes ſo familiar to them by 
.cuſtom, that they ſeem ſcarce ſenſible of any evil 
demerit in theſe monſtrous actions, which other or- 
dinary men, tho” guilty and corrupt likewiſe, but in 
an inferior degree) can ſcarce think of, without hor- 
ror and deteſtation. An ordinary unconverted per- 
ſon has very indifferent thoughts of daily ſinful o- 
miſſions, which a converted perſon (tho' he be not 
perfectly free from ſin himſclf) would regreat with 
the bittereſt remorſe. The further any man ad- 
_ vanceth in holineſs and purity, the clearer 1 1s his 
view, and the quicker his ſenſe of the evil of ſin: 
With parity of reaſon, it may be conceived, that 
| the greateſt ſaint on earth does not ſee the evil of 
Jin ſo clearly as an angel; and if this reaſoning be 
carried higher, an infinitely holy and excellent Be- 
ing will decern incomparably more evil in Kn. and 
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hate ft more (and that with the moſt perfect rea- 
ſon and juſtice) than the holieſt man on earth, or 
the moſt glorious angel in heaven: It is plain, God, 
by being the pureſt and moſt holy of all rational be- 
ings, is the fitteſt to judge of he evil of fin. 
Nothing is more reaſonable than that all theſe- 
conſiderations: ſhould; on the one hand, make us 
believe that ſin deſerves indeed what God threatens, 
becauſe God is - infinitely. juſt and holy; and, ow 
the other hand; if our hearts murmur againſt theſe 
threatenings, we thould look upon that, not as the 
natire reſult. of ſound} reaſon, but of unreaſonable 
corruption. We ſhould belicve that if our ſenſe of 
the evil of ſin is not ſuitable to God's threatenings 
againſt it, it is-becauſe our: hearts- are not yet free: 
from the ſtain and infection of it. Let men talk 
what they pleafe, when they are in an humour for 
ſpeculation, yet there is no man, when his mind is 
under a lively impreſfion: of ſome atrocious crime 
that he has ſeen or heard of, but will be convinced 
of a high degree of evil demerit in fin. All men 
are ſenũble of this in high degrees of wickedneſs; 


the reaſon why it is otherwiſe in ordinary ſins, is, 


becaufe men have made theſe — to themſelves | 
by cuſtom: - | £54" 
One of the molt 3 ingenious eren that IJ have 


read, objects againſt the doctrine of vindictive juſtice - 


in God, as if it could not be maintained, without 


loathing the Deity with human frailties and paſſions, 


anger, provocation, revenge, and the like; of which, 


he ſays, we might be ſo well acquainted with our: 


own nature, as to reflect that theſe are human in- 


frmities, and not Divine perfections. 


If this objection prove any thing, it proves by has 
too much; if it has any force at all, it contutes ex · 
EC 2: 
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Perience: For experience ſhews that ſinners ſuffer 
a great many pains and troubles in this life, beſide 

the pains of death: Almighty power could hinder 
theſe pains: Infinite goodnefs would hinder them, 

if they were not merited by the ſins of men, and 
agreeable to the juſtice of God, | 
If God can, and does inflict manifold pains for 
fin in this life, without any thing like human frail- 
ty, or paſſion, ſurely there is no reaſon why the 
ſame may not be done 1 in as s perfect a manner in 
the next world. | 
Ir is the obfervation of the wiſeſt of men, that be- 
eauſe ſentence is not ſpeedily executed on an evil 
Work, therefore mens hearts are hardened with falſe 
hepes of impunity. Theſe are the flattering thoughts W 
of finners at caſe. But the heavy and diſmal diſaſters iſ 
of life, and the exquiſite pains of fickneſs, give them 
generally a new light. While the minds of men are 
intoxicate with praſperity, they may make a fhift to 
delude themſelves with ſuch falſe nations of God's 
goodneſs, as may banith for a time all dread of his 
juſtice. But ſurely arguing againſt experience is the 
moſt extravagant arguing in the world. The ſpe- 
culations will not argue away all the public and 
private calamities, with which the world is over- 
ſpread, and from which no age, no rank, or con- 
dition of men is exempted. It is vain. to object that 
theſe troubles flow from natural cauſes - juſtice can 
uſe natural cauſes in puniſhing fin. God is the 
Author of nature, and Ruler of the world. And 
| ſurely it is not the way to extol his goodneſs, to 
ſay, that tho his creatures fuffer various pains or 
troubles, yet they do not deferve it, or that it is 
not on the account of their fins, e 

en that maintain vindictive juſtice, 2calouſly 
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aſſert (according to the ſcriptures)” that there is no- 
thing of paſſion, of anger, or revenge in it, in the 
proper ſenſe, but on the contrary, chat it is perfect - 

ſerene, and exerciſed, ſo to ſpeak, with infinite 
calmneſs : The chief abetters of this doctrine (Per- 
haps all-of them) affirm, that in the matter of vin- 


dictive juſtice, God is to be confidered not merely as 


a private perſon, or offended party, but as a public 
perſon, or ſupreme magiſtrate, who himſelf alone is 
capable of judging what are theſe meaſures in the pu- 
niſhment of ſin, that are abſolutely. beſt in order to 


the moſt perfect and moſt excellent way. of govern- 


ing the world: Is is goodneſs as well as juſtice in a 
ſupreme magiſtrate, to- make laws that are for his 
own honour, and the good: of his ſubjects. It is 
goodneſs io give force to theſe laws by a ſuitable - 
ſanction or: penalty annexed to them: And it is 


plain, the ſame goodneſs: that requires ſuch laws 


ſhould. be made, requires the authority of them 
ſhould be maintained, which is done by putting them 
in execution. Every body knows that the honour 

of che magiſtrate, and the intereſt of ſociety ſuffers 


by it,, when excellent laws are neglected, and theiv 


authority deſtroyed. "Fheſe and the like conſidera - 


| tions. ſatisfy men as to human government, that 


true juſtice, and true goodneſs are ſo far from be- 
ing inconſiſtent, that they are inſeparable, and there 
is no reaſon why the ſame may not be nee 
in the divine government. 

It is evident that none can be conſiſtent. with 


themſelves in acknowledging: that there is ſuch a 


thing as a law of nature, without acknowledging 


at the ſame time vindiQtve juſtice to puniſh the vio- 
lations of it: A law without a penalty. annexed to 
it is not & law, but an advice: And a lanction or 


N 3 
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penalty that is no way put in execution, nden 
ſanction, but a bugbear. All which, if duly con- 
ſidered; might ſatisfy men that God's vindictive juſ. 
tice may be conceived, without * ie leaſt reten- 
blance of human paſſions. | 

But nat to inſiſt on this e 200 confi. 
deration, that may be of uſe, on this ſubject, is; That 
whereas men may paſs by, and neglect a criminal, 
{0/as neither to do good nor ill to him, neither to 
reward nor puniſh him, neither to beftow favours, 
nor to inſſict deſerved puniſhment on him; yet 
with veſpect to God, it is otherwiſe. There is no 
medium between his heaping very great favours on 
2 criminal, and leaving him in very great miſeryx 
(unleſs he be ſuppoſed. to annihilate him.) For tho 
God ſhould inflift no poſitive puniſhment on a fin- 
ner, but only withdraw from him all the benefits 
and favours he has abuſed, and lenve him to his own 
natural emptineſs, to outragious deſires, and a vehe- 


ment thirſt after happineſs, without any kind of en- 


Jjoyment to gratify that thirſt in the leaſt, That alone 
would caufe ſuch a direful eternal melancholy, as 
cannot well be conceived. Death ſeparates a 1in- | 
ner from all the outward earthly benefits which he 
had from God: And an impenitent ſinner, who can 
expect after death new benefits and favours to abuſe 
in the next life, as he did in this, muſt have very 
ſtrange ideas of God, and of the end for which he 
created rational creatures. 
TO chis, we may add, chat fin and edel 
by its very nature, incapacitates a man for che only 
true happineſs of his ſput, which conſiſts in union 
with God, and enjoyment of kim; and that is what 
cannot be had without anbifermirh to hun. | 
Sin therefore in its very nature is poiſon to the 
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foul, tending to eternal death, ſeparating it from 
God, who is its only life. 


This ſhews that the na- 
wral conſequence of fin and ungodlineſs is itſelf 
2 very dreadful puniſhment : And whatever further 
penalty God. threatens againſt fin, beſides its own 
me diſmal confequences; the juſtice of theſe 
threatenings, is evident from the venomous nature 
of it; becaufe the more hateful and pernicious any 
crime is in its own nature, and natural effects, the 
more ſevere is the puniſhment it deferves. | 
But what deferves moſt ſerious conſideration is, 
the hainous injury fin does to God, Tho” none of 
the actions of his ereatures can either increaſe or 
impair his happineſs (which is infinite, and eonſe- 
quently unalterable) yet inferiors may honour or 
injure ſuperiors whom they can neither profit nor 
hurt. Every act of difobedienee to God's law is 
the height of injuſtice. Fuſtice requires we give e- 
very one his own; 
God's ; the faculties of the one, and the members 
of the other ſhould be employed in his ſervice, Sin 
robs him of his due, and turns, as it were, his work - 


manſhip, his own benefits, againſt himfelf. Every 


fin is an act of the blackeft ingratitude to God, be · 
cauſe he is our chief, yea our only benefactor; (o- 
ther benefactors and means of good being but inſtru- 

ments in his hand) Sin has outragious boldneſs and 

preſumption in it, becauſe it is an affronting God 
to his face, for he is every where preſent : Sin af- 
fronts his power, by ſhewing how regardlefs the 
finner is of his favour, how fearleſs of his diſplea - 

ſure: His all- fufftcieney, when the ſinner prefers 
the creature to the Creator, and feelers happineſs 
rather in the firearm, than in the fountain: His 
wiſdom, when the finner prefers his own vam ira · 


our fouls and our bodies are 


ginations to the Pacer wn direction of Hin 
whoſe underſtanding is infinite. It would be eaſy 
to enumerate ſeveral other divine perfections which 
ſin affronts. Men uſually meaſure the hainouſneſs 
of an injury or affront by the dignity of the party of- 
fended. In this is founded that ordinary and obvious 
reaſoning, that becauſe the party offended by ſin is 
infinite, an injury againſt him in a. manner infinite. 
If ſurpaſſes other injuries, 

If together with the deſtructivo nature * ſin i in 
itſelf, the dignity: of the party offended and injur- 
ed by it, and the vaſt complication of affronts againſt 
him involved in it, we conſider, in the next place, 
the vaſt extent, the purity and endleſs duration of 
the divine government; it may. farther enliven our 
impreſſions of the evil of fin, and the juſtice of the 

threatenings- againſt it. It is not needful to inſiſt 
much in proving that the purer any government is; 
the more will ſin be diſcouraged, the ſeverer: will the 
penalty againſt it be: And it is certain that God's 
government excels in purity all other governments 
| whatſoever. : 

It is no leſs evident, that the greater the extant 
and duration of a government is, it is of ſo much 
the greater importance that order be preſerved, and 
rebellion, diſobedience and diſorder be ſuppreſſed; 
becauſe in ſuch a caſe the contagion of vice, if i 
prevail (and fin is found by experience to be natural. 
ly infectious and ſpreading when unſuppreſſed and 
unpuniſhed) is of the more extenſive and durable 
influence; the more reaſon there is therefore foi 
diſcouraging it: And motives of reward and pu- 
niſhmeant are very proper means for that end, and 
ſuitable to the nature of rational agents. Beſides, 
the greater a government or dominion is, the great 
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er is the danger by impunity of vice, and the lefs 
conſiderable is the loſs by the ſtrifteft puniſhment 
of it. If we thould ſuppoſe the bulk of a fmall city 
involved in rebellion, or ſome other capital crime, 
the particular governors of that place might be 
backward to puniſh the criminals, for fear of empty- 
ing their little dominion of inhabitants, and they 
cannot create new ones in their room ; but if that 
city be conſidered as a part of a vaſt empire, in com- 


pariſon of which that city is as nothing; it is eaſy 


to conceive that it might be for the honour and in- 
tereſt of the whole empire to put the laws in ſtrict 
execution againſt that guilty corner, if no other 
ſalro could be found to maintain the honour of 
the government, and the force and anthority of the 
laws. It is cafy to make an applicatien of this to 


the divine government, God's kingdom is over all, 


and his dominions is from evertaſting to everlaſt ing. 

Some make an objection againſt the everlaſting 
puniſhment of ſin in the next life, from the ſhorte 
nefs of the time in which it is committed in this, 
But ſurely when other objections againſt that doc- 


trine are refured, this wilt appear to have but very 


little weight, In other cafes, men never think it 
reaſonable to meaſure the demerit of any fin by the 
length of the time in which it is committed. Be- 


ſides, this objection would have the fame force, 


tho' our ſtate of trial were a thouſand times longer 
than it is. The longeſt time that can be imagined, 
would be nothing to eternity. Thofe who imagin- 
men would have an eafier way to heaven, if they 
had a longer life on earth, ſhould fee how that can 
be reconciled with experience, particularly with the 
hiſtory of the Antediluvian world. ABU 2 
In —— if we dender this matter impartially, 
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the ſhortneſs of our ſtate of trial, as it gives many 
great advantages to religion, ſo it rather aggravates. 
than- extenuates the evil demerit of fin. If men 
| vere to live ſome hundreds of years in this world, 
it is plain they would have a much ſtronger temp- 

tation to look on ſo long a tract of a ſpiritual war: 
fare, of a life of faith, as burdenſome and-tedious:. 

The length of that race (as a.courſe of obedience is. 

called in ſcripture) might diſpirit and diſcourage: 
them; the length of life would make the fatigue of 
duty dich pleaſure of ſin appear of. greater im- 
portance: Beſides the reward being at ſo vaſt a dif. 
tance, might contribute very much to render their 
impreſſions of it faint and languid. I can ſcarce 
conſider a holy ſoul: ic ſuch a ſtate of trial, but as: 
one oppreſſed with melancholy, to think that he 
behoved to be for ſo great a part of eternity (ſo to 
ſpeak) out of heaven; that he behoved to languiſh: 
ſo many centuries. in abſence from the object of his 
chief affections, and moſt vehement deſires. 

On the other hand, according to the preſent ſtate- 
of things, the encouragements: to duty are far 
ſtronger, and · the allurements to ſin far more inſigni- 
ficant. As to the eternal reward of grace, its diſ · 
tance is ſo ſhort and uncertain, that if men were 
Not: infatuated, it is a wonder that- it is not conſtant- 
ly obſervant to their minds, and that its glorious: 
brightneſs does not dazzle their eyes. A good man: 
is never ſure: that heaven is at an hour's, diſtance. 
from him. Then the pleaſures of ſin. and troubles of 
duty are ſo fleeting and ſhort-lived, that they are 
ſcarce felt, when they are preſently vaniſhed, It: 
looks. like a wilful contempt of happineſs for one 
not to make the utmoſt efforts towards a life of faith, 
and holineſs, when one is under ſo. ſtrong. obliga- 
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lions, has ſo vaſt encouragements, and but ſuch in- 


ſgnificant hinderances ; when the aſliſtance offered 
is ſo powerful, the r enn pleaſure ſo great, the 
labour fo ſhort, ſo little, the reward ſo near, fo cer- 
tain, ſo glorious, ſo laſting, yea everlaſting. It looks 
like a chooſing of miſery, when one takes the courſe 
that leads to it, though he is ſure eternity is not far 
off, at the fartheſt he can poſlibly expect; when he 
knows not but the next moment may land him on 
that unknown ſhore, and plunge him in an abyſs of 


wretchedneſs, when he runs that riſk for pleaſures, 
which he is not dure whether he ſhall ever attain 


to, and which the is ſure will vanith away like ſha- 
dows. It were eaſy to multiply arguments, to ſhew 
that the ſhortneſs of life, inſtead of extenuating the 


demerit of fin, is a very high aggravation of it. And 


in effect, that man muſt have a very extravagant 


way of thinking, who i imagines, that tho' it be dif- 


ficult to ſerve God, and watch againſt ſin for a few 


ſores of years, yet that it would be ny to do ſo 


for many thouſands. 

II. Another prejudice ſome entertain againſt the 
goſpel is, that they think it ſtrange that repentance 
and amendment:thould not be ſufficient in order to 
pardon, without any ſacrifice or propitiation. But 


ſurely it is unreaſonable to think this ſtrange i in the 


divine government, when in human governments it 


| is ſo very-ordinary: Even among men a criminal's 


repentance does not abſolve him from the penalty 
of the law: Tho' the criminal action itſelf be ſſiort 
and tranſient, yet the guilt or obligation to puniſh- 
ment contracted by it is permanent and durable, and 


ſurvives not only the criminal action, but oft- times 
even the evil diſpoſition whence it flowed: Thus we 


ite a murderer, for inflance, i is ofc-times puniſhed 
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with death, tho' he ſhould be ſo penitent as to make 
a voluntary confeſſion of his crime himſelf, and 
profeſs the utmoſt deteſtation of it. 

The more we conſider the ends of puniſhment, 
even among men, the more we may be ſatisfied that 
repentance alone is not ſufficient to obtain them. 
If repentance alone were made ſufficient in order to 
impunity, this would be in effect granting a liberty 
for all manner of tranſgreſſion, upon condition the 
criminals would ſometimes forbear and amend ; 
which would ſo manifeſtly unhinge government, and 
the authority of laws, that ſuch a condition of ab- 
ſolution from guilt was never heard of in a any nation 
in the world. 

If a man pretend, that ſuch a condition of abſo- 
| lution from guilt is ſufficient in the divine govern - 
ment, it would ſeem he behoved firſt to know all 
the reaſons and ends that infinite juſtice and wiſdom 
can poflibly have for the puniſhment of ſin; and 
then that all theſe ends may be as well obtained 

merely by repentance, without a propitiation : And 
ſurely that is too hard a tat bor any human or fi- 

nite underſtanding. | 
Tho' repentance be not ſuppoſed fallicient I 
abſolution from guilt, that does not hinder it from 
being very uſeful, both in human and divine govern- 
ment, eſpecially in the latter. For altho' repentance 


does not merit pardon of ſin, yet it makes a mans 


ſins fewer, and conſequently the puniſhment deſer - 
ved by him leſs than if he had continued impeni- 
tent, heaping guilt upon guilt, and, as Paul expreſ- 
ſes it, freaſuring up wrath againſt the day of wrath. 
In perfect juſtice, there is an exact proportion ob- 
ſerved between the ſins committed, and the penalty 
incurred: Repentance therefore prevents the increafe 5 
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of guilt, tho? it cannot expiate what is already con- 
tracted. And ſurely if we conſider repentance tru- 
ly, the juſteſt notion we can have of its proper ef- 
fect, is that by this means a man's guilt is leſs than 
it would have been otherwiſe, tho” it is not expiated 

8 
III. The principal thing in the Abe of the 
goſpel, which its adverſaries endeavour to undermine 
and expoſe, is that ſubſtitution and imputation ſo 
plainly taught in it, which they pretend ro be un- 
reaſonable, if not unintelligible : That is, the ſub- 
ſtitution of the Redeemer in the room of ſinners, 
and the imputation of his merits to them. 
But ſurely it is a very intelligible thing, that all 


the ends of juſtice, and deſigns of puniſhment, what- 


ever they be, are as well obtained by the ſufferings 
of the Redeemer, as if the guilty had ſuffered them- 
ſelves. No man can prove the contrary, without 
a perfect knowledge of all the reaſons and ends of 
Puniſhment that infinite wiſdom can have in view, 
which it would be very extravagant _—_—_ ance in a- 
| ny. man to pretend to. 

I: is a very intelligible thing, that the propitiation 
appointed by God, declares his righteouſneſs in the 
remiſſion of fin, which, without that propitiation, 
would have been declared in the puniſhment of it. 
It is plain, that by this means the honour of divine 
juſtice is more brightly diſplayed, the authority and 

| dignity of the law better ſecured, the evil and dan- 
ger of ſin better manifeſted, than if no puniſhment 


” at all were inflicted, either on the criminals them- 


ſelves, or on one ſubſtitute in their room: No in- 
jury is done to the ſubſtitute, ſince it is his own in- 
clination and choice, rather to ſuffer for the guilty, 
than that they fhould be deſtroyed. No liberty is 
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given to deſpiſe the law, ſince none are. juſtified by 


the Redeemer, but ſuch as are alſo ſanctiſied by him, 
ſince none have an intereſt in his ſufferings, but 
ſuch as are made ſincerely to ſubmit to his precepts, 
and joined to him by ſuch an union, as 2 — 
them from their ſins. 


If ſuch inſtances of ſubſtitution in criminal caſes . 


be rare in human government, yet they are not en- 


5 tirely wanting: And the famous ſtory of the law 


giver, who having made a law, that adultery ſhould 
be puniſhed with the loſs of both eyes, when his 


own fon became obnoxious to that law, cauſed pull 
out only one of-his ſon's eyes, and another of his 
own: Though this is not perfectly parallel. to the 
caſe-inview,yetit-has a great deal in it, to illuſtrate it. 


It is well worth the obſerving alſo, what wonder- 


ful care Providence took to make the notion of /ſub- 

fitution, and a facr;fice familiar to all the world be- 
Fore the Redeemer came to it; chiefly indeed to 
the Jews, (the only people in the world, that had 


juſt ſentiments of God and his perfections in thoſe 


times ;) but in ſome meaſure alſo to the reſt of 
mankind : It is obſerved that generally they applied 


to whatever inviſihie power they adored, as if they 


acknowledged themſelves guilty creatures, and that 
ſome atonement was requiſite on that account, Ex- 


piatory ſacrifices were -a conſiderable part of their 
religion; and it is ſcarce to be comprehended, how 


ſuch a way of adoring a deity ſhould have entered 
into their heads, unleſs it be ſuppoſed to have been 
handed down to them from Adam and Noah, tho' 
they corrupted it, as to the manner, and forgot 
the true original, and true uſe and end of it: How- 


ever by this probably, as well as other means, it fell 


cout, that tho? falſe philoſophy and _—— can find 
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artifices, both to make the profleſt abſurdities ſeem 
plauſible, and the moſt reaſonable things ſeem ab- 
fard ; yet, to the ſober vulgar, whoſe ſenſe was not 
adulterated and perverted by ſophiſtry, and who 
were well diſpoſed by a ſenſe of their guilt, the no- 
tion of a ſacrifice and atonement ſeemed a very in- 
telligible and reaſonable thing, and does ſo {till : 
While others induſtriouſly ſtupify themielves, and 
acquire ſuch} an ignorance of their guilt, that they 
do not ſee their need of the atonement, and there - 
fore deny the reality of it. | 

There are ſome who pretend, chat Whatever be 
ſaid of Chriſt's death and ſufferings, yet that the 
imputation of his active righteouſneſs or ob<dicace 

is ſhocking to human reaſon, and cannot cally be 
made begegne 
But ſurely there. is ſcarce any ming moro ondina» 
ry even ae men, than that perſons who perhaps 
have no merit themſelves, receive a great deal of 
1 kindneſs for the ſake of others, which they could 
by never expect for their own; that is, for the ſake of 
1 others, who are perſons of merit, (I mean meriting 
at the hands of men) and in whom theſe unworthy 
4 perſons are nearly intereſted and concerned. Some 
; illuſtrate this very well, I think, by the ſtory of the 
; two famous brothers in Greece, Amyntas and Ae- 
| ſcylus: One of them was a hero, who had loſt his 
hand in the ſervice of his country ; the other; a cri- 
minal, who was arraigned before the court of ju- 
ſtice for ſome capital crime againſt it. The hero 
ſpoke nothing for his brother, but only lifted up 
his arm, wanting the hand, which had been loſt in 
his country's defence; and that ſilent eloquence 
pleaded ſo cfeQually, that the criminal was preſer- 


* 
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ved by the merits of the hero, to whom he was ſo 
nearly related. 

Nothing is thought more > reaſonable among men, 
than that a hero, or one who has merited eminent- 
ly at the bands of a ſociety, or any particular mem- 


ders of it, ſhould be rewarded, not only in his own 
perſon, but alſo in the perſons of others related and 


united to him, and nearly concerned in him; and in 


{uch caſes, the reward is looked upon, as given to 
the hero himſelf, Nothing more uſual than that a 
child, ſpouſe, ſervant, or friend, meet with a great 


deal of kindneſs, for the ſake of a father, huſband, 
maſter, or other friend. 


Jo accommodate theſe inſtances to the ba caſe, | 


it is uſeful to obſerve how much the ſcripture in- 


fiſts on the intimate union between the Redeemer 
aud redeemed ſinners, It is a great pity that man» 


perſons, otherwiſe ingenious, and who make deep 


inquiries into other dark and intricate ſubjects, ſhould 


not think it worth while to be at pains to conſider 
this union, which ſurely upon inquiry would be found 
to be the greateſt dignity of our nature, and the 
higheſt promotion a finner can be ambitious of. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in the world more pro- 


per to remove men's prejudices againſt the impu- 
tation of the Saviour's merits to believing penitent 

ſinners, than the conſideration of this union between 
them: And though it be myſterious (as Paul calls 


it expreſsly a myſtery, and it is uſually called a my- 


ſtical union) yet that is no more an objection againſt 
the union betwixt Chriſt and believers, than againſt 
the union betwixt the ſoul and the body; in both 


caſes, the effects of the union are manifeſt, the na- 


ture and manner of it is myſterious. The ſcripture 
repreſents it more intimate than any union in nature 
among creatures: Though the chief inſtances of 
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union and near conjunction among creatures and 
natural objects are made uſe of as images to illu- 
ſtrate it: As when the Saviour is called the head, 
the vine, the huſband, the foundation, etc. and be- 
lievers the members, branches, the ſpouſe, ſuper- 
ſtructure, &c. But the image moſt inſiſted on in 
ſcripture, and which ſeems beſt to illuſtrate it, is that 
vital union that is between the head and the mem- 
bers of one and the ſame living body, where that 
5 one ſpirit which is conceived to be in the head, is at 
1 the ſame time prefent, in a manner, in a great va- 

riety of members, animating them all with natural 

life, and governing their ſeveral motions. 80 the 

{ſcripture ſays expreſsly, “ that if any man have not 

the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his; that he who 
is joined to the Lord, is one ſpirit ; that all belie- 
vers are baptized by one ſpirit into one body,“ 

From which it appears how truly and properly be- 

levers are repreſented as making up one body, of 
which Chriſt is the head, becauſe his ſpirit dwells in 
them all, as a principle of ſpiritual life. 

This therefore, if duly conſidered, makes it leſs 
ſtrange, that his righteouſneſs ſhould be impured to 
them, and that they ſhould receive all manner of 
benefits for his ſake. It might indeed ſeem ſtrange, if 
the merits of one ſhould be imputed to another, Who 
is intirely a ſtranger, and no way united or inter- 
eſted in him:; but ſeeing, in the preſent caſe, the 
union of the two is ſo near, that they are ſaid to be 
one. John xvii. 21. why ſhould it ſeem ſo ſtrange, 
that the merits of the head ſhould be zee to 
the members? 

Concerning Chriſt's active tied it may 
be farther obſerved, that Chriſt's actions may be 
looked upon as the actions of his divine, as well as 
„„ 1 
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human nature; whereas his ſufferings are only the 
ſufferings of his. human nature; fo that j it is full as 


eaſy to conceive inſiuite merit in the former, as in 
the latter. 


Beſides, it may be uſeful to obſerve, that it is "wy 


more ordinary to ſee one receiving favours for the 
good actions, than for the ſufferings of another. 
Theſe and other conſiderations, might, perhaps, be 


uſeful to ſome, who think it eaſier to conceive the 
imputation of Chriſt's ſufferings than of his active 


righteouſneſs. In effect, a ſinner has little concern 
to argue againſt any of them: And if the queſtion 
is propoſed, whether Chriſt's righteouſneſs and in- 
comparably excellent actions had any merit in them 


to deſerve bleſſings to his people (as his ſufferings 
had merit to ſave from miſery) it is difficult to ima · 


gine how any Chriſtian can anſwer i in the negative. 
The direct effect of Chriſt's ſacrifice is the expia- 
tion of fin : But it is not only pardon of fin, but all 


bleſſings in general that we are commanded to aſk 


in his name, that is, for his ſake: And if we are 
commanded to aſk them for his fake, it ſuppoſes 
that it is for his ſake they are given, and by his me- 


Tit they are purchaſed, which is a further confirma- 


tion of the imputation of Chriſt's active, as well as 
paſſive righteouſneſs. | 


If it be objected, that Chriſt was ONE an SR | 


tion to give perfect obedience to the law for him 


ſelf, and that it is ſtrange, that what he behoved 10 
do for himſelf, ſhould be imputed to others: it is 
eaſy to anſwer, chat even among men, acts of obe- 
dience to lawful authority, are meritorious at the 
hands of men; and men merit rewards to them- 
ſelves and others by excellent actions, which not- 
withſtanding are actions which they ought to have 
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4 and were obliged to do. Again, this ob- 
jection might perhaps be made to the merit of his 


ſufferings as well as his actions, ſince his giving 
himſelf to death was an act of obedience to God. 


Beſides, we ſhould conſider that the Son of God's 


being made fleſh, and his dwelling among us, were 
not things that he was obliged to in that manner 


that mere creatures are obliged, to avoid ſin, and 
obey the law: that glorious perſon's aſſuming our 
nature, and living among us for ſuch a ſpace of time, 


a life full of the moſt perfect and excellent actions, 


though in a mean condition; theſe were not things 
that he was obliged to; but voluntary actions of 
infinite condeſcenſion. Further, tho' the Redeem- 


er's innocence was neceſſary to make his ſacricſie 


acceptable; yet no man can prove but it was poſſible 
that bleſſed ſacrifice might have been offered with- 
out his glorifying the Creator, magnifying the law, 
and adorning the creation, by living a life of ſo ma- 


ny years among creatures on carth | in ſuch a way 
and manner, 


IV. Another branch af hs dorine of the goſ- 
pel, which many are prejudiced againſt, is, the doc- 


trine of divine grace, as requiſite to renew and purify 


our nature. Many treat this doctrine as a chimera; 
and, which is not eaſy to account for, it meets with 


that treatment from ſome perſons who n ſome 
Find of religion. 


In the mean time; nothing is more plain than 
that denying the reality of grace, is an undermining 
all true devotion. It deſtroys the uſe of prayer ; 


for if there be no divine operation on the ſoul, to 


make men truly good and virtuous, what is it but a 
mocking of God, to apply to him for that end ? 
Now this is contrary to the univerſal ſeaſe of man- 
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kind; not only Jug ald Chriſtians, but Makome: 


tans, nad Pagans themſelves, acknowledge that pray- 


er and thankſgiving is a principal part of the ſervice: 
due by creatures to the Creator; that one of the 


chief things they ſhould pray for, is good and vir- 


tuous inclinations, and a pure diſpoſition of mind: 


That they who have attained to theſe: excellent: 
things, ſlrould thank God for them, that is, acknow- 


ledge him as the ſource of them: Whereas he who 


denies divine grace, in order to be conſiſtent with: 
himſelf, muſt maintain that a man muſt neither 
petition God to make him good and virtuous, nor- 
thank him for his being ſo; that he ſhould neither 
ſeek his aſſiſtance in order to perform duty, or in- = 


or der to avoid ſin. 


It is objected againſt this Jofvine; that it inter- 
feres with the liberty of man's will, that a man is 
not free ! in doing good, or avoiding evil, if he be 
thus influenced to it by an external cauſe. But ſure- 


ly our fellow creatures are external cauſes, as well as 


the Creator: Men are free in doing good, tho' in- 
fluenced by other men: Why ſhould the caſe alter 
about the more powerful influence of God? Be- 


ſides, without any prejudice to free will, men are 
(almoſt continually) paſſive in receiving impreſſions 
of bodily objects; why may it not be the ſame as 


to impreſſions of ſpiritual objects? Tho' men are 
paſlive in receiving impreſſions of viſible things, yet 
they are free in their inclination: to, or averſion 
from them, and in purſuing or avoiding them, and 
in all their actions relating to them, It is eaſy to 
apply this to ſpiritual impreſſions. Both flow from 
one caufe: the Author of grace, and the Author 


of nature is one and the fame: It is from God that 


men receive inviſible light, and bodily. ſtrengtb; 
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it is he that continues as well as gives them; men are 


paſſive in receiving both, yet free and active in 
making uſe of both: There is no reaſon why ſpiri- 
tual light and ſpiritual ſtrength may be conceived 
as derived from God, and conſiſtent with the liber- 
ty of man in the ſame manner. | 

There is a neceſſity for chad A W 


influence in giving and continuing the common ex- 
erciſe of reaſon, and ſoundneſs of mind; without 


that favourable influence, reaſon could not ſubſiſt. 
A few grains of matter miſplaced in the brain, are 


ſufficient to make the greateſt wiſdom on earth fick+ 
en into raving and diſtraction, If liberty is not 
hindered by that influence that preſerves the exer- 


ciſe of reaſon in general, why ſhould it be thought 
to be hindered by that ſtronger influence that in- 


clines and enables to the due exerciſe of reafon a- 


bout things inviſible and eternal. To judge truly 
of the matter, it is certain the liberty of man is not 
hindered by the Grace of God, but enlarged and 


_ perfected by it. 


Sometimes the doctrine of grace is charged with 
enthuſiaſm by perſons, who, it would ſeem, do not 
know what enthuſiaſm is. It is indeed enthuſiaſm 
to pretend to grace for revelation of new doctrines: | 


the grace offered in the goſpel is only in order to a 


right impreſſion and improvement of the doctrines 
already revealed in the ſcriptures. A man may be 
charged with enthuſiaſm when he pretends to be 


| acted by divine grace, while he is really deſtitute of 


But to argue againſt the reality of grace, be- 
cauſe there are ſome counterfeits of it, (as there 
are almoſt of all good things,) is a way of reaſon- 
ing, which no man will directly avow, and all ridi- 


cule founded on it (as there is a great deal that has 
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no other foundation) ſhould be looked on as woak- | 


nels and extravigance. 


It is no leſs unreaſonable to charge this doarine 
with favouring ſloth and indolence; as if it en- 
couraged men to neglect activity in duty, becauſe 
they are paſſive in receiving grace. The goſpel 


teaches men to be active in ſeeking grace, and in 


uſing it. And it is plain that ſuch powerful aſſiſt - 
ance is the greateſt encouragement in the world to- 


diligence and application. He that would effectual - 


ly diſprove the neceſſity of grace, muſt prove one 


ot theſe two things, either that the ends for wh ich 


grace is offered are ufeleſs; or that theſe ends 


may be obtained without grace: He that conſiders 
theſe two things, will hardly undertake to prove 
either of them, A man muſt have a very odd way | 
of thinking, that imagines the ends for which grace 


is offered are uſeleſs. How will a man pretend to 
prove, that it is no way requiſite to the perfection 


and happineſs of our ſouls, to be far more deeply 


affected with the eternal objects of faith, than with 


the ſhort-lived objects of ſenſe? To have the heart 


more enamoured with the infinitely amiable excel» 
lency of the Creator, than with any faint thadows 
to be found in the creatures: To have the affections. 
more ſtrongly bent on the enjoyment of the all- ſuf- 


_ ficient ſource of good, that boundleſs ocean of bleſ- 


fedneſs and perfection, than on be enjoyment of 


empty fleeting vanities? Not to inſiſt on the other 


various ingredients of ſolid devotion, and of holi- 
nefs, and integrity of heart and life. Fo diſprove 
the uſe and neceſſity of theſe things, a man muſt 


prove that God is not the chief happineſs of our 
fouls; or that the enjoyment of God does not re- 


quire the love of God, or his image, and conformi- 
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ty to him; or that holineſs is not his image. As 
to the neceflity of grace in order to holineſs, let us 


but compare the diſpoſition of mind juſt now men- 


tioned, with the temper of thoſe that deſpiſe grace; 
the one is juſt the reverſe of the other: It is ture, 


they may know ſpiritual objects, they may hear, and 
read, and ſpeak a great deal of them; for example, 


of God's infinite perfections: But then it is in ſuch 
a manner, that their hearts are leſs affected with 
them oft-times, than with the moſt inſignificant 
| trifles: They themſelves muſt confeſs it ought to 
be otherwiſe, and that their minds ought to be more 


deeply penetrated, and more ſtrongly affected with 
theſe incomparable objects, than with any thing elſe 
n the world: And in effect, one would think it 


mould be ſufficient to convince men of the neceſſity 


of grace, to compare what they muſt acknowledge 
they ought to be with what they are: To compare 
that cold, jejune, lifeleſs frame, with which gene- 
rally men think of the moſt excellent, and moſt 
important objects, with that vivacity of ſoul, that 
ardour of love, vehemence of deſire, and theſe 
tranſports of joy with which it is reaſonable. ſuch 
meditations ſhould be accompained. 
On the other hand experience ſhows, that theſe 
perſons who have been reformed from a life of 


ſcandalous immorality, or of ſtupid careleflneſs a- 


bout eternity, to a life of ſtrict integrity and ſeri- 


ous devotion, are perſons, whoſe conſtant practice 


it has been, fince that happy change, to apply by 
prayer for divine grace: This may be ſaid to be e- 
vident from experience, if mutual faith and truſt bs 
allowed among men, and the teſtimony of multi- 


tudes of the beſt in the world be reckoned an argu- 


ment of any weight. Never any yet refuted them 


: Efay on 
by contrary experiences: A devout man, praying : 
only for happineſs, without praying for holineſs, is 
a character yet unheard of. 
There have been many perſons, who while they 
neglected the doctrine of grace, have ſpoke and 
wrote excellent things about virtue. There are 
ſuch pretended reformers of mankind, perhaps, in 
all ages. The virtues they recommend, are, many 
of them at leaſt, the ſame with the duties the goſpel 
enjoins: So that theſe perſons extol God's pre- 
cepts, without acknowledging his grace, as if they 
could attain to his image, without his affiſtance. 
And indeed many of them ſpeak a thouſand excel- 
lent things. But ſpeaking and practiſing are two 
different things. Their practice is the reverſe of 
their own precepts. Their conduct ſhows that their 
- morality conſiſts chiefly in fruitleſs ſpeculations, and 
that their ſchemes are contrived and made uſe of 
| for amuſement, more than any thing elſe. 

They may have the ſame effect with many other 
arts and ſciences, to gratify mens curioſity and per- 
haps their vanity, But their art of making men 

truly virtuous and happy by their own fkill-.and 
ſtrength, is not yet invented. The reſult of all ef- 
Forts that way is the expoſing the weakneſs and va- 
nity of the undertakers,and the confirmation of the - )F 
truth of the goſpel, and the neceſſity of the grace 
offered in it. The more we conſider the ſucceſs of 
ſuch reformers, the more we may be convinced that 
their ſyſtems are fitter for tickling the ear, than 
mending the heart. Human corruption proves al- 
ways too hard for human eloquence: It is ever 
found to have ſtrong enough footing in the heart 
to ſtand it out againſt all the golden ſayings of the 
tongue. No doubt it is good to uſe all kinds of helps 
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againſt corruption, and to neglect no dane a- 
gainſt ſo dangerous an enemy: But to think theſe 


natural helps ſufficient, without the aſſiſtance of 
grace, to pretend to bear down fin and vice merely 


by eloquence and philoſophy, to jeft it away merely 


by witty ſatyr and lampoon, to convert men by ele- 
gant | phraſes and delicate turns of the thought, is 
ſuch a chimerical project, and which has ſo con- 


ſtantly failed in the experiment, that 'tis a wonder 
any body ſhould ſcriouſly think it practicable. Hi- 


ſtory ſheweth the weak and contemptible efficacy of 
the ſublimeſt philoſophy of the Heathens, when it 
encountered with enveterate corruptions, or violent 


_ temptations; how many of them that ſpake of vir- 


tne like angels, yet lived in a manner ke brutes: 
Whereas in all ages, poor Chriſtian plebeians, un- 


poliſhed by learning, but earneſt in prayer, and de- 
pending upon grace, have, in compariſon of theſe . 


others, lived rather like angels than men: And 


ſhown ſuch an invincible ſtedfaſtneſs in the practice 


of virtue, as ſhameth all the philoſophy in the world. 
Many of theſe ancient philoſophers, who reaſoned 


_ admirably in favours of virtue, and particularly. of 


truth, honeſty and ſincerity, are believed to have 
maintained one eternal Deity in private, and yet 
moſt difingenuouſly complied with the abominable 
idolatry of the multitude in public : While thoſe who 


depend on the grace of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhewed an 
integrity in their zeal for the one true God, which 


death and tortures could not overcome; they for- 
ced their way through all the cruelties chat malice 


N could inflict, till they ſpread the knowledge of the 
true God, and his laws through the known world: 


whereas for all the ſpeculations of the philoſophers, 


the world might have been lying as it was, to this day. 


gu 
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| V. Having inſiſted ſo much on the doctrine of 
divine grace in general, it is not requiſite to inſiſt 
_-long on the way the goſpel teacheth, it is communi- 
cated to us, and thould be ſought aftcr by us, that 
is, out of the fulneſs that is in the Son of God, by | 
| the application of his Spirit. This paper is not de- 
ſigned for conſidering objections againſt the Trinity, 
but againſt the doctrine of the goſpel about the way 
to pardon of fin, and grace to perform duty: In 
the mean time, ſuppoſing. the doctrine of the blefſed 
Trinity, there are ſeveral conſiderations that might 
bc of uſe to them who wonder why it ſhould not 
be ſufficient in general to ſeek grace from God, 
without aſking his Spirit a out of the fulneſs that is 
in the Mediator, , 
And here it may be uſeful to conſider firſt the 
beautiful harmony that may be found between the 
| ſeveral parts of the doctrine of the ſcriptures about 
| theſe adorable divine perſons, If they are repreſent- 
| ed co-operating in the work of redemption, they are 
b | repreſented ſo likewiſe in the other divine works of 
| creation and providence; and as there are different 
operations more immediately aſcribed to each of 
them, ſo what is aſcribed- to the Spirit in the work 
of our ſalvation, has a beautiful reſemblance to the 
part attributed to him in the other divine works. 
In effect, it is very obſervable, that the Holy Ghoſt 
is repreſented as more immediately concerned in 
compleating the divine works. It ſeems to be his par- 
ticular office to ſtamp the lovely image of the Creator 
| on the creatures, according to their e capacities, 
whether vi/ible or inviſible, adorning the former with 
| all that beauty, light, order and perfection they are 
7 capable of; and adorning the later with the beauty of 


Holineſs, producing that light, order, and regular 
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diſpoſition, im which the perfection of created ſpirits 


conſiſteth. 


His operation, on viſible as well as in- 


viſible creatures, is (according to a way of ſpeaking. 
af ſome of the ancients) a work of ſanctification. 
At the beginning of the Bible we u are told, after the 


maſs of the world was produced, the earth was void, 


and without form, and darkneſs was upon the face 


of the deep; and the firſt account we have of bring 
ing all things to order, is the SyHirit's moving on the 
face of the deep. His operations to this day are @ 
continuation of his ancient work, a bringing light 
out of darkneſs, and order out of confuſion ; bring- 
ing the new creation, as he did the old, to order and 
perfection gradually through ſeveral days work, till 
at laſt all terminate in an everlaſting Sabbath, In 
Pſalm civ- it is ſaid that God ſends forth his Spirit, 
to reſtore the decayed. face of nature, and to revive 
it with freſh luſtre and beauty, which is a very pro- 
per work for him who is the Comforter: He is repre- 
ſented alſo as the immediate cauſe of all ſpiritual 
impreſſions, ordinary and extraordinary, of prophe - 
tical inſpiration, gifts of miracles; and languages, 
as well as the ordinary graces neceſſary to all ſorts 
of perſons, . It is obſervable, that tho' the Son of 
God, while on earth, gave many excellent inſtruc- 
tions to his diſciples himſelf, their gifts and graces' 
were never compleated,.till he ſent them his Spirit, 
as he promiſed. His name, the Holy Spirit, and 
other names given him, have a manifeſt ſuitable- 
neſs. to his office: And the ſeveral parts of the doc- 
trine of the ſcriptures concerning him, both in. the 
Old Teſtament and the New, have ſuch an unifor- 
mity and. harmony. in them, as well deſerveth our 
ſpecial obſervation; and, if duly conſidered, einn 
tQ > illuſtrate the ſubject in hand. 
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8 dee 
Since it is ſo, that it is by the Holy Ghoſt always 
that God ſanctiſieth his creatures; ſurely nothing is 


more juſt than a devout acknowledgment of this in 


divine worſhip, in prayers and praiſes for grace, 
by aſking of God his ſpicit,and bleſſing him for ſuch 


an ineſtimable gift. It is a moſt reaſonable acknow- MK 


ledgment, becauſe it is an acknowledgment of the 
truth, of a very important truth, It is a part of 


_ devotion and Godlineſs, becauſe he is not a creature, 
las appears plainly from ſcripture,) but a perſon in 


the Godhead. And in effect, (not to inſiſt on all 


the proofs of his divinity) one would think it were 
caſy to fee that the omnipreſence and vaſt ſufficiency 
of power neceſlarily ſuppoſed in the Spirit's opera- 


tions are abſolutely incompatible with the finite na- 


ture of a creature: Conſidering that the bigheſt 


5 creature muſt be at an infinite diſtance below the 


Creator; and withal that the efficacy of grace in 
the ſoul (which is of a far more noble nature than 
the viſible world) is one of the moſt glorious ope- 
rations in which Omnipotence exerteth itſelf. 

It is obſervable, that God in all his works taketh 
pleaſure to uſe a ſubordination of various means and: 
inſtruments, though he could produce them imme- 


_ diately by himſelf, without ſuch means; yet God 


does not make it a part of worſhip and devotion to 
acknowledge the efficacy of created inſtruments, 
(ſuch as, for inſtance, the miniſtry of angels) but 
only the efficacy of the Holy Ghoſt ſent by himſelf 
and his Son: And this is made ſo requiſite, that in 


the ſolemn Rite by which members are received in- 


to the church, they muſt be baptized in his name: 


Which ſurely, if conſidered aright, fheweth of how 
great importance it is in worſhip and devotion, and 
| what ſtrong ties baptized perſons ; are under, to ac- : 
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knowledge carefully the efficacy of the adorable 
Spirit i in the work of their ſalvation. 


VI. They that object againſt the neceſſity of ap- 
plying for grace in ſuch a manner as explicitly to ac- 
knowledge the efficacy of the Holy Ghoſt, will pro- 
bably be much more againſt the other thing menti- 
oned before, that is, that we ſhould ſeek the grace of 
the Spirit out of the fulneſs that is in the Redeemer. 


They will look upon this as a ſtrange multiplying 


of our views in- devotion, without any neceility, or 
uſe. | | 
Bur upon a lirtle cations ſuppoſing once 
the doctrine of the Trinity (which it is better not to 
enter upon here, than to treat it ſuperficially) and 
ſuppoſing the doctrine of Chriſt's ſacriſce and me- 
rita, which was vindicated before, it is eaſy to ſhew 
that the doctrine, juſt now mentioned, is the moſt 
reaſonable in the world. | | 
For what more juſt than that a perſon of merit, 
who has deſerved bleſlings for others who are un- 
worthy of them, fhould have his purchaſe put in - 


to his own hands; to diſpenſe it to his favourites? 


The ſcripture ſheweth that the graces of the Spirit 
are the fruits of Ghrift's merits: And on that, and 


perhaps ſeverak other accounts; the Holy Ghoſt, when 


he is ſaid. to be give to ſinners; is-called the Spirit 

of Chriſt; and we are expreſsly teld, John xvi, 14. 

He Hall bene, mine, and ſpall ſpew-it to you, that: 
is (as the word really ſignifies: there) ſhall give it 


unto you: It is evident therefore, that, being the 
purchaſer of all grace, and having the diſpoſal of it, 
he ſhould be acknowledged as the ſource of it, 
It may not be improper to reflect here on the. ob- 
ſervation made before about God's ordinary way of | 


working by a fubordination of various means. 
1 | 


298 1 
This is evident! in nothing more than in his way 


of beſtowing many of his favours on us. Though 


he could beſtow them immediately himſelf, yet he 
makes even men in many caſes inſtruments of good 
to one another, Infinite wifdom may have many 
good reaſons. for ſuch a way of acting, unknown to 
us: One remarkable good effect of it we know is 
this, that it is an excellent foundation, and cement 
of love and friendſhip among mankind: (And what 
is there among men more precious or amiable than 
that is?) Now ſuppoſing there were no other rea- 


fan or neceſſity for it, yet what more juſt than that 
die who thewed' ſuch incomparable friendſhip for 


ſinners, as to give himſelf a ſacrifice for their ſins, 
{hould have the diſpenſing of grace for them, for 
performance of duty, and be intruſted with the 
whole -management of their ſouls: Which ſurely 
cannot be in more friendly hands, His receiving gifts 
for men (as the ſcripture exprefleth it) and having 
all fulneſs and treaſures of wiſdom to communicate 
to them by his Spirit, ſerveth as an additional mean 
of cementing that incomparable friendſhip betwixt 


him and them: Surely. to compare the two contrary 


ſuppoſitions that may be made about this point; 


*that which the goſpel teacheth is far more reafon- 


able than to think that Chriſt, after having died for 
his people, never mindeth them more, and never 
doth any more for them. 


To be perpetually employed f in diet foickewak : i 


light, life, and ſtr ength, and joy to his people, we 
may eaſily conceive is an office very agreeable to his 
kind and bountiful nature. When he received gifts 


for them, and all power was given him, as our Me- 


diator ; he received the portion and ſpoil Iſaiah 


ſpeaks of, which was due to him for vanquiſhing 
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hell and death: When he giveth theſe gifts, and 
ſceth them flouriſh in the fouls of redeemed frnners, 
he ſees the travel of his foul, and is ſatisfied, And 


= they muſt have very little faith or gratitude, who 
do not think ſpiritual bleſſings have the better reliſh 


for coming to ſinners from ſuch a kindly ſource, 


5b and through ſuch friendly hands: Certainly every 
man that ſincerely believes in Chriſt, findeth addi- 
_ tional conſolation in fpiritaal bleſſtugs, by reflect ing 
, on the way they are derived to him, that they car- 
7 ry along with them the favour of his merits, and the 
reliſh of his friendſhip. In other caſes, it is evident, 


that, beſides the intrinſic value of a benefit, the 
pleaſure of it is inhanced, if it come from the hands 
of a friend, of one to whom we are under ſtrong 
obligations of love and gratitude otherways: And 
ſurely it ought to be fo in this caſe, above all others. 

Befides, this way of feeking and receiving grace 


has a powerful inflaence on humility and gratitude, 


than which there are not two ornaments more be- 
coming a ſinful redeemed creature: For by this 


| means, the way of feeking grace doth naturally re- 


mind us of our ſins, and alſo of God's mercy, by 


fixing our view on that great facrifice, which gives 
the livelieſt impreſſion of both theſe great objects: 


And ſurely to take frequent clear views of theſe 
two objects, our guilt that needed ſuch a ſacrifice, 
and God's infinite love that provided it, is the way 
to promote that humility and gratitude, which have 
fuch a neceſſary connection with repentance, faith 
in Chriſt, and the love of God, and all other graces 
whartfoever, 1 
VII. Bot a chief thing that illaſtrates this way of 

deriving grace, is that union between the Redeemer 
and his people, which rhe apoſtle calls a myſtery. It 


NE 


was obſerved beſore, that the Scripture repreſentetk» w 
all believers as making up one body intimately uni- u 
ted together, of which Chriſt is the head, animating } P 
= 


the. whole body by his Spirit, as a principle of new 
life, The ſcriptures inſiſt very largely and frequent- | 
ly. on this union: That is an evidence of the great ! 
importance of: this doctrine. The moſt ſerious a- TD 
betters of the goſpel lay a great ſtreſs upon it. In > 
the mean time, ſome. that profeſs the goſpel, ſeem £ 

t 

i 


2 
* 


io loole upon it as little. better than mere cant and A 
enthuſſaſm. It may not therefore be improper to 
add here ſome other conſiderations beſides what was 
formerly obſerved, in order to remove thoſe pre- 

judices that hinder mens eſteem of it. 
Men undervalue it probably for one of theſe W 
reaſons, either that they diſbelieve the reality of theſe 1 
things in which that nien is ſaid to conſiſt; or elſe | 
| that, ſuppoſing the reality of. theſe. things, they do 
not think them ſufficient to make up ſuch an int: 
mate union, an union of ſuch imgertance and ex, 
cellency, as it. is repreſented, an union. worthy 19 
employ our thoughts. and affections ſo much. As | 
to the reality of theſe things in which it is ſaid to 
conſiſt, that is, that as believers dwell in Chriſt by 
Faith, ſo be dwells in them by his Spirit which is the 
one principle of ſpiritual life in them. all, there have 
been ſeveral things advanced for the vindication of 
it already. What remains is to ſhew with how 
much * theſe things when: ſuppoſed do make 
vp ſuch a proper union fo 1 intimate, and of ſo great 
importance. 
If it be objected, that theſe 8 Row he bo 
unite men to the Spiri it than to the Son of God: We 
ſhould cop ſider, that when the Holy Gboſt is given 
to believers, he is called che Spirit of Chriſt for 
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which there may be very great reaſon unknown to 


us: But what we know is ſufficient-to juſtify the 
propriety of the expreſſion, not only becauſe of the 


myſterious union between the Spirit and the Son in 
his divine nature, (the former proceeding from the 


latter; the Son's receiving the Spirit in his human 
nature without meaſure ;) but chiefly becauſe he is to 
believers the fruit of Chriſt's merits, and what he 
gives them he derives to them out of the fulneſs 


that is in their head, and unites them to him, by 


fixing the chicf affections and faculties of their ſouls 


upon him, 


If there are ſome things dark in this union, and 


the way of derivation of ſpiritual life, there are 


many things very dark likewiſe in the common in- 
ſtances of natural union, and the natural. life of a- 
nimals and vegetables, by which the union in view 
is frequently illuſtrated ; for inftance, the union of 
ſoul and body; and the way that the vegetative life, 
(ſo to ſpeak) or nouriſhment is derived from the 
root with moſt exact uniformity, to every the leaſt 
part of a branch, and every the leaſt extremity of 
the fruit that, groweth on it: In effect, every kind 


of vital union has ſomething dark and intricate in 
its nature, tho” the effects of it be manifeſt. 


Now the more we conſider this myſtical union, 
the more we may ſee. that the ſtate into which it 
brings a man is properly new ſpiritual life - For as 


by the natural life the ſoul has. lively preceptions of 


earthly objects, various natural deſires. after them, 


various enjoyments of them, and actions concerning 


them: So by this union, the ſoul has new impreſ- 
ſions, new deſires, enjoyments and actions about ob- 
jects of a far ſuperior more; 3 divine and e- 


| —_—_—__ 
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What deſerves our particular confid:ration ow 
this ſubject, is, that the capacities and faculties of the 
ſoul concerned in its ſpiritual union with the Re- 
deemer,are vaſtly above thoſe concerned in its union 
with the body. Now what. more reaſonable than to- 
think that the ſoul's union to any object is the more 
intimate, the more noble and excellent theſe facul- 
ties are that are intereſted in it. There is doubtleſs a. 
vaſt inequality in the powers of the ſoul, according 
to the various objects that may be apprehended or 
enjoyed by them: Some of its facultics have a re- 
lation to the infinite abyſs of good, the Creator; 
ſome to rational creatures; and others to bodily ob- 
jects: The firſt is by far ha higheſt, and the laſt 
the loweſt; Certainly to take a right view of hu- 
man nature, the chief thing in it worth the noti- 
| cing, is, that it was created with a capacity of en- 
joying an all. ſufficient God, in whom there is ſuch« 
an ocean, ſuch an infinite fulneſs-of: bliſs, that all: 
the pleaſure now enjoyed by alt the creatures in- 
the univerſe, or that ever was or will be enjoys 
ed by them, though it were put together (ſo to- 
ſpeak) into one maſs of joy, would, in compariſon 
of that bright and boundleſs abyſs, be nothing» 
at all, or comparativly ſpeaking, nothing but pair 
and: trouble. Now the capacity:the ſoul has.of 
knowing, ſeeing, loving and enjoying this object, | 
is undeniably. its chief capacity; this is what is in- 
moſt in the ſoul, (ſo to ſpeak;) what lies neareſt 
its eſſence, what chiefly concerns the end of i its be- 
ing, and in which its bappineſs is moſt concerned: 
All che other powers and capacities of the ſoul are | 
ſubordinate to this, and deſigned to be ſubſervient- 
io it: The ſoul may be conceived happy, tho' theſe. 
lower powers) were doi mant and their obieem re- 
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moved; which may be imagined poſſible at leaſt in 


the itate of a happy diſembodicd ſpirit: Whereas . 


theſe lower powers of themſelves can give but fleet- 


ing ſhadows of joy. Now theſe higheſt and nobleſt 
capacities of the ſoul are capacities concerned in 
this union: The Redeemer's own expreſſions on 
this ſubject are ſtrong to the amazement of any 
thinking reader, John xvii. 2 1. ( That they all 


may be one, as thou Father art in me, and I in thee, 
that they alſo may be one in us.“) Theſe nobleſt 


powers of the foul, before this union commenoe, ly 
as it were dead, and theſe large capacities remain 
empty in a ſoul ſunk in guilt and vanity ; but when 
the ſecond Adam, who is called a quickening ſpirit, 
enters into it, it receives a new and bleſſed life, 
which is called in Scripture, the life of God. Tho' 
indeed the impreſſions received by this union, the 
deſires, enjoyments and adtivity reſulting from this 
new ſpiritual life, are but very imper _ while the 


natural life continues. 


For further illuſtration of this ſubject; i it may be 
uſeful to reflect on the chief thing we know of the 
natural union betweea the ſoul and the _body, and 
that is, their reciprocal action on one another: It is 
plain, one would think that the body being void of 
all thought and perception, cannot be the proper 
efficient cauſe of theſe things in the mind, however 
it may be the occaſion of them: Whereas the Son 
of God can by a proper efficiency produce in the 
ſoul what effects he pleaſes, of a nature far tran- 
ſcending thoſe occaſioned by the body: This may 
help to ſhew how many advantages the ſpiritual u- 
nion has above the natural. And as to the actions 
of the ſoul on the body and bodily objects; What 
are bodily motions conſidered in themſelves, to the 
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actions of the ſpiritual life, the moſt excellent the 


rational nature is capable of ? 
If it be objected, that good men do not feel this 
quickening union, and are not conſcious of it, it is 


certain, that, as to ſome, this is not always true. 
Beſides, men do not feel that general influence that | 
preſcrves to them health and ftrength of body, and | 


ſoundnefs of mind. Men when they perform bodily 
actions, do not feel the motions of the muſcles and 


other internal motions that are abſolutely neceſſary 
to theſe actions; no wonder therefore they ſhould 


not be always concious in a clear and diſtinct manner 


of the grace thas eee, them in ſpiritual ac- 
tions. K 


If diſtance of place be made an objection againſt 


this union, it ſhoud be conſidered it does not hinder W 


vital union in other caſes; the remoteſt members or | 
branches partake of the ſame ſpirit or life that is 


in the head or root as really as theſe that are neareſt; 


Local diſtance is not ſufficient to hinder vital union, 
and local conjunction is not ſufficent to conſtitute | 
it, This in the human body, when a member putrifies, 
ſo that the ſpirit in a man withdraws its influence 


from it (having neither any feeling of it, nor giving 


any life or motion to it) it remains as if it were no | 
more a part of the body, tho” locally joined to the 
other members. The ſame may be ſaid of a wither- | 
ed branch. But what chiefly refutes the objection | 
mentioned is the omnipotence of the divine nature; 


tho?” it is uſeful to obſerve likewiſe, that it is not 


nearneſs of place, but the participation of one quick- | 
ning principle that conſtitutes vital union even in | 


natural objects. Before concluding this ſubject, per- | 


haps it may not be amiſs to conſider whether th's Z 
union does not illuſtrate the uniformity of God's 
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works, and whether it be not very agreeable to the 


other diſcoveries we have of divine wifdom in the 
order and ſymmetry of the univerſe: It ſeems to be 


no ſmall part of that order and beauty, that the 


various works of God, greater and leſſer, are uni- 
ted together into fo many different ſyſtems harmo- 
niouſly joined, and variouſly related to one another, 
ſo as each part contributes to the perfection of the 
whole, In effect the great ſyſtem of the world 


ſeems to be almoſt intirely made up of other ſubordi- 
nate ſyſtems of various forts and fizes, When ſuch 
ſorts of union in viſible things contribute ſo much 


to the perfection of the corporeal ſyſtem, it is ſtrange 


any ſhould be ſo prejudiced againſt that intimate uni- 


on in the intellectual ſyſtem that the goſpel inſiſts on 
ſo much. When there are ſo many kinds of intimate 
union among the inferior works of God, ſhould it 
appear to be unlikely that there is any among his 
more excellent works.? Surely men would have o- 
ther thoughts, if they took care to conſider the ma- 
jeſty and grace that is in the great ideas the ſcrip- 
ture gives of that auguſt fabrick, that temple of li- 


ving ſtones * (of which the Redeemer is the chief 


corner ſtone) compactly built together, for offering 
facrifices of eternal praiſe to the adorable architect 


of the world: That bleſſed family of purified ſouls 


in heaven and earth r, that aſſembly of the firſt. 
born t, that body which is ſo fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint ſupplieth, 
according to the effectual working in the meaſure 


of every part, making increaſe of the body to the 


edifying itſelf in love 5. 
It is eaſy to ſee how agresable this doctrine of 


2 Pet. ! 1. 5. Eph. ii. 20. F Eph. iii. 15. Heb, X11. 23 
q iv. « vr" IS | 153 885 
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the myſtical union is to the goodneſs of God, ſince 
it is ſo conducive to the comfort of them that love 
him. For what can be more ſo, than that the mean- 
eſt redeemed ſinner can look upon himſelf as inveſt- 
ed with thoſe noble characters of being a child of 
God, a member of Chriſt, a ee of the Holy 
SGhoſt? 
Man naturally loves honour and dignity; and in- 
deed ambition to be great, if it were directed to right 
objects, would, inſtead of being a vice, be a cardinal 
virtue. Man is naturally a ſociable as well as an aſ- 
piring creature: Theſe joint inclinations make men 
love to be incorporated in ſocieties that have digni- 
ty annexed to them. The ſubject we are treating 
contains all the attractives that can reaſonably affect 
one that loves ſociety; it is made up of the choice 
of all other ſocieties, contains all the true heroes 
that ever were, and comprehends the flower of the 
univerſe. The meaneſt member is promoted at the 
Jame time to a near relation to the infinite Creator, 
and to all the beſt of his creatures: Allied to the 
ſpirits made perfect in heaven“, and to the excel- 
lent ones of the earth}; he can claim kindred to 
the patriarchs +, and prophets, and martyrs, and a- 
poſtles, and all the other excellent perſons, who a- 
dorned this world, and of whom it was not worthyl; 
tho' they be in heaven and he on earth, one ſpirit | ö 
animates them both. Surely it is induſtrious ſtupidi- 
ty, if one contemplate ſuch a ſociety, without being 
enamoured with it; and all other ſociety, or foli- | 
ttude is only ſo far „ek: 1 
A ſociety headed by infinite perfection, cemented by 
eternal love, adorned with undecaying grace, ſup- 
plied out of all ſufficient bliſs, intitled to the inheri- 


2 Heb, xii, 23: +Pſal. xvi. 3. | Heb. xi. || Heb, xi. 38. 
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tance of all things *, and guarded by omnipoteace x 
A ſociety as ancient as the world, but more durable; 
and to whoſe intereſt the world and all that is init” 
are ſubſervient : A ſociety. jcined together by the 
ſtricteſt bands, where there is no interfering of inte- 
reſts, but one common intereſt, and where at laſt 
there will be no-oppoſition of tempers or ſentiments; 
when its members, now many of them ſcattered far 
and near, but ſtill united to their head, ſhall one 
day, have a glad univerſal meeting in an eternal 
temple never to part, and where they ſhall celebrate. 
a Jubilee of inconceivable extacy and tranſport, with- 
out mixture, without interruption, and, which 

crowns all, without end.. 

VIII. The Redeemer's union with his people, il · 
luſtrates his interceſſion for them: For what more 
agreeable to the moſt perfect order than that the 
petitions of the members ſhould be ſtrengthened by 
the pleading of their head.? Since their holy deſires 
are excited by his grace, put up in his name, and 
granted for his ſake ; whether is it more reaſonable 
to think, that, being at God's right hand, he ſtands 
by without concerning himſelf in his people's deſires 
that come up before the throne, or that he ſeconds 
them and procures acceptance ? 

If it be objected, that his interceſſion is ſuperflu- 
ous, becauſe the Father can beſtow all bleſſings with- 
out it, and is of himſelf inclined to beſtow them : 
It ſhould be obſerved, that if the objection had any 
force in it, it would infer that God makes uſe of no 
intermediate cauſes or means, for effects that he 
can produce immediately himſelf ; and that it is not 
agreeable to his will, that blefings ſhould be aſked 
from him, which he is before- hand inclined to grant. 


Rev. xxl. 7, „ 
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The reverſe of this is clear from experience and 
reaſon, as well as from ſcripture. The ſcripture 
ſays, that Job's friends were commanded of God, to 
cauſe Job pray for them, for favours which he was 
before-hand reſolved to grant. Surely this way of 
acting is agreeable to the beſt order of things, tho' 


we ſhould not know all the reaſons of it, There 


is a vaſt difference no doubt between Chriſt's inter- 
ceſſion and men's prayers ; yet the one illuſtrates 


the other, if it were caref ully conſidered. 
- Chriſt's facrifice and obedience on earth were 


tranſient things: Their effects are permanent and 


laſting to all ages: They continue ſtill to be the me- 


ritorious cauſe of all ſpiritual bleſſings; if I may ſo 
ſpeak, they are ſtill contemplated as ſuch by the 


Father, and why ſhould it ſeem ſtrange that they 


are ſtill repreſented as ſuch by the Son, in a way of 
pleading ſuitable to his intereſt in God, to his care 
for his people, and to the virtue of his merits? 

Let us conſider what may be certainly inferred 
from Chriſt's affection for his people, and his know- 


ledge of their wants. Since he loves them conſtant- 
ly, he continually defires that God ſhould grant 


them theſe bleſſings they ſtand in need of, and apply 


for. Since he ſces all their wants, and knows all 
their petitions, theſe defires in him are not merely 


general but particular. Since it is for his merits that 

bleflings are granted, it is on that account he con- 
tinually defires them: And is not this interceſſion, 
unleſs it ſhould be fuppoſed that he does not repre- 


ſent theſe deſires to the Father, tho' he be at his 
right hand, and tho” he hear him always? = 
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JESIDES the duties that are incumbent on us, 

as we are rational creatures, and as we are fin- 
ners; it is needful to conſider the duties which we 
are obliged to, as we are ſinners to whom the ſalva- 
tion revealed in the goſpel is freely and graciouſly 
offered, It is ſufficient for the deſign of this eſſay, to 
take ſuch a ſhort comprehenſive view of the Chri- 
ſtian doctrines, as is requiſite for explaining the 
chief parts and characters of Chriſtian piety, The 
chief peculiar doctrines of the goſpel relate to the 
divine promiſes of falvation and happineſs ; the 
principal cauſes of that falvation, particularly the 
mercy and power of God in the mediation of his 
Son, and the effectual grace of his Spirit; the di- 
vine nature and glory of both: The means of that 
ſalvation on our part, namely the means of an inte- 
reſt in the divine promifes, and the means of ob- 
taining the accompliſhment of them; and particu- 
larly the conſtant improvement that ought to be 
made of all the grounds of our hope and) Joy as mo- 
tives to Tore and obedience. 
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I. Suitable acknowledgment of the mercy of God 5 
in our redemption by Chriſt, is a principal branch of 
Chriſtian piety. The ſame ſcripture inſtructions 
which prove the neceſſity and importance of ſuch 
acknowledgment, ſerve alſo to explain the nature 
and characters of it. | 

The doctrine of redemption itſelf, is evide 
contained i in the many ſcriptures, which treat of the” 15 
cauſes and effects of Chriſt's death; and is mixed 
and interwoven with all the other welt important 
doctrines and inſtructions of holy ſcripture. The 
{criptures which treat moſt directly of Chriſt's death 
{hew that it was a real and complete ſatisfaction to 
divine juſtice for our fins, and that it is the merito- 
rious cauſe of all the parts of our ſalvation. It 
is called a ſacrifice, a ranſom, a propitiation, an a- 
tonement for our ſins. The meaning of theſe and 
the like ſcripture-exprefſions is abundantly evident 
from the obvious import of the words themſelves, 
and from a great variety of equivalent - expreſſions 
| made uſe of on the ſame important ſubject. Thus 
we are told that Chriſt died for our fins, was deli- 
vered for our offences, wounded for our tranſgreſ- | 
ſions, bruiſed for our iniquities ; that the iniquities 
of us all were laid on him, that he bare the fins of 
many, that he bare our ſins on his own body on-the 
tree, that he who knew no fin was made fin for us; 
_ that he fuffered rhe juſt for the unjuſt to bring us 
to God. It is impoiſtible to deviſe ſtronger and | 
clearer aſſertions of Chriſt's ſubſtitution in the room 
of ſinners... As the ſcriptures which have been 
hinted at, treat more directly of the cauſes of Chriſt's 
death; the doctrine of redemption. is contained, 
with equal evidence, in the ſcriptures which treat 
more e of che effects of his death. Thus we 
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are taught © that we have redemption in Chriſt's 
« blood, the remiſſion of ſins; that his blood wag 
« ſhed for the remiffion of the fins of many ; that 
& thereby he reconciles us to God by the blood of 


« his crofs; that his blood cleanſes from all fin; | 


« that ir purges the conſciences of ſinners from 
ee dead works, and gives them boldneſs to draw 
& near to God.” Whereas ſome of theſe feriptures 
aſcribe our redemption to Chriſt's death, and others 
of them aſcribe it to his fufferings in general; there 


are various ſcriptures which ſhew that the merits of 


his obedience are included in his ſatjsfa&ion taken 
in its full extent. Thus we are told that by his o- 
beqdience we are made righteous “, and that by his 

righteouſneſs we receive the juſtification of life. But 
thefe things may be more fully proved in another 
ſection deſigned for vindicating the grounds of Chri- 
* piety from objections. | 

II. As to the means of an intereſt in Chrift's re- 

demption; whereas the feripture gives various warn 
iogs concerning the inefficacy of a dead faith, or of 
that faith which is without works, it teaches us alſo 
that there is a fincere holy faith, which works by 
love, and which has a neceſſary and ſure eonnection 
with ſalvation. Thus we are taught, that “ by grace 


5 « we are faved, thro' faith ; that being juſtified by 


« faith we have peace with God; that God ſent his 
ce gon to the world, that whoever believes in him may 
not periſh, but have life everlaſting: That he who 
ec believes has paft from death to life; that to as 
many as receive Chriſt, even to them that believe 
* in his name, it is given to de the ſons of God; 
© that through faith in him finners receive the re- 
a miſſioh of fins, and an inheritance among them 
„ Kom. v. 19. 
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« that are ſunctiſied, It is evident from theſe. 1 
many other ſcriptures, that that faith which has a 
connection with ſalvation, includes the belief and 
acknowledgment of the things revealed concerning 
- Chriſt. 'Tho' the ſcripture ſometimes ſpeaks of that 
faith which is a principal means of ſalvation, without. 


” Tpeaking expreſsly of the object of it; yet where the 


object is mentioned, there is mention made of Chriſt, 
or of ſome of the moſt important truths concerning 
him, Whereas a great many different things are 
revealed in ſcripture, concerning Chriſt; it is gene- 
rally owned that they are not all of equal import- 
ance. Thus for inſtance, the various truths relating 
only to the outward inſtruments and circumſtances 
of his death, are not of equal importance with the 
truths above-mentioned, concerning the chief cauſes. 
and effects of his death; that is to ſay, the truths 
neceſſarily included in the doctrine of redemption. 
But whereas ſome people ſpeak of that faith in 
- Chriſt, which the ſcripture makes ſo neceſſary, as if 
it did not imply an acknowledgment of redemption 
itſelf, but only a general acknowledgment of Chriſt's 
being the promiſed Meſſiah, or of his divine miſſion 
and the proof of it by his reſurrection; it is of im- 
portance to ſhew how far ſuch notions of faith in 
Chriſt deviate from the ſeripture · account of it. 
III. The ſame arguments which prove the truth 
and reality of redemption, do in effect prove the im- 
portance and neceſſity of acknowledging it; and 
that ſuitable acknowledgment of it is implied in that 
faith in Chriſt which the ſcripture ſo much inſiſts on. 
That faith which is ſo great a means of ſalvation, if 
it include any thing, muſt include the acknowledge - 
ment of the meritorious cauſe of ſalvation. If a 
man only acknowledge, in general, Chriſt's divine 
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1 he ede dg nothing concerning Chriſt, 


but what is common to him with all the prophets 


and apoſtles. Due acknowledgment of Chriſt as the 
promiſed Meſtiah, includes an acknowledgment of 
the principal thing promiſed concerning him, which 
is his purchaſing our redemption. Suitable acknow- 
ledgment of Chriſt's miſſion muſt imply an acknow- 
ledgment of nenn as che principal end of his 


miſſion. 


The apoſtle Paul tells us, that“ God hath fer 
& forth his Son to be a propitiation through faith 
© in his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs in the 
© remiſfion of fins,” * This plainly implies that 
that faith by which we ſeek and obtain the remiſſion 
of ſins, is faith in Chriſt's blood: Or that that faith 


which is the means of pardon has, for its object, the 


blood of Chriſt as the meritorious cauſe of pardon, 
When Chrif's ſatisfaction is called: © the righteouſ- 
« neſs which is of God by faith +;” this plainly ſup- 
poſes that true faith muſt fix our hope on that right- 
eoufneſs as the cauſe of our ſalvation. According 
to ſcripture ſtile, to be juſtified freely by God's grace 
through the redemption that is in his Son, and to 
be juſtified by faith, are but different ways of ex- 
preſſing the ſame doctrine. This ſuppoſes that that 
faith which is the means of our juſtification, includes 
our applying to God's mercy through redemption, 
and our building our hope and pleading upon it. 
Faith in Chriſt muſt include the acknowledgment 
of theſe things concerning him that are of the great - 
eſt importance. Nothing can be of greater import - 
ance to ſinners than redemption from fin, What - 
ever proves the importance of God's moral law, 
proves the importance of deliverance from its penal 
> Rom. ü. 24 + Phil: ili. 9. 
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ſanction, and of nk to its holy precepts. 


The ſcriptures above cited prove that r is 
the cauſe of both, 

Faith in Chriſt muſt include acknowledgment of 
the things that are peculiar to him, and that diſtin- 
guiſh him from others who have been ſent from 
God. Others who were ſeat from God have reveal- 


ed his will, given a pattern of our duty by their ex- 


ample, and confirmed the truth by their ſufferings. 
It is peculiar to Chriſt that he has made atonement 


For our ſins. 


The various principal ends and PM of faith in 
Chriſt ſhew that redemption muſt be the object of it, 


As our juſtification through Chriſt's redemption is a 


principal end of faith; this ſhews that acknowledg- 


ment of that redemption belongs to the nature of faith. 
As it is alſo a principal end of faith, that it may work 
by love, it muſt include an acknowledgment of theſe 
things concerning Chriſt that are the chief motives of 


love: When the apoſtle Paul ſays, That the love of 
Chriſt conſtrains us“, he gives this as the reaſon of 
it, becauſe we thus judge, that if one died for all, then 


| were all dead. The plain meaning of this is, that 
the love of Chrift conſtrains us, becauſe we believe 


and acknowledge our redemption by him. The 
whole ſtrain of the New Teſtament repreſents re- 
demption as the higheſt manifeſtation of divine love 
and mercy, If redemption be God's chief gift, due 


acknowledgment-of it muſt be a redeemed ſinner's 
chief duty. But of this more fully afterwards. 


Another end of faith in Chriſt is to exclude boaſt- 
ing +, to hinder glorying in ourſelves, that he who 
glorieth may glory in the Lord :; and that we may 
give due honour to God's ſovereign free mercy. in 
* 2 Cor. v. 4. Rom. iii. 27. 1 Cor i. 31. 
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our ſalvation, The ſcripture tells us that ſalvation 
« is of faith, that it may be by grace, and that the 
< law of faith excludes boaſting,” Theſe and the. 
like ſcripture inſtructions plainly import that by true 
faith we aſcribe our ſalvation to the true meritori- 
ous. cauſe of it. We are told that they who ſought 


juſtification otherwiſe than by faith, made Chriſt's 


death to have been in vain, and made his croſs of 
none effect. This implies that true faith in Chriſt 
acknowledges the efficacy of his death or of his 


croſs, while unbelief denies or leſſens it This may 


alſo be proved from the ſcripture account, not on- 
ly of the ends, but alſo of the cauſes and means of 
faith. N 

When we are directed to ) ſeek os Spirit of God 


10 make us know the love of Chriſt that paſſes know- 


ledge; it implies that juſt impreſſions of divine love 


in our redemption is a chief end of the operations 


of the Spirit of God. When we are told that Chriſt 
is the end of the law for righteouſneſs, and that the 
Jaw leads to him; it is evident from ſuch ſcriptures, 
eſpecially when compared with other ſcriptures, that 
ſuitable impreſſion of our need of redemption and 


of the glory of it, is a main deſign of divine inſtructi- 


ons concerning the law of God. When preaching 


the goſpel is called preaching Chriſt's croſs, or 
| preaching Chriſt crucified *; when it is mentioned 


to the Galations, as the great privilege they had 
by goſpel inſtructions and inſtitutions, that Chriſt 
crucified had been evidently ſet forth before them 1. 
when both the ſacraments are deſcribed as repre- 
ſenting and applying the efficacy of Chriſt's death t; 
all theſe things ſhew that our honouring the love 


and mercy of God in our redemption, is a main de- 


f * 1 Cor, i. 18. 23. + Gal. i. 1. 1 Rom, vi. 3. 1 Ccr, ie, 
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55 ſign of all divine ordinances and inflications. See- 


ing therefore that due acknowledgment of redemp- 

tion, is a main deſign of the work of the Spirit of 
God, of the doctrine of his law, of all the inſtruc- 
tions of his word, and of all the ordinances of his 
worſhip: It is evident that ſuch acknowledgment 
not-only is included in that faith in Chriſt which 
the goſpel requires, but even that it is the very main 
and principal thing included in it. 

The ſcriptures which treat of acceſs to God in 
his worſhip, and of a ſpiritual fulneſs of peace and 
joy in God, ſpeak of theſe privileges as the effects 
both of Chriſt's blood, and of faith, in ſuch a way 
as ſhews that that faith which is the means of theſe 
privileges, has for its object that blood, or redemp- 
tion in Chriſt's blood, which.is the meritorious cauſe 
of them. Thus, as to the efficacy of faith, we are 
told, that it is by faith we draw near to God and 
have acceſs to him *, that they who truſt in God 
according to his word are filled with joy and peace 
in believing +, and that believing in Chriſt they re- 
joice with joy unſpeakable and full of glory. On 
the other part, as to the efficacy of Chriſt's blood, we 
are told that it is the new and living way by which 
we have boldneſs to enter into the holieſt of all I, 
that it is that blood that purges our conſciences 
from dead works to ſerve the living God $,and that 
we joy in God, through our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
having received the atonement *. Theſe and the 

like ſcriptures ſhew that that faith by which men at- 
tain to ſpiritual joy and peace and acceſs to God, 
has for its object Chriſt's MOLE and atonement or 
redemption. | | 


* Eph. 11, 18. + Rom. xv. 13. | { Heb. x. N 
Heb. 12. 14. ** Rom. v. 11. 155 
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The great law of prayer, that we ſhould aſk all 


things in Chriſt's name, proves that our faith in 


him muſt imply an acknowledgment of his having 
purchaſed all things for us. It is the doctrine of re- 
demption that explains God's beſtowing all bleſſings 
on us, and his accepting all our ſincere ſervices, for 
Chriſt's ſake, Our obligation to apply to God in 
his name, might be juſtly inferred from that doctrine, 
tho' it were not otherwiſe expreſly enjoined. But 
we are not left to learn that important practice, 
merely by inference and deduction. It is incul- 


cated upon us in the moſt expreſs manner and very 


frequently. We are required | in all our addreſſes to 
the throne of God, and in all our endeavours to 
ſerve him acceptably, to aſk all things for Chriſt's 
ſake, and to do all things in his name“. 

IV. The various arguments that have been addu- 


ced, are ſufficient to prove, that acknowldgment of - 


redemption is neceſſarily included in that faith in 
Chriſt, which the ſcripture ſo much inſiſts on. They 
ſhew alſo the great impor tance of ſuch acknowledg- 
ment: How much it ſhould habitually occupy the 
minds and hearts of Chriſtians; and how juſtly ic 
may be conſidered as the life and foul of practical 
chriſtianity, But this deſerves more partitular con- 
firmation on various accounts. 

The tranſcendent importance of 2 
divine mercy in redemption, ought by no means 
to be underſtood ſo, as to interfere with habitual 


particular conſideration of the other doctrines and 


precepts of religion. This is contrary to the na- 
ture and ends of true faith in Chriſt and is a very 
dangerous extreme. But it is alſo a very . 


» * Jobn xiv. 13. Col. ii. 17. 
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; ous thing to ee redemption only i in a ſu- 


perficial way. | 

How much the myſtery of redemption and ſalva- 
tion by the mercy of God in Chriſt ſhould occupy 
the minds and hearts of Chriſtians, may appear from 


the conſideration of the following things: viz. 


The nature and properties of redemption itſelf; va- 


rious expreſs aflertions in ſcripture concerning the 
Place it ſhould have in-our thoughts and affections ; 


the ſtile of ſcripture concerning it by which the 


whole of Chriſtianity receives its denomination from 
that important doctrine ; the manner in which the 


apoſtles inculcate it, mixing it with all other divine 
inftructions, improving it as the chief motive for 


ä chforcing all Chriſtian precepts; the warnings given 
concerning thoſe who oppoſed it or pervertcd it; 


the account given of the operations of the ſpirit of 
God enabling men to juſt apprehenſions and im- 


preſſions of it; the commendations given of diſtin · 


guiſhing privileges of the New Teſtament diſpen- 
ſation as ariſing from a clearer diſcovery of it; to- 
gether with the deſcriptions given of the Chriſtian 


| life as a life of frith on the Son of God. 


As to the nature of redemption, itſelf, its tran- 


ſcendent importance has been in ſome meaſure ex- 
plained and proved e and will be more fully 


conſidered afterwards It is obvious that ſceing it 
is an incomparable diſplay of the perfections of God, 


and eſpecially of his mercy to ſinners, a propenſity 


to ſuitable acknowledgment of it is a thing to which 
hearers of the goſpel are under the highe ſt obliga- 
tions, in point of juſtice and gratitude, as well as in- 


tereſt. As was obſerved before, if redemption is 


God's chief gift, ſuitable acknowledgment of it is 


the redeemed ſinner's chief duty, Neglect of ſuch 


acknowledgment is the higheſt contempt of divine 
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mercy and of divine authority. They who deny | 


redemption, ſuch as the unbelieving Jews and o- 
chers, are far leſs inconſiſtent with themſelves, than 
they who own the reality of it, but ſatisfy themſelves 
with mere ſuperficial acknowledgments of it. 

It is the doctrine. of our redemption and ſal- 
vation by Chriſt that the apoſtle has in view, when 
he ſays that he was determined to know nothing 
elſe, among thoſe ro whom he preached, but Chritt 
and him crucified “; that he gloried in nothing elf: 
but in the croſs of Chriſt f; ; that he counted all things 
elſe as loſs, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Such expreflions plainly import ſome⸗ 
thing more than merely that the doctrine of Chriſt's 
redemption and mediation is a part, or a neceſſary 
part, of the Chriſtian revelation; they plainly im- 
port that it is of peculiar and tranſcendent impor- 
tance; and that as other doftrines which may be 


diſtinguiſhed from it, and which by no means ſhould” 


be neglected, have a manifold connexion with it or 
a manifold relation to it, ſo it is in that view that 
they ſhould be habitually conſidered. | 

It is evident that no doctrine can properly be de- 


nominated from any of the leaſt important branches 


of it, but from its main ſcope and deſign. The 


whole of Chriſtianity receives its denomination from 


the myſtery of redemption. When teaching Chriſti- 
anity is called preaching Chriſt, the. preaching of the 
croſs, or of Chriſt crucified, and preaching the un- 
frarciable riches of Chriſt, and when the whole 
Chriſtian revelation is called the word of grace, the 
word of reconciliation, the word of ſalvation, the 
word of life, and the gofpel of the grace of God; 
the force of this argument from theſe names of the 
+ Gal. vi. 14. f Phil. ili. 8, 
R | 


* 1 Gor; B. 2. 
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word of God, is founded on this, that they are 
names given to it by the Spirit of God. 

In conſidering how the apoſtles inculcate the 
doctrine in view, it is of uſe to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the doctrinal and the practical parts of their writ- 
ings; underſtanding theſe words in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe; in ſo far as there is a difference betwixt the 
doctrines and preceipts of Chriſtianity, though all 


its doctrines are of a practical nature and tendency. 


As to the doctrinal parts of the writings in view, 
it is proper to obſerve theſe two things, Firſt, that 
ſome branch or other of the myſtery of redemption 


is to be met with in the doctrinal inſtructions of the 
apoſtles every where: And ſecondly, that all other 
doctrines are conſidered in their relation to it. As 


to the firſt; the divine perfections manifeſted in 
redemption; the divine law eſtabliſhed by it; the 


bleſſings purchaſed by it; our need of it; the man- 


ner of obtaining an intereſt in it, and the fruits of 

; the ſuſticiency, the excellency, the compleatneſs 
5 it; and in a ſpecial manner, the incomprehen- 
ſible merey-and kindneſs God diſplayed in it; the 
Divine nature and glory of the Son of God who 
purchaſed redemption, and of his Spirit who applies 
it; with various other things which ſhew its glory 
and importance; are to be met with every where 
in thoſe parts of the apoſtolical writings that may, 


in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, he called doctrinal, 


As to the other point, namely,that the Aale 


which may be diſtinguiſhed from the myſtery of re- 
demption are conſidered in their relation to it; this 
is evident both as to the other peculiar doctrines of 
revelation, and as to the doctrines of natural religi- 
on, which they neceſſarily preſuppoſe. When the 
apoſtle ſays that Chriſt is the end of the law which 


* Rom. x. 4. 


r 
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law is a main branch of natural religion, tho' more 
fully diſcovered in ſcripture; this implies, as was 
hinted before, that it is a principal end and uſe of 
the law, to guilty tranſgreſſors, to ſhew them their 


need of that ſalvation through Chriſt which the goſ- 


pel reveals. As to the other truths of natural re- 
ligion, which may be. ſome way diſtinguiſhed from 
the doctrine of the divine law; ſuch as the truths 

relating to God's being, attributes and works; the. 


Apoſtle Paul confiders theſe things. ia their relation 
to-the divine law, and the diſcovery it gives of our 


need of the grace of the goſpel. When he is prov- 
ing our need of that juſtification and ſalvation which 

the goſpel reveals, he uſes a chain of reaſoning much 
to this purpoſe ; that the viſible works of God clear- 
ly manifeſt his viſible glory, or in his eternal power 


and Godhead; that this founds an obligation to obey | 
his moral a or to glorify him and to be thankful 


to him; that it renders tranſgreſſion inexcuſable; 


that all, being guilty before God, have need to ſeek 


that juſtification which is given freely by God's 


grace, through the redemption that is in his Son +. 
Thus the chief doctrines of natural religion concern- 


ing God's being, attributes, works and law, are 
conſidered as ſubſervient to the great doctrines of 
revelation, concerning God's mercy and grace. 

As to theſe parts of the writings of the apoſtles, 
which may be more ſtrictly called practical, or 
which treat more directly of the divine precepts; 
the doctrine of ſalvation through Chriſt, is almoſt 
every where intermixed wich them, and improved 
for enforcing them. The duties of faith, love, hope 
and joy, relating to Chriſt's mediation, and the mer- 
ey manifeſted in it, are repreſented both as a chief 

+ Rom. i. 20. 21. and ili. 23. 24. 
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part of Chriſtian practice, and as having the moſt 
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powerful influence on all the other parts of it. Thus 


redemption has a manifold influence on ſanctificati- 


on. It purchaſes ſanctifying grace, and affords the 
moſt powerful motives to holineſs. It is from that 


rich ſource the inſpired writers draw the chief 
motives to every duty and againſt every ſin. But of 


this more fully afterwards, in conſidering the mani- 


fold influence of faith on univerſal holineſs. 


Beſides theſe practical parts of the apoſtolical writ- 
mgs which treat chiefly on duties incumbent on 


Chriſtians of all ſorts, in all conditions; there are 
ſome parts, which relate to particular emergencies 
and occurrences, and which may be called occaſion- 
al parts. It is obſerveable, that in theſe paſſages, what- 


ever be the ſubject treated of, the apoſtles did not 


think it contrary to the rules of juſt compoſure, to 
mix it with ſome in{trucions relating to the doctrine 
of ſalvation. Thus, for inſtance, when the apoſtle 
is ſpeaking: to the Corinthians about the inceſtuous 


on, whom he requires them to put out from a- 
mong them; he puts them in mind that Chriſt their 


| Paſſover had been ſacrificed for them, and that there - 
fore, in keeping the ſpiritual paſſover, they ought 
to purge out the old leaven *; and when he is vindi- 


cating himſelf to the ſame Corinthians from the im · 
putation of unſteddineſs in his purpoſe, he brings 


in the conſideration of God's unchangeableneſs in 
his promiſes which are in Chriſt yea and amen . 
Theſe and the like inſtances ſhow how much the 


doctrine of the grace of Chriſt occupied the hearts 
of the apoſtles. Every thing put them in mind of 


it; they did not allow themſelves to have it long 
out of their view; nor did any other branch of 


* 1. Coruv. . ＋ 2. Cor, i. 20. 
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ſpiritual inſtruction make them loſe ſight of it. It 
is evident that in this, as in other things, their ex- 
ample thould be a pattern to others: And that not 
only to Chriſtian teachers, tho? they indeed have a 
ſpecial-concerts i in ſach examples, but all Chriſtians 
in general. All are under the ſame obligations, in 
the main, to honour the ny of God in our . 
vation. 

Faw importance of fuirable eee of 
redemption, may appear further from the manner 
in which the apoſtles ſpeak of theſe who oppoſed 
that doctrine or who perverted it. As to the un- 
believing Jews who oppoſed it, the manner in which 
Paul expreſſes his ſorrow on account of their blind- 
neſs, has aſtoniſhed his readers in all ages“. Tho? 
ſome things, in the apoſtle's diſcourſe on that head 
are obſcure, one thing is very plain, viz. That he 
looked on that blindneſs of his countrymen, which 
he ſo much bewails, as very diſmal. Let us con- 
fider what that blindneſs was. It is certain that 
theſe unbelieving Jews were far from being atheiſts, 
They owned the being of God, his attributes, his 
providence, and his law, They even pretended to 
be zealous for the law. It was their rejecting Chriſt's 
mediation and redemption that filled the apoſtle's 
heart with ſuch diſpleaſure and forrow. This is evi- 
dent from the end of the ninth and beginning of 
the tenth chapter of the epiſtle above cited; and it 


| thews what impreſſions the apoſtle had of the im- 


portance of that doctrine which theſe people re- 
| * 


But i it is uſeful to end den not nals how thy 3 


poſtles ſpeak of the unbelieving Jews, who oppoſed 
the doctrine in view, but of the enn Chriſtians 


* Rom. ix. 1. 2. 3. 
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who perverted it, and particularly the falſe apoſtles 
ſo oft mentioned or hinted at in the epiſtles of 
Paul“. Whereas theſe men not only owned the. 
doctrine of God's being, attributes and law, but 


owned alſo Chriſt's divine miſſion; the main thing 


blamed in their ſcheme of doctrine is its. tendency 
to fruſtrate the grace of God, and to make the death 
of Chriſt to have been in vain, with reſpect to our 


Juſtification before God +, that is to ſay, their doc- 


trine derogated greatly from the glory of God's ſo- 


vereign mercy in our juſtification and ſalvation 
through Chriſt, Tho' that party is blamed alſo for 


their falſe zeal for the ceremonial law; yet as that 
is but a part of the charge againſt them, ſo the evil 
of it is repreſented as conſiſting mainly in its being 


injurious to the efficacy of Chriſt's death. For 
where people went no further than a ſcrupulous ad- 


herence to the ceremonial precepts; tho” the apoſtle 
ſpeaks of ſuch Chriſtians as weak brethern ; he 


is far from ſpeaking of them as he does of the falſe 
apoſtles. It is that fort of men he had in view, in 


the ſtrong and uncommon expreſſions, in which he 
warns the Galatians againſt. whoever ſhould preach 


another goſpel to them, than what they had heard 
before, tho' it were an angel from heaven 9. 


The ſcriptures which treat of the enlightening 
grace of the Spirit of God, ſhew that a main deſign 


of it, is to give us right views of the myſtery of our 


redemption by the Son of God. Thus Paul prays in 


behalf of the Epheſians, That the God of our Lord 


„ Teſus Chriſt, would give them the ſpirit of wiſdom 


: | « and revelation in the knowledge of him; the eyes 
© of their underſtanding being enlightened, that 


* Gal. i. n. ch. &c. I Gal. ii. at the end | Rom. ziv; 1. 
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« they might know what is the hope of his calling, 


and the riches of his inheritance in the ſaints ;” _ 


and alſo © That God would ſtrengthen them with 
«© might by his Spirit in the inner man, that Chriſt 
„might dwell in their hearts by faith, that they 

„might be.rooted and grounded in love; and that 
they might know what is the breadth and length 
„and depth and heighth, and to know the love of 
© Chriſt that paſſeth knowledge.” He tells the Co- 


rinthians, That God who commanded the light to 
„ ſhine out of darkneſs, ſhines into mens hearts to 


“ give the light of the knowledge of his glory in 
* the face of Jeſus Chriſt.” It is obſervable that 


as ſeveral of the moſt remarkable prayers in the 


. writings of the apoſtles, are prayers for divine light, 


ſo the principal thing mentioned in them is that 
light that gives w___ views of the myſtery of our 
ſalvation, | 

The ſcriptures. which mention the reaſon why 
God honours the goſpel to be the inſtrument of his 
power in the ſalvation of ſinners, ſhew that one 
main reafon of it is, becauſe the goſpel reveals the 
myſtery of our redemption, When the apoſtle 
Paul affipms that the goſpel is the power of God to 
leiten and adds this as the reaſon of it, For 

* therein is the righteouſneſs of God revealed from 
«© faith to faith,” it is our juſtification and falvati- 
on through Chriſt that he has in view; as appears 
both from the context and from other ſcriptures 
where the righteouneſs which is of God by faith is 
inſiſted on. When our Saviour tells Nicodemus, 


that as Moſes lifted up the ſerpent in the wilder- 
neſs, ** ſo muſt the Son of man be lifted up,” that 
compariſon plainly tells how ſinners are to ſeek that 

divine power that heals the diſcaſes os the foul ; = 


LS Eſay on | 
that it is by believing contemplation of Chriſt cru- 
| ified, held up to view in goſpel ordinances for 
that end. 

When the apoſtles: cont the diſtinguiſhing 
advantages and privileges of the New "Teſtament 
diſpenſation; they inculcate that one of the chief 
of theſe privileges, is a clearer and fuller dicovery 
of the cauſes and of the way and means of reconci- 
liation with God through the Mediator*. This is 
repreſented as a main thing that exalts the New 
Teſtament Church ſtate to a nearer reſemblance of 
the heavenly bleſſedneſs, as being a principal means 
of higher degrees of holineſs and Og, Bur 
of this elſe where. 

The deſcriptions given in feripture of 5 Chriſ- 
tain life as a life of faith on the Son of God, who 
loved us and gave himſelf for ust; the precepts 
which require us not only to come to him and- 
do receive him; but alſo to abide in him, to walk 

in him, being rectnd and built up in him, ſtabliſhed 
in the faith, and abounding therein with thankſ- 
giving t, the compariſons whiclr repreſent -Chriſt's: 
ſacrifice as our ſpiritual meat and drink; with vari- 
ous other ſcripture inſtructions of the like import 
and tendency; ſhew very clearly of what importance 
it is to abound in, ſuitable acknowledgment of re · 
demption. They ſhew in effect that it is of the like 
importance to the ſpiritual life of the ſoul, as natu- 
ral feeding is to the life of the body. 5 

V. Several things, that have been taken notice os; 
in proving the importance of habitual acknowledg- 
ment of Chriſt's mediation, ſerve in part to explain- 
the natures and properties of it. Ia order to far- 
ther explication of it; it is uſeful to conlider ſome of 


. Cor: Mts © + Gal. ii. 20. Col. ii. * a 
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the principal ends of it: 
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Which may be gathered 
not only from thoſe ' ſcriptures which treat more 
directly of faith itſelf, but alſo from the ſcriptures 
which treat of the ends of Chriſt's mediation and of 
the doctrine of the goſpel which reveals it. It is 
of importance to conſider this ſubject, becauſe it is 
evident that true faith in Chriſt, muſt have ſuch 
characters, as to render it fit for anſwering the ends 
for which it is defigned, 

It is common to faith in Chriſt with all other 
holy duties, that the glory of God is the chief and 


| higheſt end of it. But as it is incumbent on reaſon- 


able creatures to honour the divine perfections ſuitably 
to the manifeſtations that are made to them of theſe 
perfeCtions; it is evidently a main thing incumbent 
on redeemed ſinners, and a pr incipal end of faith in 
the Redeemer,to honour the mercy and grace and o- 
other divine perfections of God as manifeſted in re- 
demption. Thus when the apoſtle Paul is ſ. peaking of 
God's gracious purpoſes concer ning our ſalvation, 
he ſays that the end.of thele things is, that we may 


be to the pr alſe of his glory, who truſt in Chriſt *®, 


particularly the praiſe.of the glory of his grace tos 


free undeſerved merey) and the ſhewing forth the 


exceeding riches of his grace in his kindneſs in 
Chriſt; and that God fulfils all the good pleaſure 
of his goodneſs and the work of faith with power, 
that the name of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt may be 
glorified in usf, As it is che end of believing the 
great truths of natural religion that we may ho- 
nour God's per fections manifeſted in the works of 
creation and providence; ſo it is evident from the 
ſcriptures now cited and any others, that the end 
of knowing and believing .the goſpel is our honour- 

* Fol. 1. 6. 12. 1. „ PA The 12 © 
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ing God's perfections manifeſted in the work of 
our redemption and ſalvation. A rooted diſpoſition 
and propenſity to comply with that excellent end, 
muſt be a chief character of that faith which the 
ſcripture calls faith unfeigned. Such faith muſt in a 
ſpecial manner incline a ſinner's heart to honour the 
grace, or undeſerved mercy of God. This is plain- 
ly implied both in the ſcriptures above cited, and in 
other ſcriptures, which ſhew chat it is a principal 
end of faith that boaſting may be excluded, that no 
fleſh may glory in God's ſight, but that he that glo- 
rieth may glory in the Lord*. | 
The ſcriptures formerly adduced to prove that 
there is a fincere holy faith which has a ſure con- 
nection with ſalvation, ſhew that it is a chief end of 
faith in Chriſt, that having an intereſt in Chriſt's 
redemption, we may be thereby juſtified before God. 
The ſame ſcriptures prove alſo, that a ſtate of juſti- 
fication includes nor only freedom from condemna- 
tion, but an actual right to life eternal, and to all the 
bleflings of the covenant of grace; and that true 
faith in Chriſt is the means not only of bringing us 
into that ſtate, but alſo of our continuance in it. 
Hence it would be exceeding unreaſonable to ima— 
gine, that acknowledgment of Chriſt's mediation is 
neceſſary only at a ſinner's firſt converſion to God; 
It is equally neceſſary ever after: The Chriſtian life, 
as was already obſerved from ſcripture, is a life of 
faith on the Son of God, It will be fully proved 
afterwards, that the peculiar influence of faith in 
Chriſt, on our juſtification through him, does not 
derogate from the neceſſity of repentance, as it in- 
cludes not only ſincere ſorrow for ſin, but alſo a 
| returning from ſin to God and univerſal holineſs, 


NH . 1 Cor; i. 13. 
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Theſe things are inſeparable from true faith; 
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they 


are of equal neceſſity with it, tho' not of the ſame 
influence on our intereſt in Chriſt's mediation, of 


which due acknowledgment of that mediation is the 


—— 


immediate effectual means: As in other caſes, en- 
tering into certain endearing relations (as by mar- 
riage or adoption) is that by which one receives a 
Tight'to the benefits belonging to theſe relations ; 

having an intereſt in a new inheritance by virtue of 


ſuch relation to the firſt purchaſer and proprietor 
f it | 


The whole tenor of ſcripture e concerning 


faith and its objects, ſhew that a principal end of it 
is ſanctification, or univerſal holineſs. 


effect, 


This is, in 
included in what was proved before about 
our active glorifying God as the end of our faith. 
The holy ſcripture ſhews that true holineſs is the 


end of our redemption by the Son of God“, of the 


gracious operations of the ſpirit of God, and of the 
promiſes + of God's covenant as s well as of the pow 


cepts of his law. 


It is needful to obſerve that it is the ad of faith 


in Chriſt, and of ſcripture inſtructions concerning 


it, not only to direct us in ſeeking all the parts of 


- ſalvation, for Chriſt's ſake, in prayer and other du- 


ties of worſhip ; but alſo to direct us in all other 
endeavours + in what the ſcripture calls the work 


of our ſalvation, and particularly of our ſanctifica- 


tion: And that it is by faith we are to ſeek after not 
only an intereſt in Chriſt's mediation, but alſo a 
well founded abundant hope of that intereſt tho” 


other means of hope muſt by no means be excluded. 


VI. As it is of great importance to have juſt con- 
ceptions of the way of attaining to an intereſt in 


"FR. UÞ- 24; 1 2 Pet. i. 4. 3 32. Rom. xv. I3. 
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-Chriſt's mediation; ſo it is a very uſeful illuſtration6E | 
it that the ſcripture gives us, in comparing it to the 
way of giving and acquiring a right to any thing a- 
mong men, by free gift or donation; in which caſe ' 
two things concur: to make up a right or title, 
namely, an offer or free promife on the part of the 
giver, and acceptance on the part of the receiver, 
Thus in holy ſeripture, as Chriſt is called the gift 
of God, and the free gift +, and we are ſaid to be 
juſtified n through the redemption that is in 
him ?; ſo faith is deſcribed by our l Chriſts, 
our taking the waters of life freely **, without mo- 
ncy and without price ++, our giving ſuitable accepta- 
tion to the true and faithful ſaying, that Chriſt came 
to ſave ſinners #4, and we are told that ſalvation is 
of faith, that it might be by grace 88. The ſcrip- 
ture deſcriptions of the object of faith, of the nature 
and of the ends of it, ſhew: that an intereſt in the 
Mediator is given by way of free and gratuitous do- 
nation. To avoid wrong apprehenſions of this im- 
portant ſubject, it is needful to guard againſt two 
oppoſite hurtful errors; one is, that God offers hap- 
Ppineſs without holineſs: The other is, that the free 
offers of the goſpel only import a connection be- 
tween ſincere holineſs and happineſs: As if we were 
to be beholden to ourſelves for holineſs, and to 
Chriſt only for its connection with a reward. The 
_ = ſcriptures above cited, and compared with other 
ſcriptures, ſhew that God offers holineſs and hap- 
pineſs (of which holineſs is a chief part) and all the 
bleflings of the covenant of grace freely thro' the 
_ Mediator of it. The ſanctifying grace of the Spirit 
- of God, the efficient cauſe of holineſs; and faith 


* John! iv. 10. T Rom. v. 15. f Rom. iii. bs $ John i. 12. 
** Rev. xxi. 6. . Ta. Iv. 1. bt Tin. 1. 15. 8 Rom. iv. 6. 
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irſelf, Which is a principal means of it, are both of 
them the fruits of Chriſt's redemption, and both 


are called the gift of God“. 


It may be objected that there is a contideteble dit- 
parity betwixt free donation among men, . and the 
manner in which God confers ſalvation or a right 
to it; becauſe among men verbal acceptance is ſuf- 
W ; whereas the acceptance required, in the 
concerns of ſalvation, is an acceptance with the whole 
heart; and conſequently with ſuch penitential and 
holy de e as are not eaſily attained to: And 
it may be ſaid that this makes it excceding difficult 
to attain to any conſiderable meaſure of hope, as to 
a man's intereſt in that ſalvation, even where there 
may be a ſincere concern and cordial acceptance of it. 
In anſwer to. this objection, tho? the things men- 
tioned in it prove ſome diſparity betwixt free dona» 
tion in other caſes and in the concerns of ſalvation; 
yet notwithſtanding that diſparity, the free mercy . 
and bounty of God, in the way of conferring juſti- 
fication and. ſalvation, is incomparably above what 
takes place in any other donation whatever. Among 
men verbal acceptance muſt give a right to what is 
offered as a gift; becauſe men cannot ſee into the 
heart, or judge of it. But if they could, a bene- 
factor might be ſaid to offer a gift freely, tho? he pro- 
miſed it only to thoſe who ſhould accept of it cordial- 
ly, and not to thoſe who in their hearts undervalue | 
and deſpiſe it. If it is difficult to bring up the hearts 
of ſinners to ſuitable. acceptance of the offers of the 
goſpel ; this ſerves farther to commend the freeneſs 


of God's mercy, that he makes ſo gracious propoſals 
to creatures who are ſo unworthy of them, and ſo 
hardly brought to eſteem and embrace them, But be- 


* Gal. iii. 14. Eph, ll. 8. Acts x. 43. 
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ſides this, as the goſpel promiſes ſalvation through o 
ſincere acceptance of Chriſt with the whole heart; 
{ſo it contains gracious promiſes of God's ſpirit bo - 
cnable ſinners to ſuch acceptance. All hearers of 
the goſpel are warranted, encouraged and required to 
ſcek the accompliſhment of theſe promiſes on them- 
ſelves, it being indeed for this end that they are 
propoſed*. Sinners are encouraged to ſeek this with 
their whole heart and to ſeek it with humble and 

joyful hope T. They are allowed and even requir- 

ed to improve all the declarations of God's mercy, 


in his word, as encouragements to ſuch hope. Theſe | 


declarations of God's free, incomparable and incom- 
prelhienſible mercy, are of ſuch a nature, that they 
have a powerful tendency, when duly improved, to 
diſpel the diſcouraging fear and perplexity, that is 
the native effect of guilt, in an awakened confcience. 
Without taking in theſe manifold encouragements- 
of hope, we cannot have juſt and adequate views of 
the free offers of the goſpel, And whatever dif- 
ficulty there may be, as to attaining abundant hope, 
even where there is a cordial acceptance, it is evi- 
dent that the caufe of A is not any de- 
fect in the free offers of the goſpel, and the goſpel- 
encouragements of hope; but a culpable defect in 
men's own apprehenfions and practical improvement 
of theſe things. No humble Chriſtian will fully ac- 
quit himſelf of all culpable de facts of that kind. 
VII. The two things that were mentioned as con- 
curring in free donation, namely an offer or pro- 
miſe on the part of the giver and acceptance on the 
part of the receiver, ſhew that there are two prin- 
cipal things which belong to the nature of true faith 
in Chriſt, viz, on the one part ſincere perſuaſion of 
* * Ezek. xixvi. 26: 13% x Plal. cxix. 
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the divine offers and promiſes with ſuitable depen- 
dence on them; and on the other part cordial eſteem 
of the things offered and promiſed. This laſt is per- 
haps ſometimes called acceptance of the offers of the 
goſpel, being indeed a principal thing included in it. 
But whereas people may eſteem and defire what is 
no-way in their offer; it is evident that to receive. 
or accept of a thing, ſuppaſes not only that we eſteem 
it, but that it is offered to us, that we know and 
believe that it is offered, and that we hope for it 
by accepting of it, in the manner required of us. 
Belief of the offers of the g goſpel muſt be a prin- 
cipal branch of true faith, becauſe theſe offers are a 
principal part of the goſpel. When we are taught 
to conſider God's covenant as a covenant of promi- 
ſes, and to conſider the Mediator of it as one in 
whom theſe promiſes are yea and amen; and when 
it. is repreſented as the character of thoſe who have 
an intereſt in God's covenant, that they take hold 
of it *, that they arc perſuaded of God's promiſes 
and embrace them , that they receive the teſtimony 
or record of God concerning his giving life eternal. 
thro' his Son; that they hope in God according to 
his word, and, which is repreſcnted.as.a very eſſential 
act of faith, that they not, only believe that God is, 
but that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
ſeek: him, and that they take the waters of life free- 
ly; theſe and the like ſcriptures plainly imply that 
juſt perſuaſion and impreſſion of the divine promi- 
ſes and offers is a principal branch of true practical 
faith, And ſeeing it is the promiſe of God that 
gives a right to ſalvation, that true faith, the end 
of which is the ſalvation of. the ſout, muſt fix the 
heart on that which gives a right and title to ſalva- 
HOY SE ob + Heb. xi. 13. 
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tion. Tho' there are various other ways of eule 
ing rights among men, yet ſeeing God cannot be 
under ſuch obligations to us, as we are under to 
one another, we cannot acquire a right to any thing 
from God but by virtue of his promiſe. And it is 
alſo evident that without believing and relying on 
the offers and promiſes of the goſpel, the doctrines 
of it cannot adminiſter that relief and conſolation 
which is neceſſary to an awakened conſcience; or- 
to a ſinner deeply ſenſible of fin and concerned a- 
bout ſalvation. For tho? the doctrine of redemp-- 
tion and grace be in itſelf a joyful doctrine ; yet 
What comfort could it give to know that there is a 
| Redeemer, a Saviour Provided for others, but not 
offered to Us? 
The end of aſſenting to the offers of the goſpel” 
is cordial acceptance of them. As a man may eſteem. 
and deſire what is not in his offer; ſo what a man 
knows to be in his offer may be the object of his 
indifference or averſion. Cordial acceptance of the 
offers of the goſpel muſt include not only a perſua- 
lion of the reality of them, but alſo a high eſteem 
of the things contained in them. That eſteem muſt: 
extend not only to all the parts, but alſo to all the 
cauſes of ſalvation, and particularly to Chriſt's me- 
diation. Our eſteem of that mediation muſt, ac- | 
cording to ſcripture, imply a diſclaiming of the ſelf- 
confidence formerly explained, a hearty willingneſs 
to be indebted to divine free mercy. in Chriſt's re- 


- demption as the ſource of our ſalvation; a holy 


propenſity to honour the love and grace We other 
perfections of God manifeſted in the Mediator of 
the covenant of grace and in the promiſes of it; 
with a careful improvement of theſe things as our re- 
lief from the fears that are the effects of fin; and as 
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abs grounds of our hope and pleading before God, 


for remiſſion and for all other bleſſings. All this is 
partly evident from the ſcriptures formerly mention- 
ed in ſpeaking of the objects and ends of faiths parti- 


cularly the ſcriptures about excluding boaſting, about 


our glorifying God's grace, our glorying only in 
the Lord, our counting all things loſs for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Chrift ; and farther 
proofs of this matter will occur afrerwatds in con- 
ſiderings the means and grounds of that eſteem 
which we ought to have of Chriſt's Mediation. _ 
| Sincere belief of the offers of the goſpel and due 
eſteem of the things contained in them ought to be 
joined together in our acknowledgments of Chriſt's . 
Mediation: But it is needful to treat of them ſepa- 


rately in order to explain the ſcripture directions 


relating to this important ſubject. It is of uſe to 


divide theſe directions into two ſorts, as they are 


more directly ſubſervient to the one or the other of 
theſe valuable attainments: Between which however 
there is ſo near a relation, that in treating of the 
one we ought not to loſe fight of the other. In 
conſidering the excellency of the bleſſings of God's, 
covenant. we ſhould remember that they are bleſſings 
graciouſly offered to us: And in endeavouring af- 
ter abundant perſuaſion of the offers of theſe things, 


we ſhould Rill-remember the worth and excellency 


of ther. 
VIII. It isof importance, ls to all the attainments 


belonging to faith in Chriſt, to have juſt apprehen- 
fions of the ultimate object of it. Tho' in acknow- 
ledging Chriſt's redemption, Chriſt is to be conſi- 


dered not only in his higheſt capacity of divine na- 


ture, but as manifeſted in the fleſh and cloathed 
with his Mediatory offices, yet all our acknowledg- 


F 
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ments and deſires, all our hope and truſt muſt ulti⸗ 
mately terminate on the divine perfections and au- 
thority of God the Father and of the Son and Holy 
Ghoſt, according to the fignification -and ſcope of 
the Chriſtian baptiſm. This is in effect, included, 
in the nature of Chriſt's office as Mediator between 
God and man; and is evident from the whole tenor 


of goſpel a on that ſubject. It is evident, 


more particularly from the ſcriptures formerly cited 
to prove that the glory of God's perfeCtions is the 
end of Chriſt's Mediation and of our faith in him ; 

and from other ſcriptures which ſhew that by Chriſt 
we believe in God who raiſed : him up from the. 
dead, and gave him glory, that our faith and hope 
might be in God“, that Chriſt. is the. way to the Fa- 
| ther +, that by him we draw near and | have acceſs 


to the Father through the- Spirit +, and that we are 
to do all chings and to aſk all things in his name 


that the Father may be glorified in him 5. There 


are ſome ſcriptures which have. a particular fitneſs 


to give us juſt. conceptions. of it, by giving us com+ 


prehenſive. views both of the ultimate and of the 


more immediate object of faith, ſuch as the ſcriptures 
which teach us to conſider God as ſetting forth his 
| Son. to be the propitiation.. through. faith in his 
blood, to declare his. righteouſneſs in the remiſſion 
of ſins , as God in Chriſt reconciling the world to 
himſelf, not imputing to them their treſpaſſes *; 

and to conſider Chriſt-as made of God to us wid- 
dom, righteouſneſs, ſanctification and redemprion ++. 
Theſe and the like ſcriptures teach us, in acknow- 


ledging Chriſt's. Mediation, to conſider jointly the 


love and grace of the Father in ſending, revealing, 


* 1 Pet. i. 21. + John xiv. 6. f Epb. ii. 18. iii. 12. S John. 
Xiv. 13. Col. itt, 17. 16 Rom. ili. . 2 Cor, v. 19. 
1 Cor. 1 30. 
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orig and giving his Son and with him all things; 3 


and in a ſpecial manner the divine authority giving 


efficacy to his ſatisfaction and to all the bare of his . 


Mediatory undertaking. 
The inſtructions which the goſpel gives us con- 


cerning the characters and the means of true faith 
in Chriſt, are uſeful not only for directing our firſt 


endeavours after that attainment, but alſo our en- 


deavours after continuance and progreſs in it, and 
abundant lively exerciſe of ir. It is a general direc- 


tion common to theſe with all other religious endea- 


yours that we ſhould depend on the grace of the Spirit 


of God, who is called both the Spirit of Chriſt and 


of faith, in the diligent uſe of the means appointed 


by God. And as in all other caſes, the great mean 


of inclining the heart to accept of any offer, is due 


conſideration and impreſſion of the neceſſity and of 


the worth and excellency of what is offered ; ſo it is 
by impreſſions of that Kind that cordial acceptance 
of the ers. of the goſpel i is both proguced and on 


wowes::* © -* 

IX. As to juſt iniprefiion- of our need of the fal- 
vation revealed in the goſpel ; a principal mean of 
it is that juſt apprehenfion of the hatefulneſs and 
danger of fin which was explained at ſome length 
formerly. Tho' various things which ſhew the e- 


vil of fin, are in ſome meaſure evident from the 


light of nature ; yet the ſcripture gives far more a- 
bundant diſcoveries of theſe things; and the chief 
diſcovery it gives of the evil of ſin is in that ſame 
redemption by which we are delivered from it. 

- All the things that were formerly. mentioned, as 
the juſt grounds of a ſinner's ſorrows and fears, are 


repreſented in ſcripture in that ſtrong light * that 
* Ila. i, 2, 3. Rom. viii. 22. Jer. ii. 12, 13. Iſa. xxiv. 19, 20 
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has the greateſt energy in awakening the finner's: I; 
conſcience and in penetrating it with the deepeſt 8 
concern about deliverance from ſin. Inſtructions © » 
of ſuch a tendency are evidently ſuitable to the ho- 
lineſs and goodneſs. of God, when he is making a 9 
revelation of mercy and-grace to tranſgreſſors. When 1 
the great Sovereign and Lawgiver of the world, offers t 


to diſobedient ſinners, the greateſt bleſſings that could 8 
have rewarded the moſt perfect obedience, it is ſuit- it 
able to the majeſty and purity of his adminiſtration 11 
to make them ſenſible of their unworthineſs of ſuch, „. 
bleſſings. It- is ſuitable alſo to his goodneſs to ſin- 
ners. It isa. eonſiderable part of the happineſs of Me 
ſinners to be duly. ſenſible; of. their unworthineſs of.; 
it. We are not truly. delivered from ſin and its ol 
worſt. effects till we are delivered from pride and. iy 
ſelf-confidence. Butthe ſeripture · inſtructions which ,. 
are deſigned for awakening and alarming the ſin- 92 
ner's conſcience, are not deſigned for overwhelming h] 
him with ſorrow. or fear. They are defigned to. I ;; 
make him take ſanctuary in that redemption which, tt 


gives a ſufficient relief from all fears and ſorrows, in 
and.is a ſatisfying foundation for- the greateſt hopes. al 
Thus we are taught that as by the law is the know- MW ;; 


| ledge of. ſin, and as the law worketh wrath, or de- u. 
clares the danger of ſin; ſo Chriſt is the end of 4 
the law for righteouſneſs.: The divine law ſhews. G 


our need of the redemption and grace revealed in; ly 
the goſpel 3 as on the other hand it is the end of: pe 
the, goſpel to bring finners to conformity to the th 


.. precepts of Gd law, which is conformity to God ie 
| himſelf. | 
X. Tho juſt 3 8 of the nd of ſin, US one fl 
” principal means of due eſteem and cordial acceptance | 
08 the bleflings offered in the goſpel ; * it is needs, 
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ful to take various other views of the worth and 
excellency of theſe bleſſings. The goſpel not only 


promiſes deliverance from fin and from all evil; but 
the enjoyment of God the chief good, and of all true 
good in ſubſervieney to that higheſt enjoyment, In 


order to due eſteem of theſe promiſes, it is needful 


to have juſt impreſſions of the evil of ſin and alfo 


of the vanity of the world; between which things 
there 15 a Dear connection ; ſeeing a main thing that | 


ſhews the evil of alienation. from God is the vanity 


ef the things that are preferred to him, 


The doctrine formerly inſiſted on concerning 


man's chief good or true happineſs, viz. that God 
is both the author and the object of it, is a doctrine 


of natural religion; but it is propoſed in revelation 
with peculiar advantages; and that in ſubſerviency 


to a due eſteem of the bleflings of the covenant-of | 


grace Thus when the holy ſcripture deſcribes true 
bleſſedneſs, it tells us that the man is bleſſed whoſe 


[| tranlgreſſion is forgiven, whoſe ſin is covered *, 
that' God bleſſes finners by turning them from their 


iniquities +, that he is bleſſed whom God chooſes 
and cauſes to approach to him +, and ſatisfies with 


the goodneſs of his houſe; and that it is good for 


us to draw near to God. As to the cauſes of this 
abundant bleſſedneſs, the ſcripture teaches us that 
God bleſſes us with all ſpiritual bleſſings. in heaven- 
ly places, or things in Chriſt Jeſus || ; that the goſ- 
pel was preached to Abraham when it was told him 
that in his ſeed, that is in Chriſt, ſhould all the na- 


tions of the earth be bleſſed g. 


It is a mean of producing due W ay the bleſ: 


ſedneſs in vie w. to abound in extenſive meditation 


* Pl. xxx i. 1. 8 1 Acts 1 1 i. 26. J 72 15 1 4 
15 Izv, 4. | $ Pl, Iz. 28. 
I Eph: i. 3+ I Cal. iii. 8, 16, See Pl. Ixxii, 
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on the manifold benefits included in it, and particu- 
larly the benefits implied in the remiſſion of ſins, 
the juſtification of life, the adoption of children, the 
ſanctification of our natures, acceſs to God, peace of 
conſcience, joy in the Holy Ghoſt, the conduct of 
God's Spirit, the ſpecial care of his providence, and | 
other benefits that are connected with theſe, and are 
promiſed in this life itſelf, together with the bleſſings 
_ Promiſed 1 in the life to come; at death perfection 
in holineſs paſſing immediately to glory; at the re- 
ſurrection the moſt compleat glory and bleſſedneſs 
of ſoul and body to all eternity. 
Whereas it is ufual to diſtinguiſh berwixt the love 
of God himſelf and of his benefits, and ſometimes 
the diſtinction is carried too far; it is proper to 
- obſerve that the principal benefits of God's covenant 
- are the favour, the image and the enjoyment of God 
- himfelf. Hence it follows that due eſteem of God 
himſelf is the ſource of due eſteem of the ſalvation 
-which the goſpel offers to us and which Chriſt has pur- 
chaſed for us. We cannot have juſt conceptions of the 
benefits of God's covenant, without conſidering them 
with relation to our glorifying and enjoying God 
himſelf. This is the view the ſcripture gives of 
them. It repreſents this as the ſum of the bleflings 


of that covenant, that God, who is in-himſelf fo in- 


finitely great and glorious, promiſes to be our God, 
and to make us his people. This implies ſuch a hap- 
py intereſt in God's attributes and perfections, as the 
cauſes and objects af the ſoul's felicity and higheſt 
complacency, ſuch a title to his everlaſting favour, 
ſuch an intereſt in his works and providences, in 
the mediatory offices of his Son, and the operations 
of his gracious Spirit; that the preſent joy and peace 

ariſing from the well- grounded ak of that inte- 
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en in God are moſt juſtly called joy unſpeakable 


and peace that paſſes all underſtanding. 


It was obſerved formerly that the favour of an 


inünite Being and the bleſſedneſs connected with it, 
may be ſaid to be grounds of infinite joy, if a finite 
ſoul were capable of it; 


and that whereas theſe 
things cannot have a full and adequate effect on a 


finite ſubject, the proper effect of them is what is ſo 
excellently expreſſed, in ſcripture ſtile, by filling the 
ſoul. When the holy ſcripture teaches us that in 


Chriſt all fulneſs dewells, and that 'finners receive 
out of his fulneſs grace for grace; that it is the end 
of the goſpel that our joy may be full; that God 
fills mens hearts with joy and peace in believing, 
that he fills the longing ſoul with good things; that 
he fills mens ſouls, by the knowledge of the love of 
Chriſt with all the fulneſs of God &, the defign of 
ſuch ſcriptures is not only to deſcribe the fulneſs of 


joy and contentment that flows from an intereſt in 
Chriſt's mediation ; 


but alſo to fill our ſouls with 
ſuitable eſteem of it and with that cordial acceptance 
of the offers and promiſes of the goſpel which leads 
to an abundant hope of our intereſt in them. 
Befides more general and comprehenſive com- 
mendations of God's covenant and ſalvation, 
in the inſtructions of holy Scripture relating to par- 
ticular promiſes, there is a peculiar excellency 
in them, both in ſtile and. ſentiment, and a peculiar 
efficacy for raiſing due eſteem of theſe ineſtimable 
bleſſings. Thus, for inſtance, in the promiſes of 
pardon; our gracious God vouchſafes to declare 
that he will blot out our ſins as clouds, and as a 
thick cloud our tranſgreſſions; that he will ſeparate 
betwixt us and them as far as Eaſt is from Weit; | 


* Eph. iii. 19. | 
LT 
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that he will caſt them behind his back, "oY he will 
caſt them into the depths of the ſea; that he will 
waſh and cleanſe us from them, ſo as to make us 
| white as the ſnow; yea, whiter than the ſnow; and 
that he will remember our fins no more: Importing 
plainly that redeemed finners are brought into a ſtate 
of as perfect peace and reconciliation with God, as 
cho“ it were poſlible to forget that ever they had 
been ſinners. The more any ſoul loves God, the 
more it muſt eſteem ſuch gracious promiſes ; 'not 
only as they give relief from the juſt penal ſanction 
of the divine law, but as they are tranſcendently a- 
miable declarations of divine mercy and love. 

- But in conſidering the eſteem we ought to have 
of the ſalvation offered in the goſpel; it is needful 


to conſider more particularly the importance of en- 


deavouring after due eſteem of holineſs and ſanctifi- 
cation : It is evident from ſcripture that we ſhould 
eſteem that great benefit, not merely as a means of 
ſalvation, or merely as a part of it, but as that part 
of it to which all the other parts are ſubſervient. 
This, as was formerly hinted, is neceſſarily included 
in the ſubſerviency of all our enjoyments and com- 
Forts to our active glorifying of God. The worſt 
of men may have ſome deſire of deliverance from 
the puniſhment of fin, and ſome deſire of the favour 
of God as neceflary to happineſs. But it is the cha- 
racter of that faith which works by love, that it ſix- 
es mens heart on deliverance, not only from the 
Puniſhment of fin but from fin itſelf; and excites 
not merely a general defire of the favour of God as 
a means of happineſs, but of the enjoyment of God 
himſelf, the i image of God, and our active glorify- 
ing of God, as the principal effects of the favour 
of God and the moſt valuable objects of deſire, 
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As to the means of due eſteem of holineſs, a great 
part of the inſtructions of holy ſeripture are ſub- 
ſervient to that important attainment; this is the 


deſign of the amiable views which the ſcripture 


gives of holineſs as the image of God, the object 
of his approbatioa and complacency, the very 


_ thing by which we honour him, and the neceſſary and 


chief part of the bleſſedneſs that conſiſts in enjoy- 
ing him: As alſo of the ſcripture commendations of 
the righteouſneſs and manifold excellencies of the 
law of God, and of the ways of obedience as the 
ways of wiſdom and liberty, of pleaſantneſs and 


peace, and of everlaſting joy and conſolation. 


High eſteem of holineſs, and of the other parts of 
the ſalvation which the goſpel offers to us, has a 
neceflary connexion. with the things formerly ex- 
plained as included in divine love and in true repen- 
tance. The benefits of the covenant of grace are 
the principal objects of the defires included in the 
very nature of theſe holy diſpoſitions, The favour, 


the image, the enjoyment of God, are the object 


of the chief deſires included in divine love: Delive- 


rance from ſin is the object of the chief deſires 


which belong to the nature of repentance, All 
theſe deſires meet with full ſatisfaction in the promi - 
ſes of the covenant of grace. It is therefore on 
good grounds that the ſcripture teaches us that that 
covenant is all our ſalvation and ſhould be all our 
deſine, 7 TE | 
Kl. Cordial acceptance of the ſalvation offered in 
the goſpel includes due eſteem of the excellency, not 
only of the various parts, but alſo of the cauſes of 
that ſalvation; and particularly of Chriſt's redemp- 


tion. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to have a con- 


fiderable eſteem of the benefits of God's covenant, 
; 5 3 | 
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but at the ſame time to be unwilling to be indebted. 
to divine mercy through the Mediator of that cove- 
nant ; it is evident that he could not be ſaid to re- 
ceive that Mediator or to believe in him with his 
whole heart, He could not be ſaid to give due ac- 
ceptation to the true and faithful ſaying, that is 
worthy of all acceptance, That Jeſus Chriſt came 
to fave ſinners; or to receive the love of the 
truth. It is evident from the whole tenor of the 
ſcripture doctrine of faich in Chriſt, that a main 
character of it is, a tranſcendent eſteem and com- 
placency of foul in Chriſt's redemption, and mediati- 
Qn, as an amiable manifeſtation of the perfections of 
God in the ſalvation of ſinners. As this eſteem of 
redemption, is of peculiar importance in chriſtian 
pPiety; it is proper to take a view of ſome of the chief 
prc 05s of the neceſſity of it, and of the chief grounds 
and properties of it. The neceſſity of it is evident 
from the ſcripture account of the objects, the ends, 
and effects of faith, and from various other conſe 
derations.. .. - | 
As to the n which treat t of the objects of | 
faith, it was proved before from the ſcriptures, 
that the faith in Chriſt, which the goſpel makes ſo 
neceſlary, includes acknowledgment. of redemption. 
The ſame arguments prove the neceſſity of acknow- 
ledging the reality of redemption and of due ac- 
knowledgment and impreſſion of the excellency of 
it. There may be ſome ſpeculative aſſent to the ore 
without ſuitable perſuaſion. and eſteem to the other: 
As with reſpect to the belief of providence, where 
there is ſecret murmering againſt it, it proves at 
once ſome belief of the reality of providence and 
want of due perſuaſion of the perfect righteouſneſs 
of it. We do not honour God by acknowledging. 
merely the reality of any divine works or actions, 
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whether in providence or redemption, without ac · 


knowledging alſo the excellency of them; Diſeſteem 


of any divine work or action implics a diſeſteem of 
God himſelf. | 
Without acknowledging the 3 of redempti- 


on, we do not acknowledge the chief things the gol- 
pel reveals concerning it: Yea we negled& a chief 
end of the goſpel. All the ſcripture-commendati- 


ons of that way of ſalvation, may juſtly be conſide - 


red as ſo many precepts requiring us to endeavour 
due eſteem and juſt impreſſions of it As theſe com- 


mendations are of various ſorts, the deſign of them 
all is to promote due eſteem of what they ſo much 


extol. While ſome ſcriptures commend redemp- 


tion as an amiable diſplay of the divine perfections 


in general; other ſcriptures condeſcend on the par- 


ticular perfections that ſhine in it with peculiar luſ- 


tre. Of the firſt ſort are the ſcriptures which ſpeak 


of our beholding the glory of God, of God in the 


light of New Teſtament revelation *, of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jeſus 


Chriſt, of the goſpel's being ſent to make known 
the riches of the glory of the myſtery of ſalvation ; 
with reſpect to which, it is ſaid of ſuch as have due 


impreſlions of it, that Chriſt is in them the hope of 


glory}. 
Of the ſecond ſort are the FA which com- 


mend redemption as manifeſting the glory of God's 


juſtice, power and wiſdom; but eſpecially of his in- 
finite mercy and love. Thus we are taught that by 
the propitiation in Chriſt's blood, God declares his 


righteouſneſs in the remiſſion of ſins; ſo that he may 


be juſt and the in of the finner that believeth 


7 cor. ii. 18. Gr. iv. 6 4 Col. i 1. 27. 
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in Jeſus *, that thus the divine law, inſtead of being 
made ves; is eſtabliſhed, that to them who are 
called, Chriſt crucified is the power of God and the 
wiſdom of God , that it is in this, God commends 
his love to us that while we were yet ſinners Chriſt 
died for us 7, that it is in his kindneſs, in Chriſt 
- that he ſhews forth the exceeding riches of his grace 


rhat this is that rich mercy and that great love where- 
with he loved us 6, that it is love whoſe height, 


depth, length and breadth ſurpaſes our knowledge ||. 

As to the ſcriptures which treat of the ends of 
Faith, it was proved before from theſe ſcriptures, 
that the end of our acknowledging redemption is 


our glorifying God's perfections manifeſted in it, 


which neceſſarily implies ſincere and cordial eſteem 
of it. The ſcriptures which give the characters of 
ſuch as have true faith in Chriſt, teach us, that tho? 
Chriſt crucified is to many others a ſtone of ſtum- 
bling, to them he is precious or honourable **, and 


as in the paſſage above cited, to them he is the power 


end the wiſdom of God. The ſcriptures which 
Thew the ſuperlative eſteem the apoſtles had of re- 
demption, ſhould be conſidered not only as de- 


ſcriptions of their faith and love, but alſo as con- 


taining the patterns of ours. The apoſtle Paul 


ſays, in Scriptures formerly cited, that he gloried in 
nothing elſe ſave in the croſs of Chriſt; that he was 
determined to know nothing elſe; that he counted 

all things. elſe as lofs for the excellency of that 
knowledge- 


It is one of the moſt remarkable ſhort deſcripti« 


ons that we have in all the ſcriptures of the Chriſti- 
an life, when the Apoſtle Paul tells us in a ſcripture 


* Rom. ili. 25. 26. 31. + 1 Cor. i. 14. 1 Rom. v. 8. 
$ Eph, ii. 4. 7. || Eph. iii, 18. 19. * 1 Pet. ii. 7. 
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cited under a former head, We all with oven u We 
beholding as in a glaſs, the glory of the Lord, are 
changed into the ſame image, from glory to glory, as 


by the ſpirit of the Lord *. As it is evident from 


the context that it is the glory of God in redemp* 
tion that the apoſtle has in view: ſo his expreſſions 
plainly import that that glory ſhould be the object 
of a chriſtian's tranſcendent eſteem and habitual 
contemplation: And that this is a main thing be- 


Jonging to a life of faith in the Son of God, It is 
indeed one of the beſt views we can take of a life 


of faith working by love; - that is, faith firſt working 
love to God, and thereby producing conformity to 
him in his moral and imitable exellencies. It ſhews 
the affinity between the life of faith here, and the 
heavenly life hereafter, which the apoſtle John de- 
ſcribes. by attaining to likneſs to the Lord, in ſee- 
ing him as he is. When the apoſtle ſays that they 
who truly believe in Chriſt, behold the glory of the 
Lord, and are changed,as by the Spirit of the Lord; 
it implies that it is a main deſign of the work of the 


Sipirit of God to produce juſt eſteem of our re- 


demption by the Son of God. | 
The ſame thing is implied in various fcriptures 
concerning divine enlightening grace, the principal 


cauſe of true faith ; which Scriptures ſhew that it is 


the great deſign of ſuch operations of grace, to give 
us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 

in the face of Jeſus Chriſt and to enlighten the 
eyes of our underſtanding in the knowledge of him. 
To all which we may add a farther proof of the 
point in view from the account which the Old Tef- | 


tament prophets give of the chief cauſes of the joy 


and gladneſs of the goſpel church, When thele 
* 2 Cor, iii. 18, 
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prophets are deſcribing the flouriſhing condician. of 


the converted Gentiles, they ſay that nations which 
were once as a wilderneſs, ſhall bud and bloſſom as 
ruhe roſe, and ſhall bloſſom abundantly, and rejoice, 
even with joy and ſinging *, and ſing in the ways 
of the Lordi; what they 1 as the cauſe of all 
this joy is, that theſe people ſhall ſee the glory of 
the Lord, and the exellency of our God: And that 
they would ſing in God's ways becauſe great is the 
glory of the Lord. Seeing theſe Scriptures ſpeak 
of the joy that would be the effect of the goſpel, 
they muſt be underſtood as meant of the glory of 
God in that divine work which is the chief ſubject 
of the goſpel ; without excluding the are of 
God's glory in his other works. 

The Scriptures which ſhew the neceſſity of high 
eſteem of redemption, explain the grounds of that 
eſteem. They ſhew that we ought to eſteem it as 
an amiable manifeſtation of God's perfections, and 
particularly of his juſtice and mercy. | 
XII. It requires particular confideration that . 
diſcovery which redemption gives of God's holineſs 


and juſtice, and which is with many a ground of 


prejudice againſt it, is in reality a principal ground 


of holy eſteem of it, and ſhould be improved for 


that end. Due regard to the authority of a juſt law 


. an amiable quality in a governor or judge. 'The 


mercy of a judge, - when exerciſed at the expence of 
his juſtice, muſt indeed be the object of a tranſgreſ- 
ſor's joy, becauſe it gives deliverance from puniſh- 


ment: Yet this cannot make it the object of his juſt 


eſteem. In order to ſuch eſteem it is needful that 
mercy be exerciſed conſiſtently with juſtice. Such a 


conſiſtency, gives to a heart that loves juſtice a no- 
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ble delight different from what ariſes merely from 


eſcaping juſt puniſhment. This is evidently the cafe 
in remiſſion through redemption. That divine work 
gives a diſcovery of God's juſtice, in the cauſe of re- 
miſſion of ſins, beyond what could have reſulted from 
the puniſhment of ſinners themſelves. Had God 
given a revelation of mercy,” without revealing an 
atonement, we would have been obliged in that caſe, 
to believe God's righteouſneſs, in that and in all 
his other adminiſtrations. But then they who love 
God and his law, would have wanted the noble en» 
Joyment that reſults from ſo bright a diſplay of thefe 
divine attributes which ſupport the authority of the 
divine law, That diſcovery of the glory of God 
and of his law heightens the enjoyments of the con- 
ſcience in the remiffion of ſins. It has the like effe 
on all the other parts of ſalvation and happiticſs. 
Gifts that are ever ſo deſirable in themſelves, re- 
ceive an additional worth, by being beſtowed in ſuch 
a way as manifeſt's the moral excellencies of the - 
bene factor. | 1 
High eſteem of ee Fa, a as it honours God's 

law and juſtice; has an evident connexion with the 
good diſpoſitions which were formerly explained as 
belonging to the nature of divine love and of true 
repentence for ſin. It was obſerved, as to the na- 
ture of divine love, that it includes fincere compla- 


cency in all manifeſtations of God's per fections, and 


particularly of his moral per fections i in his moral law 
and government: And as to the nature of 'repen- 
tance, that tho? God's law and juſtice are the grounds 
of a ſinner's fear, they muſt be the objects of a peni- 
tent's eſteem. It is indeed obvious that, without a re # 
relation of mercy, this would be attended with diffi- 
culty. It would be difficult for a ſinner heartily to 
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love 0 eſteem the things that ſeem to oppoſe his 
ſafety, and to make his puniſhment neceflary. Yet it 
cannot be denied but that a tranſgreſſor of God's 
righteous law would be obliged to this. A ſinner 
is not obliged to true repentance, if he is not obli- 
ged to love God and his law; which cannot be 
done, without honouring that righteouſneſs of God's 
adminiſtration. which ſupports the authority of his 
law. Redemption diſpells the perplexities which ſuch 
obligations might produce in the mind of a penitent · 
As it reconciles divine mercy and juſtice in our ſal- 
vation, it reconciles the penitent's regard to the 
authority of God' s law, and his regard to his own 
ſafety and impunity. All the things which con- 
vince the penitent that the authority of 'God's mo- | 
ral law is of the greateſt importance; convince him 
likewiſe that Chriſt's mediation is unſpeakably glo- 
rious; and there is a ſtrong. connexion between due 
regard to the one and profound eſteem of the other. 

In explaining repentance, it was obſerved that a 

finner is not a true penitent unleſs he both hate fin, 
and love repentance. .'Frue repentance inclines a 
ſinner powerfully, to due humiliation of; ſoul for 
ſin, before God. It makes him love the proper 
means of ſo juſt ſelf · abaſement. Redemption con- 
rains the moſt powerful motives to ſo happy a di 
poſition. Acknowledgment of redemption implies 
the actual exerciſe of it. It contains the moſt: effec · 
tual inducements for reconciling the heart to it. For 
what can more effectually reconcile the heart of a 
ſinner to due humiliation for ſin, than to remember 
habitually how the Lord of glory humbled himſelf 
to the death to bear the deſert. of fin: Leaving us 
nothing that relates to that puniſhment, but ſuch. ac- 
knowledgment of our deſerving it, as is needful to 
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make us prize the undeſerved mercy that delivers us 
from it. Thus when we compare together the ex- 
cellent properties of redemption, and the characters 
of repentance; it is evident that repentance makes 

a ſinner eſteem redemption, for the ſame reaſons 
for which the impenitent are ſo unjuſtly prejudiced 
againſt it: Namely becauſe it honours the law and 
juſtice of God, and humbles the ſinner, excluding 
boaſting, and allowing no fleth to glory in God's 
fight. Repentance produces that ſituation of mind 
in whicl a ſinner diſcerns a complicated excellency, 

not only in redemption itſelf, but alſo in the ap- 
pointed means of partaking of it: And particularly 
in the way of acceſs to God by habitual 'acknow- 
ledgment of it. By that way of acceſs to God, a 
ſinner draws near to the throne of the Moſt High, 
with deep ſclf-abaſement without diſcouragement'; 
and with what the holy ſcripture calls boldneſs and 
confidence without perſumption: The ſame things 
that are grounds of the finner's hope and confi- 
dence being the chief motives of his ſelf-abaſement 

as being the chief diſcoveries of the evil of the fin; 
and of God's juſt hatred of ſin, as well as of his 

| mercy to ſinners, Theſe things ſhew in part, how 
redemption while it humbles the ſinner in reſpect 


of ſelf-abaſement, which is ſo deſirable and even * 


ſo honourable a diſpoſition in a ſinner; in other 
reſpects exalts him to ineſtimable aa and n 
motion 

What has been ſaid a 4 n of a" 
nouring redemption, a as it manifeſt's God's juſtice. 
But this cannot be done aright without conſidering 
the effects of juſtice as ſubſervient to the deſigns of 
mercy. Juſtice manifeſted in redemption, is juſtice 


or righteouſneſs in a propitiation deſigned for the re 
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miſſion of fins * : It is juſtice inflicting the i 
ment due to fin, in order to the ſalvation and hap- 
pineſs of ſinners. The divine perfection therefore 
that ſhines, with diſtinguiſhed and ſupereminent luſ. 
tre, in redemption, is infinite mercy. It is on that 
| amiable perfection that faith in Chriſt muſt fix the 
ſinner's higheſt eſteem, his hope and his j „ 
The ſcripture commendations of the love of God 
* ſinners,, lay more ſtreſs on God's giving his Son, 
than on his giving heaven. God commends his 
love to us, in that while we were yet ſinners 
* Chriſt died for us. If when we were enemies 
% we were reconciled” to God, by the death of his 
Son, much more being reconciled we ſhall be ſaved 


* by.his life: He who ſpared not his own Son, but 


delivered him up for us all, how ſhall he not with 
* him alſo, freely give us all thing ?” It was ob- 


ſerved above, that there is an incomprehenſible great · 


neſs in the bleſſings of God's covenant, the fruits 
and purchaſe of redemption, which muſt fill the 


heart of an attentive penitent with wonder and ad- 


miration Such ſcriptures as theſe now cited ſhow 
that our admiration of the fruits of redemption 
ſhould be, as it were, ſwallowed up in ſuperior ad- 
miration of redemption itſelf: That this is ſo tran- 
ſcendent a myſtery or wonder of mercy as eclipſes 
all other wonders: That as God's mercies are a- 
bove all his other works, this is above all his other 
mercies: That after God's giving his Son, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, it is not ſo great a wonder that 
he ſhould give all things: That it would rather 
be a wonder if he ſhould with-hold any thing. 
„% How will he not with him alſo freely give all 


25 things? Much more ſhall we be ſaved by his 


#_Ronn, ii. 25. n . 100 | + Rom, viii. 32 
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its 


whar might poffibly be ſurpaſſed, by ſome other 
effect of the ſame amiable attribute. It could not 


have entered into the heart of man to conceive any | 


thing that could manifeſt divine mercy, as it were, 
to the uttermoſt. Such is the manifeſtation given 


of it in redemption. No wonder therefore that it 
is commended as a myſtery of love, whoſe heighth 
and depth, length and breadth, paſſes knowledge: 
And chat in order to juſt impreſſions of it, we are 
directed to ſeek the Spirit of God to ſtrengthen us 
with might in the inner man, . to ſhine into our 


hearts. 
It is evident from what has been aid, that in or- 
der to due eſteem of redemption, we ſhould conſi- 


der it not only as an excellent diſcovery of the di- 
vine perfections; particularly of thoſe above - men- 


tioned, but alſo tranſcending all other known or 
conceivable diſcoveries of them. 'To fer this in its 


true light it is proper to obſerve that tho' God's at- 
tributes are always the ſame, the manifeſtations and 
effects of them are not equally glorious. It is ſuit- 
able to the nature and excellency of theſe attributes, 


that there ſhould be a variety of orders and degrees 
of perfection in the effects of them. The leaſt pile 


of graſs gives ſome diſcovery of the ſame boundleſs 
power and wiſdom that are manifeſted in the ſtu- 


penduous frame of the\ whole univerſe. But there 


is a vaſt difparity and inequality betwixt the mani- 


feſtations which fo unequal effects give of the ſame 
perfections of the fame - cauſe. In like manner 
God's infinite goodneſs is manifeſted in every gift 


he beſtows; and his juſtice in every puniſhment he 


inflicts. But there is a great diſparity in different 
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* life.” Abſtracting from redemption, we can- 
not conceive any effect of infinite goodneſs, but 


— 
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effects of the 1 ſupreme goodneſs and juſtice, 
Redemption is the higheſt conceivable effect and ma- 


nifeſtation of both. It is the chief puniſhment ever 


juſtice inflicted, the chief gift ever mercy.beſtowed, 


In this complicated diſplay of divine glory, mer-- 


ey has the aſcendant and pre- eminence; juſtice is 
Jubſervient to it; and ſupreme wiſdom is glorified i in 
the joint diſplay « of both theſe perffections, in the 
ſame divine work. The ſame wiſdom appears in the 
manifold ſubſerviency of redemption to a variety of 
noble purpoſes, its efficacy and influence on all 


the parts of holineſs and happineſs; and particularly 
its efficacy on the conſciences of ſinners, as a ſatisfy- 
ing relief from the greateſt fears, and ſtrong foun- 


dation of the. greateſt hopes. 
XIII. The efficacy of redemption in giving re- 
lief from the ſorrows and fears, that are the effects 


of guilt, is a thing much inſiſted on in holy ſcrip- 


ture; and due improvement of it is a chief branch 


bol the practical. acknowledgment of Chriſt's media- 


tion. This relieving efficacy of redemption, as it 
may juſtly be called, is a main thing intended in the 
ſcriptures concerning the virtue of Chriſt's blood in 
ſprinkling men's hearts from an evil conſcience“; in 


purging their conſciences from dead works +, in 


making the ſouls of them who believe to enter into 
reſt , and in the ſcriptures which ſpeak. of the Re- 
deemer as a ſanctuary &, and a hope ſet before us to 
which we are to fly for refuge |. 


For explaining this branch of the efficacy of re- 
demption, it is needful to have in view the principles 


formerly laid down, concerning the grounds of a 
ſinner's fear, and eee they muſt make on 
| * Heb. x. 22. ; Heb. ix. Th | 4+ Heb. iv. 3. 
Ila, viit *. R 
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the heart of a penitent. All the things that men the 


hatefulneſs and danger of ſin are the juſt grounds 
of a ſinner's forrow and fear: Such as all the 
grounds of obedience to the divine law, all the ob- 


ligations to it, all the evidences of the excellency 


of that law, and of the importance of its authority 


and of the reality of its- penal ſanction, all the ag- 


gravations of ſin, and declarations of God's juſt ha- 


tred of it, with various other things which were 


formerly mentioned. As thefe things are exceed - 
ing evident from the: cleareſt principles of natural 
conſcience, and level to the meaneſt capacities; ſo 
all the calamities of life and bitter fruits of ſin, 
tend to put ſinners in mind of theſe things, and, as 


it were, to force attention to them. 


But what we are particularly to conſider is, ac ie 
is a main thing that belongs to the nature of true 


repentanee, to remember theſe things, and to be 
ſaitably affected with them. Tho' others may ſome- 


times find an eaſy relief from theſe grounds of fear; 
by the various artifices that are means of ſtupifying 
the conſcience; ſueh relief is inconſiſtent with the 
character and diſpoſitions of a true penitent. Sin- 


cere repentance muſt incline the penitent to conſi- 


der all the things which ſhew the hatefulneſs of ſin, 


which are at the ſame time all of them evidences 


of the danger of it, and muſt be conſidered by him 
in that view: Otherwiſe he does not conſider him- 
ſelf, as he ought, as a ſubject of the divine govern- 
ment, a tranſgreſſor of the divine law, and conſe- 


quently of himſelf obnoxious to its righteous penal 


fanction. When a ſinner's conſcience is duly awa- 
kened, theſe grounds of ſorrow and fear will not 
be the objects of his mere ſpeculative belief, or ſu- 


- perficial conſideration; but the ufa greatneſs and 
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importance of them muſt make the Ceopelh impref: 
ſion on his Soul. Y 

It is evident that to a Mane thus penetrated 
with the moſt juſt grounds of the greateſt ſorrow 
and fear; nothing can be more deſirable than a 


ſuitable and ſatisfying relics. Such is the relief which 
redemption affords. It is, as was proved before, a 
mamanifeſtation of the juſtice of God, in the remiſſion 
of ſins, beyond what could have reſulted from the 
Puniſhment of ſinners themſelves, When therefore 

a finner's conſcience finds ſufficient ground for- 


believing and relying on that redemption, it is en- 
abled to triumph over all its fears. The divine law 


and juſtice are grounds of terror no more: H#ho is 
be that condemneth ? It is Chriſt that died ; Yea 
things that were the grounds of fear become now 
arguments of hope. Even juſtice and righteouſneſs 
are grounds of hope and pleading for the remiſſion 
of ſin; when a ſinner takes ſanAuary in the re- 


mpuden deſtined and appointed for that end. 
It may be objected that the relief ariſing from faith 


in redemption is ſuperfluous; becauſe the relief a- 
riſing from promiſes of pardon, tho' without any re- 


velation of an atonement, would be ſufficient. In 
anſwering this objection, it muſt be owned that ſuch 


promiſes would found an indiſpenſible obligation 
do aſſent, joined with implicit acknowledgment of 
the confiftency of God's mercy and juſtice, in be- 
ſtowing the thing promiſed. But all this does not 
make the above-mentioned relief. ariſing from re- 


demption ſuperfluous. In order to make this evi- 
dent, it is uſeful to conſider ſome important truths 
concerning the nature and properties of Quilt, which 
are evident both from ſeripture and experience, and 
ſhew the manifold ſuitableneſs af the goſpel my- 


tying anſwer to them all. 
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| ftery of ſalvation to the exigeneles of a finner's 


conſcience, 

\ Guilt is the mol perplexing thing in this world; 
The native effect of it is, dread of puniſhment from 
the Sovereign of the world. That dread is far from 
being groundleſs; The above - mentioned principles 
of natural conſcience, concerning the grounds of a 
ſinner's fear, are principles, the evidence of which is 
exceeding ſtrong and efficacious where it is duly 
attended to. It is attended to by the awakened 


conſcience ſo as to make deep impreſſion, 


It is therefore a ſource of perplexing objections 
againſt any offer of mercy and happineſs to tranſ- 
greſſors of God's law, which does not appear evident- 
ly ſuitable to the authority of that law, and the 
glorious regard that God has to it. This ſhews that 
it is the native tendency of the guilt of: ſin, to pro- 
duce perplexities which need the moſt abundant and 


moſt ſatisfying evidence to diſpel them. In this, as 


well as in-other caſes, that is the moſt ſatisfying evi- 
dence, whieh not only contains poſitive proof, but 


directly ſolves perplexing difficulties. Even in matters 
of mere ſpeculation, perplexing difficulties hinder the 


efficacy of poſitive evidence. But there is a great diſ- 
parity betwixt the efficacy of evidence in mere ſpe+ 
culations and in things in which men's greateſt hopes 
or fears are deeply - intereſted,” The greater the 
difficulties are that appear oppoſite to our hopes ia 
any thing of importance, the greater is the anxiety 
of the ſoul to get them removed, or to get a ſatisfy* 


ing anſwer to them. Nothing is more ſuitable to the 


exigencies of an awakened conſcience, than a ſatiſ- 
fying anſwer to the difficulties that oppoſe the hope 
of remiſſion and ſalvation. n Cs sives a ſatiſ- 
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If guilt is a fruitful ſource of perplexity in les a- 
wakened conſcience, redemption is ſtill a more fruit- 


ful ſource'of ſatisfying relief and refreſhing eonſola- 
tion. It is from this rich ſource the awakened ſin- 


ner draws ſufficient anſwers. to the accuſations of 
the divine righteous law and of his own conſcience. 
It is here that he finds abundant arguments of hope 
and pleading, in addreſſing the tribunal of God, for 


remiſſion and for all other bleflings. Through Jeſus 


the Mediator of the new covenant, and the blood 
of ſprinkling that ſpeaks better things than the 
blood of Abel, we come, with humble hope and 
confidence to God the judge of all“. 


he relieving efficacy of redemption, i in its influ⸗ 8 


ence on the hope and comfort of pardon, will be 
made farther evident afterwards, in eenfidering the 
means of juft impreſſion of the divine promiſes. ' It 
was needful to take ſome view of it here, in conſi- 
dering the grounds of eſteem of Chriſt's mediation. 
In order to juſt views of theſe grounds, it is uſeful 


to conſider the influence of redemption, not only 


on the hope of pardon, but alſo on the other branch · 
es of the Chriſtian hope. The hope of pardon, or 
mere impunity, is but a part of that hope: It is 


but a part of the hope that is needful in order to 


abundant peace of conſcience and the full content- 


ment. of the heart that loves God. Such content- 


ment requires the well-founded hope not only of 
remiſſion, but of the heavenly bleſſedneſs, and all 


the other above-mentioned bleſſings of the cove- 
nant of grace. There is an incomprehenſible great · 
neſs in theſe objects of hope, which ſtrengthens the 
difficulties that ariſe from the ſinner's grounds of 
ſorrow and fear. When he conſiders duly the i in. 


* Heb, ail. 2, 24. 
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faite greatneſs and majeſty of the true and living 


God, the unſpeakable blefſedneſs and high dignity of 
an intereſt in that God as his God, and of the full 
ene enjoyment of him; he muſt ſee that 
ſo great a ſuperſtructure of Hope, requires a great 
foundation of proportionable ſtrength to ſupport . 
A ſinner is not a true penitent, if he imagine ſuch a 
foundation in himſelf. A ſinner blinded by ſelf- 


Hattery,. and ſwelled with the pride of impenitence, 


may more eaſily hoye for any thing; becauſe in 
effect he imagines every thing due to him: However 
little ſuch a one confiders the obligations he is un- 
der to God; he ſcarcely ſets bounds to his ſecret pre- 
tenſions about what he imagines God is obtiged to 


do for him. The very reverſe of all this is the view 


of things, that occupies the mind of a ſinner whoſe 
conſcience is duly awakened. While the hateful - 
neſs. and guilt of ſin diſcourages him ; while God's 
law and juſtice alarm him; and even God's good» 
neſs to him juſtly appears to him as an unſpeakable. 
aggravation of his guilt ; the incomprehenſi ible great- 
neſs of the bleſſings of God's covenant, and parti- 

cularly of the heavenly bleſſedneſs, aſtoniſhes and | 
amazes him: The more glorious that bleſſedneſs ap- 
pears in itſelf, the more it appears contrary to his 
deſerving ; and the greater difficulty he finds to re- 

concile the hope of it with juſt impreſſions of God's 
greatneſs and holineſs and of his own meanneſs and 


guilt. The more he loves God the more he muſt 
deſire that bleſſedneſs, and abundant well founded 


hope of it: The more he deſires that hope, the deep- 
er muſt his concern be about the things that ſeem to 


| ſtand in the way of it. Nothing can be more de- 


firable to a conſcience in fuch a ſituation, than a 
ſuitable relief from ſuch difficulties and a ſatisfying 
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foundation of ſo great hopes. Redeniptionaſforea 


ſuch a relief from fears, and ſuch a foundation of 


hope, as the conſcience of-a finger wants. It affords; 
arguments for hope, of far ſuperior efficacy, to alk 

the grounds for diſcouragement and hinderances of 
hope, that can perplex the moſt anxious mind. This 


it does not only as it is a full ſatis faction to divine 
juſtice, but alſo as it is an incomparable gift of di- 


vine mercy. This is evident, from the ſcripture 
commendations of divine love in redemption, in the 


paſſages formerly cited. It was obſerved that theſe, 


paſſages. . commend. redemption, not only as a very: 
great diſplay, and effect of divine love; but as ſur · 
paſſing all other effects of it, that can poſſibly be 
cConceived: And that there is more ſtreſs laid on God's 
love in giving his Son, than in giving heaven itſelf, 
Were it ſuitable to-the rules of human juſtice and 
government, that a ſovereign ſhould reſcue. rebels 


from the ſanction. of his law by the death of his 
Son; his giving his Son to die for ſuch people while 


enemies, would be a more wonderful. act of mercy, 


than his receiving them into his palace, when re- 


turned to their alledgeance. It is by reaſonings of 


this kind that the ſeriptures inculcate the pre- emi- 
nence of redemptionꝰ. Nor are theſe reaſonings 
inſiſted on merely as inducements. to divine love, tho! 
that indeed is a chief end and uſe of them; but al- 
ſo as encouragements: of Chriſtian hope. The in- 


comprehenſible greatneſs of the bleſſings of God's 


covenant, produces an admiration. that tends, of it- 
ſelf to hinder hope. The myſterious mercy mani- 
feſted in the Mediator of the covenant, produces 
ſuperior admiration of a different kind; that tends 


to ſtrengthen hope, and to make difficulties. vaniſh. 
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In relying on redemption, a ſinner finds the ſtrong- 
eſt encouragement, to hope for the greateſt bleſſings 
he can aſk or think of; becauſe, he finds God has 
given abundantly above all we can alk. -or think * 


already. 


XIV. * conſidering the grounds of due eſteem 


of redemptlon, it is fit to obſerve that as it is a ſatisfy- | 


ing foundation for ſupporting the hope of the greateſt 
happineſs; ſo the tranſcendent manifeſtation it gives 
of the glory of God, is a new additional ingredient 
of happineſs of ineſtimable value and importance. 


This is evident from {criptures formerly cited to 


prove that the glory of God in Chriſt's mediation 


is a ſource of abundant joy to redeemed ſinners. It 


was obſerved before, chat the manifeſtations of the 


perfections of God, are the objective cauſes of the 


bappineſs of his creatures: As alſo that tho” theſe 
perfections are always the ſame; the manifeſtations. 


of them are not all equally glorious: And that the 


manifeſtation of them in redemption. is of eminent 


| excellency. Hence it follows that it muſt be an e- 


minent objective cauſe of the happineſs of all who 
love God. No wonder the ſcripture ſpeak of it as 


attracting the attention and admiration of the moſt 
exalted intelligences. It tells us that the things re- 


lating to our redemption are things which the an - 
gels deſire to look into , and by which the mani- 


_ fold wiſdom of God is made known to principalities 


and powers in heavenly places}. They are things 


which have a peculiar fitneſs to inſpire the univerſe, 


with the pureſt and moſt. delightful admiration of 
God's moral perfections, and eſpecially of his infi- 


nite mercy and love. But they muſt chiefly be ad- 


ditional ingredients of happineſs, to thoſe who are 
Esch. Ai. 20. 1 A Peter i; 12. 1 ub. £ 
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chiefly concerned in them, that is, to redeemed al 


ners. Redemption muſt give a peculiar eternal en- 


joyment to them, not only becauſe it is fo eminent 
à manifeſtation of the glory of that God, whom 
they love with their whole hearts; but becauſe it is 
a manifeſtation of kis-giory: in the cles of his 0 
to themſelves. 
The diſcovery given of God s e in thas ai. 
vine work, is-not only a eonſiderable additional part 


of the happineſs of the redeemed ; but has a mani- 


fold: tendency to heighten the - enjoyment-of all the 


other parts of it. All the parts-of our ſalvation are 
in themſelves unſpeakably-defirable. They have an 


intrinſic worth and excellency in them to which our 
eſteem never bears a full proportion. But notwith- 
ſtanding of this, the manner in which they are pur- 


chaſed and. beſtowed; gives an additional luſtre, or, 
as it were, an additional ſweetneſs to their intrinſic 


worth. This is evident from the exeellencies of 


redemption that were conſidered above. It was ob- 


ferved that it heightens the enjoyment of the con- 
ſeience, in the comforts of pardon, that it is pur - 
chaſed and: beſtowed in ſo glorious a way; a way 
that equally honours God's juſtice and mercy, and 
equally ſecures:the authority of the divine law, and 
the ſafety of the tranſgreſſor; and that the moſt va - 


luable gifts, have an additional dignity in them, 
when given in ſuch a way as honours the moral ex- 
cellence of the benefactor. The Redeemer's ſacri- 


fice, which, in ſcripture ſtile, is called a ſacrifice of 


a ſweet - ſmelling ſavour, does as it were perfume his 
purchaſe, with the incenſe of infinite merit and love; 


and the ſavour of eternal mercy iti: the ſoul's- 
complacency in all the parts of it. 
' XV. In conſidering the nature and grounds of aus 
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eſteem of redemption; it is needful to conſider not 
only Chriſt's oblation, by which redemption is pur - 


chaſed; but alſo his interceflion, which is a principal 
cauſe of the application of it. Tho' our knowledge 
of this, as well as of other myſteries, whether of na- 
ture or grace, is very imperfect, in our, preſent ſtate ; 
yet what may be known of it, ſhews its manifold 
ſuitableneſs to the exigencies of our conſciences, 
and ought to attract our higheſt eſteem, „ 

This branch of Chriſt's mediation is variouſly ex- 


preſſed in ſcripture ; particularly by his appearing 


before God for us“, his being our advocate with the 
Father +, his ſtanding at the golden altar, before the 
throne of God to offer up, with much incenſe, the 
prayers. + of thoſe who come to God by him 5; as 
alſo by the efficacious pleading of his blood as the 
blood. of ſprinkling which ſpeaks better things than 
the blood of Abel |; and by his praying to the Fa- 
ther for us : Tho we muſt till remember the great 
diſparity betwixt this and all other addreſſes that are 
called prayer. Theſe and the like ſcriptures give 
that knowledge of the nature of Chriſt's interceſſion 
that is needful in order to practical acknowledgment 
and improvement of it. They ſhew that Chriſt's in- 
terceſſion is founded graciouſly on his oblation, and 
that as in his oblation he willed the expiation of our 
fins, by his bearing:the puniſhment of them and aton- 
ing divine juſtice for them: So in his interceſſion he 
continually wills the application of that atonement, 


and the actual communication of the fruits of it to 
ſinners: It is evident alſo that his willing theſe things 
does not reſemble the petition of a ſupplicant, but the 
addreſs of one who claims his right: And that this 


* Heb, ix. 24. ohn i ii. 1. + Rev. viii. 3. $ Heb, vii. 2 
1 Heb, xi. 24 1 . 


ohm xiv. 16. John 19. 
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inter poſition of the Mediator in heaven, in the right | 


and virtue of his oblation on earth, is an appointed 
intermediate cauſe of our acceſs and acceptance 
with God and of the whole of our ſalvation. 

The neceſſity of practical acknowledgment of 
Chriſt's interceſſion is implied in the ſcriptures which 
deſcribe the nature and ends of it, and is much inſiſt- 
ed on in other feriptures, particularly in the ſcriptures 
which teach us that we ſhould improve Chriſt's inter- 
ceſſion as a ground of humble triumph over the fears 
of condemnation *: That we ſheuld conſider Chriſt 
as the high prieſt of our profeſſion 4: That we 


ſhould conſider him as the high prieſt over the houſe 


of God g; as our great &, faithful, merciful, and 
compaſſionate high prieſt, whoſe ſufferings, i in expi- 
- ating our fins, fitted his human nature for the moſt 
perfect, that is, experimental 1 with us in 
our diſtreſles |. 


As to the ends of conſidering ans Anesledg 


Is Chriſt's interceſſion, . theſe ſcriptures ſhew that 
thereby we come boldly to the throne of grace ©, 


which muſt he meant, as is evident, of an abundant 


hope that ſhould be joined with the deepeſt reve- 
rence and humility, that we may obtain mercy and 
find grace to help in a time of need: That our hope 


may be as an anchor of the ſoul ſure and ſtedfaſt, 


entering into that within the vail **, that we may 
have boldneſs to enter into the holieſt of all by the 
blood of Jeſus, by a new and living way which he 
has conſecrated for us through the vail, that is to 
ſay, his fleſh; that we may draw, near with a true 


Heart, in full affnrance of faith, having our hearts 


fprinkled from an evil corficience, and our bodies 


Rom. viii. 34. + Heb. iii. r. 1 Heb. x. 21. ' $ Heb, iv, 
eb. ii. 17, 18. J Heb. iv, 16, % 21 vi. 19. 
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waſhed with pure water *- It is a principal deſign of 


the whole epiſtle to the Hebrews to commend the 


diſtinguiſhing excellencies of New- Teſtament ordi- 


nances and privileges, as reſulting from the diſtin- 


guiſhing excellencies of Chriſt's prieſthood, both as 
to his ſacrifice and continual interceſſion. 
In order to due eſteem of Chriſt's interceſſion it 


is needful to guard againſt unreaſonable miſtakes 


concerning it, as if it were unſuitable to the glory 
of Chriſt's perſon or of his exalted ſtate. Tho' men 


when exalted to high dignity, oft-times forget their 


inferiors who were formerly the objects of their 
affection and friendſhip; we ſhould not harbour 


ſuch apprehenſions concerning him who is exalted 
in being gracious, and whoſe loving kindneſs is e- 


verlaſting. As it is not inconſiſtent with the glory 


of the Creator, to be employed in acts of goodneſs 


and power, reſpecting the loweſt order of animals f; 
it would be unreaſonable to think it unſuitable to 
the glory of the Mediator to be employed in acts 
of mercy and condeſcenſion relating to the higheſt 
concerns of immortal ſouls. In treating on Chriſt's 


exalted ſtate, ſome have diſtinguiſhed two things be- 


longing to it, abſtracting from what they term Chriſt's 
divine life, or the life of his divine nature; Namely, 


his life of glory, and his Mediatory life: The one 


conſiſting in the peculiar felicity of his human na- 


ture, flowing from the perſonal union, and the 
fulleſt frution of God: The other conſiſting in the 


moſt excellent acts of condeſcenſion for the falvati- 3 
on of men. It is evident that theſe things are per- 


fectly conſiſtent, and the ſecond of them no way 
interferes with the firſt; it is-the nature of the moſt 


* Heb. x, 19. &c. 4 plal. cxlv. 1 5. 
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perfect goodneſs, to take the grenteſt: delight in the | 
moſt perfect beneficence. | 
As Chriſt's interceſſion mould not be 3 
to be unſuitable to his exalted ſtate; neither ſhould 
it be reckoned ſuperfluous, as to the ſalvation of 


ſinners, becauſe it cannot be deſigned to work a- 


ny change on God. That argument, were it good, 


would hold equally againſt all other ſubordinate 


a cauſes or means of ſalvation, as well as Chriſt's in- 
 [earceiion, as ſuperfluous: Seeing the production of 


a change on God is not the deſign. of any of them, 
- Chriſt's interceſſion is not the cauſe of God's love 
or good will to ſinners : It is the effect of it: But 
[ſo alſo is Chriſt's ſacrifice: What vindicates the one, 
- vindicates alſo the other, from the imputation of 
being ſuperfluous. Both theſe parts of Chriſt's me- 
diation, tho' they are not the cauſes of God's love, 
yet are cauſes of our ſalvation. They are interme- 
diate and ſubordinate cauſes, by which the love of 
God produces its effects on tranſgreſſors of his law, 
ſuitably to the glory of his juſtice and holineſs. , 
Both Chriſt's ſacrifice and interceſſion are mani- 
feſtations of theſe adorable perfections. Tho' his. 
interceſſion is not that which ſatisfies the juſtice of 


God, it is a moſt real, eminent, and continual de- 


claration of it. For next to Chriſt s ſacrifice, what 
could give a greater declaration of God's juſt hatred 


of ſin, than ſo holy a conſtitution, that none of 


the bleſſings of God's covenant are beſtowed on ſin- 
ners, but by the actual interpoſition of him who 
made atonement for their ſins? It may perhaps give 


| ſome light to this ſubject to conſider. the diſtincti- 


on, mentioned by ſome, betwixt real and verbal 


declarations of the divine perfections. Tho' God had 


not e the e of his power, by ſo real 
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and amazing an effect of it, as the creation of the 
univerſe; but had only created a few rational crea- ” | 
tures; he could have given them a verbal declarati- 
on or revelation of the greatneſs of his power, which 
would have been an indiſpenſible obligation to be- 
lieve it. But this is far from proving the real de} 
claration of the greatneſs of God's Power and other 
attributes, to be ſuperfluous. It is ſuitable to the 
honour of God, and the good of his rational crea - 
tures, that they ſhould have ſomething elſe than mere 
evidences of the reality of his per fections. Decla- 
rations of the greatneſs. of them, by real effects or 
divine works, are worthy of God; as they are not 
only means of belief of his dttribures, but of produ 
eing the ſtrongeſt impreſſions of them, and as they af- 
ford abundant and moſt deſirable materials of con- 
templation, in adoring them. Tho' there were no ſuch 
thing as Chriſt's interceſſion, we would be obliged 
to believe the holineſs and juſtice of God; and that 
our ſalvation was the purchaſe of Chriſt's blood. 
We would be obliged to believe theſe things becauſe 
of the declarations made of them in God's word. 
But Chriſt's interceſſion is a tranſcendent real, du- 
rable declaration of them; highly ſubſervient to the 
ends of his ſacrifice; fit to produce the ſtrongeſt 
impreflions; and to inſpire God's immenſe kingdom 
with the higheſt thoughts of the righteouſneſs of his 
government and of the purity of his adminiſtrati 7 | 
on, as well as of the riches of his grace. It is a 
5 laſt ing declaration, that the bleſſings which the ſo- 
vereign Ruler of the world beſtows on tranſgreſſors 
of his law, is through that propitiation that magni- 

fies his law to the uttermoſt. It promotes the ho- 
nour of divine juſtice, and of the atonement that 
ſatisficd it, that that ſatisfaction is for ever pleaded | 

* 
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on by the 1 himſelf in heaven, and * the 


whole company of the redeemed. on earth, through 


all ages. Whereas the declaration of the righte- 
ouſneſs and holineſs of God, in Chriſt's oblation 


behoved to be tranſient: A durable and continual 


declaration of theſe things in Chriſt's interceſſion, 


is ſuitable to the continual need of pardoning mer- 
cy, in order to friendly intercourſe between heaven 


aud earth, ahrough.alt the ages of the imperfect 


ſtate of the church. 


What has been ſaid for removing 8 8 
gainſt Chriſt's interceſſion, ſhews the grounds of 
due eſteem and honourable acknowledgment of it. 
The ſame principles and motives diſpoſe the heart 

ts eſteem his ſacrifice, and his interceſſion founded 
on it Both are eminent manifeſtations of the ſame 
divine perfections; and both are ſubſervient to the 
ſame excellent purpoſes, Love and gratitude to the 
Redeemer ſhould produce holy complacency in his 


interceſſion, as that puts eternal honour on his obla- 
tion; being a continual repreſentation and remem · 


brance of it, for the moſt noble purpoſes, in the, 
place where God gives the brighteſt diſplays of his 
glory. It ſhould alſo be the object of our compla- 
cency, as it is a continual effect of the ſame love of 
Chriſt that he manifeſted in bearing our ſins on the 
' curſed tree. On all theſe accounts it has a powerful 
influence on all the good diſpoſitions formerly men- 


tioned as effects of Chriſt's oblation : And particu- 


larly in the duties of goſpel worſhip, which when 
done in fincerity, have ſo great efficacy on the " 


ther parts of the Chriſtian life, 


As the higheſt heaven, the feng of the bleſt, is the 


place where the mediatory adminiſtration in view 
is performed; ſo it is of great importance in prac- 
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tical religion, to remember habitually, not only 
God's eſſential preſence, which fills the univerſe; 
but alſo his glorious ſpecial preſence, which fills 
that high and holy place; on account of which it 
is called his holy temple and the habitation of his 
holineſs and of his glory. It is evident from Scrip- 
ture and reaſon that it is exceeding uſeful to us to 
have our hearts, our affections and our converſati- 
on in heaven: To have our eye on that bleſſedneſs 
as the purchaſe of redemption, as a great effect 
of divine love, and as the object of our higheſt 
hopes; and particularly that it is of importance in 
our immediate addreſſes to God to elevate our minds 
and hearts to the place which his word calls his ha- 
bitation and his throne, where he gives the greateſt 
diſplays of his pe of his gory and of his 
_ favour. | | 

Chriſt's jnrereeftiow has powerful attractions to 
engage ſinners to delight in lifting up their hearts 
heaven-wards, to God's throne of grace, in the du- 
ties of his worſhip. If a ſinner have a due concern 
about accefs to God; it tends to inſpire his ſoul 
with ineffable chexefulhneſs] when in lifting up his' 
guilty face to the throne of God, he fixes the eye 
of faith on the glorious things that are a-doing there 
in the behalf of finners; and that for this very end 
that even they may have boldnefs' to draw near to 
God. As theſe things tend to incline and encourage 
the heart to immediate worſhip; ſo they' have a 
| Powerful influence on all the good diſpoſitions, that 
are ſuitable to it; ſuch as humility and reverence ; 
divine love, hope and joy. Chriſt's interceſſion pro- 
motes that Humility, that reſults from a true tenſe 
of ſin ;. becauſe it is a repreſentation of that coſtly - 
atonement by which it was expiated. It promotes 
"Wn | 


©. _ Efoy on 
reverence and veneration of God's greatneſs;becauſa 
it is an eminent diſplay of his authority and majeſty 
in the moral government of the world. It tends 
_ x9: heighten that reverential frame of ſoul, when a 
ſinner conſiders that he is to offer up addreſſes which 
be expects will be ſeconded by ſo glorious an inter- 
Fon. But it is needful that veneration of God's 


majeſty be mixed with humble confidence in his 
mercy. It is alſo needful that deep ſelf · abaſement 


for fin, do not degenerate into ſervile terror and 


that miſtruſt of God, which alienates the heart from 


him and diſhonours his mercy, It is needful that 
due ſelf-annihilation, be tempered with the hope of 


mercy and acceptance, founded on the grounds of : 
hope which God has laid before us; and with that 


divine love and joy, to which hope is ſo ſubſervient. 
| Chriſt's interceſſion has a peculiar fitneſs to produce 
ſo happy a temperament. It qualifies profound reve- 
rence and ſelf- abaſement with triumphant hope and 
confidence and with abundant love and joy. Its in- 


fluence on ſo deſireable effects is evident from the 


ſcriptures formerly cited to ſhow the nature and the 
ends of it. They ſhew that Chriſt's interceſſion, in 


conjunction with his oblation on which it is found- 17, 
ed, is the ground of humble triumph over the fears 


of condemnation; the ground of acceſs to God with 
holy confidence and boldneſs; the encouragement 
to draw near to God, and to enter into the holieſt 


of all, with full aſſurance of faith; that it is the 


ſupport of the ſoul againſt the fears ariſing from 


former guilt or the imperfections of preſent duties; 5 
and that it is the ſure hold on which the anchor of 
hope fixes with ſteddineſs, entering into that within 


the vail. It tends to repleniſh the ſoul that loves 


God, with the moſt woe elevated affections and 
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the pureſt conſolations, in looking upwards to the 


throne of God, to look to it as a throne of grace. 
a mercy- ſeat, where we have ſo great and ſo merci- 
ful a high Prieſt, adminiſtring for us in the ta- 


bernacle not made with hands; with the names of 
his people on his breaſt plate, even on his heart; 
his efficacious blood continually ſpeaking and plead - 
ing for the communication of its purchaſe to ſin · 


ners. 5 
| | AN | | 
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The Scripture-Dotrne of Divine Sat A. 


” E CT. ION. 1 
Concerning 2 the Scripture evidences of the Deftrins — . 
Grace, 


Y the doctrine of grace is here meant the' doc- 
trine concerning Divine operations reſtoring 

the divine image in the hearts of ſinners, and carry 
ing it on gradually towards perfection. Prayer to 
God for holineſs is founded on the belief of ſuch 
operations, The doctrine of grace is therefore far 


from being a mere ſpeculation: Our belief concern- 


ing it muſt regulate our practice in matters of the 


: Higheſt importance. In conſidering this doctrine 
it is fneedful*to remember that it is juſtly repre- 
| ſented i in en as a doctrine that contains the 


2 Written about the year 1732. 
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to prayer but to the diligent uſe of all other ap- 


moſt powerful motives and enouragemenis not only 
pointed means of holineſs “. 
The ſanctification of the holy Spirit and the ſprink- 


ling of the blood of Jeſus are joined together by the 
apoſtle Peter + as the two great cauſes of our falva- 


tion and happineſs, And indeed theſe two important 
doctrines, Namely that of redemption by the Son of 
God and ſanctification by his Spirit, applying that re- 
demption to us, are frequenty joined together, tho 
in various expreffions, as the main peculiar princi- 


| ples of revelation. The other moſt eſſential doc- 
trines that may be ſome way diſtinguiſhing from 


them, are either evidently included in them or have 


2 neceſſary connexion with them. 


The change wrought on the heart of a ſinner, 


when he turns from ſin to God, is repreſented in 


Scripture as the greateſt, the moſt deſirable and 


moſt important change in the world. It is called 


regeneration, or a new birth. They whoſe hearts 
are thus changed are ſaid to become new creatures: 


Old things are done away and all things are become 
new. They are ſaid to have their hearts of ſtone 


taken away and hearts of fleſh given them, and to 


have their hearts circumciſed to love the Lord their 


God with all their heart and ſoul. They are ſaid to 


Put off the old man and to put on the new man; to 
be quickened and as it were raiſed from the dead. 


here are people who cannot reliſh the ſcripture 
ſtile concerning this important change: Yet ſome 
noted Deiſtical authors have thought fit to adopt 
ſome of theſe ſtrong expreſſions in ſpeaking of thoſe 
Tho holineſs is often TAN viſhed from faith, it 10 den en 
uſed in this diſcourſe in a large ſenſe, as comprebending{confor» 


F 


mit to the whole revealed will of God. + 1 Pet. i. 2. 


1 
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| who attain to ſolid virtue, according to their noti- 


on of it. They ſay that ſuch men are OY | 
Creatures. E 

The ſcriptures which perk the Wire in view 
in the manner juſt now mentioned, affirm it to be 
the effect of an internal divine operation. Some 
ſcriptures mention the power and operation of God 
in more general expreſſions, other Scriptures make 
particular mention of the Holy Ghoſt. It is rea- 
| ſonable to explain the former ſort of ſcriptures by 
the latter; and ſcripture teſtimonies of both ſorts 


are proofs of the doctrine of grace. A great num- 


: / 


ber of the ſcriptures which contain that doctrine 
may be reduced to the following claſſes. Some 
of them treat of the beginning of holineſs or of ſpi - 
ritual life; others of its continuance and progreſs. 
Again, ſome ſcriptures afcribe to the ſpirit of God 
the work of ſanctification or of the new creation 
in general, others make enen mention of the 
chief parti of im. z 
Thus as to the beginning of ſpiritual life, we are 
taught that finners are ſaved. by the waſhing of re - 
generation and renewing of the Holy Ghoſt, which 
God ſheds abroad abundantly through Jeſus Chriſt,:- 
* and that except a man be born again of water and 
of the ſpirit he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God +. To the ſame purpoſe are the following 
expreſſions relating to the ſame ſubject; Of his own. 
will begat he us with the word of truth' that we, 
| ſhould be a kind of firſt-fruits of his creatures . 
To as many as received him (viz. Chriſt) gave he 
| Power to become the ſons of God which were 
born, not of blood nor of the will of the fleſh, bur 
of God. And when the Prophets Jeremiah and 
* Titus iii. + John iii. James i. 18. 
| / 
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Ezekiel deſcribe the great bleſſings of the new co- 
venant, the divine promiſes run thus; I will put my 
law in their inward parts and write it in their hearts 


A new heart alſo will I give you, and a new ſpirit 
will T put within you, and I will take away the ſtony 


heart out of your fleſh, and I will give you an heart 
of fleſh; and I will put my Spirit within you and 
cauſe you to walk in my ſtatutes: n 10 ſhall 5 
keep my judgments and do them . 


Theſe and the like ſcriptures aſcribe b to ae Spirit 


of God che beginning of holineſs, and ſome of them 


3 


| plainly enough aſcribe. to him alſo the continuance 


of it. But this ſecond point is aſſerted more direct - 
ly in various other places. Real Chriſtians are 


ſaid “to be kept by the power of God through faith 


unto ſalvation.” He who* begins the good work car- 


ries it on to the day of the Lord.“ Our Saviour 


ſpeaking of every branch in him that brings forth 
fruit ſays, that“ his Father will purge it that it may 


bring forth more fruit.“ When Paul is praying in be- 
half of the Epheſians who had already begun a courſe 


of ſincere holineſs, he prays they might be made to 


know the exceeding greatneſs of God's power to- 


wards them that believe.“ The ſame apoſtle tells us 


that ſincere Chriſtians, beholding the glory of the 


Lord as in a glaſs, are changed into the ſame image 
from glory to glory, even as by the ſpirit of the 
Lord.“ Theſe expreſſions: evidently aſcribe to the 


Spirit of God, that faith by which we behold his 


glory, and that holineſs which conſiſts in conformi- 
ty to him; and our perſeverance and progreſs in it. 
There are various ſeriptures which aſcribe to the 
Spirit of God the work of ſanctification, or of the 
new creation, in general terms, which prove that 
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| hook the beginning and continuance of holineſs are 
the effects of his power. To this purpoſe are the 
following teſtimonies. Te are waſhed, ye are 
ſanctified, ye are juſtified in the name of the Lord 
Jeſus and by the Spirit of our God. Sanctify them 
by they truth, thy word is truth: Here God's word 
is affirmed to be the means of holineſs, but God him- 
ſelf is plainly ſaid to be the cauſe of it. We are exhort- 
ed to work out our ſalvation with fear and trembling 
becauſe it is God who worketh in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleaſure, We have ex- 
preſſions very like theſe in the Pſalms, where we 
are told that the Lord's people ſhall be willing 
in the day of his power. The Spirit of God is ſup- 
poſed to be the cauſe of all the parts of holineſs 
where God promiſes to write his laws on our hearts 
and to cauſe us to walk in his ſtatutes. According- 
1y a holy life and a holy walk are called, in ſerip- 
ture ſtile, living in the Spirit and walking in the 
Spirit. The efficacy of God's Spirit on the Chri- 
ſtian's walk is explained by the ſeriptures which treat 
0 of his efficacy on the Chriſtian's heart. The apoſtle 
„ tells the pious Corinthians that they were manifeſt- 
ly declared to be the epiſtle of Chriſt, written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God; not 
in tables of ſtone, but in fleſhly tables of the heart. 
Hence ſincere Chriſtians are called the ſtemples of 
the Holy Ghoſt, and he ſaid to dwell and abide in 
them. The apoſtle tells the Romans that if any 
man have not the Spirit of Chriſt he is none of his. 
No words could give a more premptory deciſion 
concerning the neceſſity of divine gracde. 
Iheſe and the like fcriptures ſpeak of the Spirit | 
of God as the cauſe and author of, holineſs in ge- 
-necal:: There are other ſcriptures which make par- 
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ticular mention of ſome chief parts of it, and aſcribe 


them to the energy of the Grace or ſpirit of God. 
When the apoſtle Paul is exhorting the Galatians 


tion of various holy diſpoſitions and exprefly calls 


them the fruits of the Spirit. Fhe fruits of the Spi- 


rit are love, joy, peace, long: ſuffering, ee 
; 3 faith, meekneſs, temperance. 
The grace of God is in re- ſeriptures repre- 


Gated as the cauſe of faith: Paul prays for the 


_*Theffalonians that God would fulfil all the good 
pleaſure of his goodneſs and the work of faith with 


by faith: He prays for the Romans that God would 


py power. He prays for the Epheſians that God would 
5 Arengthen them, with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man, that Chriſt might dwell in their hearts 


fill them with joy and peace in believing that they 


might abound in hope through the power of the 


LY 


Holy Ghoſt. This is a plain warrant to ſeek the 
grace of God to fill our hearts with faith in order 


to a fulneſs of ſolid joy and peace, Chriſt is called 


the Author and finiſher of our faith. And when 
| God i is ſaid to keep us by his power through faith 


to ſalvation; this plainly implies that as his power is 


| the cauſe of our ſalvation, it is alſo the cauſe of that 
Faith which is a principal means of it. Farther evi- 
dences of this particular point will occur afterwards 


in confidering the doctrine of divine enlightening 
| grace, or of theſe divine operations which are need- 


ful in order to right views and eee ee of the 
objects of faith. 

As to repentance, which is idafemnratie from true 
faith, Chriſt is ſaid to be a Prince exalted to give 
repentance as well as remiſſion of ſins. Some pre- 
tend that this only implies that Chriſt gives great 
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encouragement to repentance by promiſes of par- 


don. But tho? giving ſuch. encouragement to repen- 


tance be a great act of mercy, it is evident from ma- 


ny ſcriptures that Chriſt is the Author of repentance 
on other accounts than merely by his propoſing 
motives-to it. When God promiſes to take away: 


the heart of ſtane or the hard heart, this implies a 
promiſe of giving a heart on which the motives and 


encouragements to repentance ſhall make a due im- 


preſſion | It implies a promiſe of working in the 


hearts of ſinners ſuitable ſorrow for ſin and hatred; 


of it. When God promiſes that the houſe of Da- 


vid and inhabitants of Jeruſalem would mourn as 


one mourns: for a firſt- born, this is aſcribed to the 


pouring dun the Spirit of Grace and menen 


for that end. 
That divine whe is the conſe of divies love, is evi- 


dent from all the ſcriptures which teach that the Spirit 


of God is the Author of holineſs, and that the love of 


God is the chief part of it. But there are various ſcrip- 
tures which ſpeak more particularly of this important 
ſubject. Thus we are taught that © it is the Lord 
that circumciſes men's hearts to love the Lord their 
God, that he directs men to the love of God, that 


his Spirit ſtrengthens men in the inner man that they 5 
may be rooted and grounded in love, and that he. 


ſheds abroad the love of God in mens hearts. | 
Various ſcriptures ſhew that we are hea 


| to ſeek che grace of God in order to that love which. 
we owe: to our neighbours as well as that. love we: 
owe to God. In the paſſage above cited where the a- 


poſtle mentions to the Galatians a good many of the 
fruits of the Spirit, he mentions various good diſ- 
poſitions which are included in that charity which, 


we owe to our fellow - creatures, peace, long-ſuffer-; . 


Y | 
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ing, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs. The apoſtle 
Peter tells the Chriſtians he writes to, that they had 
purified their ſouls, in obeying the truth, through 
the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the brethren. 
Ik beſe expreſſions ſuppoſe that the perſons ſpoken 
pf, were active and diligent in the ſtudy of brotherly 
love and in purifying their ſouls from the evils that 
are oppoſite to it. But at the ſame time it is plain- 
Iy ſuppoſed that they were active in dependence on 
anbende to whom their activity and ſucceſs are 
aſcribed, The grace of God is ſtill repreſented in 
ſcripture as the ſouroe of true wiſdom; we are ex- 
preſsly and particularly directed to apply to God for 
it, and hence true wiſdom is called the wiſdom that 
is from above. This wiſdom is deſeribed by the a- 
poſtle James as firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
eaſy to be entreated, without partiality and full of 
good fruits. This plainly ſuppoſes that we are to 
ſeek from above not only ſuitable affections towards 
God, but alſo all manner of ſuitable good diſpoſiti - 
| ons towards our fellow creatures and an. 
ſtians. 71 #6 $24 | . l £0 
$1, > PRE ſcripture warrants us to: dock thi Spirit 5 | 
God to afliſt us in every duty and againſt every ſin. 
It teaches us that He helps our infirmities in prayer, 
and that this help is very neceſſary to us: Hence-he is 
called the ſpirit of grace and ſupplication, and we 
are commanded to pray in the Holy Ghoſt. This 
plainly implies that as in prayer we muſt ſeek his 
ſanctifying grace in order to all other duties; ſo we 
muſt acknowledge and depend on his aſſiſtance for 
the right diſcharge of the duty of prayer itſelf; This 
is evidently implied in the ſcripture account of ac- 
ceſs to God. It teaches us that all true Chriſtians 
have acceſs to the Father, through the Mediator, by 
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one Spirit“. Then again, as to the duty of praiſe, 
when Chriſtians are exhorted to be much employed 
in the praiſes of God, they are exhorted to be filled 
with the Holy Ghoſt. Their being filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt is not ſpoken of, merely as a privilege 
which God promiſes, but as a duty which he requires. 
This implies that it is their duty to ſeek the afſfiſt · 
ance of the Holy Ghoſt by earneſt ſupplication and 
* the diligent uſe of all appointed means. . 
All the good diſpoſitions which are neluded f in 
Geicers love to God and our neighbours are active 
principles and ſources of good works T. Accord- 
-Ingly we are warranted to ſeek the grace of God to 
ſtabliſh us in every good word and work r, that 
Chriſt may purify us to himſelf a peculiar people 
zealous of good works $: and that we may be God's 
workmanſhip created in Chriſt Jeſus unto good works 
which he hath before ordained that we ſhould. walk 
in them |. Fhus we are directed to acknowledge 
a creating power uniting ſinners to the Redeemer, 
and thereby implanting and cheriſhing theſe good diſ- 
_ Poſitions which are the ſources of good works. We 
are taught in like manner that it is through the Spi- 
rit of God that Chriſtians maintain a conflict againft 
theſe remainders-of fin which have always a tenden- 
cy to the contrary evil works. If ye walk after the 
Spirit ye all not fulfill the lufts of the fleſh. Tf ye 
through the Spirit ne the deeds of the body, ye 
foal live. 
There are various FRE evidences of the entity 
100 necefity of divine grace, in the ſcriptures,which 


treat of our ſinful weakneſs and inſufficiency of _ 


ourſelves, for what is ſpiritually good. Our Savi- 


* Eph. ii. 18. I 2 Theſ. ii, 17. { Titus ii. 5 Tit. ii. 
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our tells his diſciples that without him they could 
do nothing. It is owned that external good actions 


may be performed by the worſt of men. But an 


action cannot be truly conform to the divine Jaw, 
unleſs the inward principles whence it proceeds be 
conform to it. That divine ſtandard ſhould regu- 
late the principles and ends of our actions and con- 
ſequently the prevalent habitual diſpoſitions of the 


ſou]. This is not only evident from ſcripture but 


from the chief practical principles of natural religi- 


on. It is a principle of natural r en that the _— 
of God reaches the heart. | 


The ſcriptures which bath been ed ma- 5 


ny others, prove that holineſs is the effect of divine 
operation. They prove alſo that that operation is 


in ward and effectual; or that it is an energy exerted 


immediately upon the heart, and of ſuch power as 


to triumph over oppoſitions. Theſe points are 
denied by many Who own the divine authority af 


the. ſcriptures. They advance various exceptions 

againſt the arguments drawn from the ſcriptures a- 
dove mentioned, or other ſcriptures of the like im- 

port, for internal eſſicacious grace. They pretend that 


theſe ſetiptures only prove in general, that God is the 


Author of holineſs; but not that he produces it by any 
ſuch internal operation as others affirm to be neceſ- 
ſary. In order to prevent miſtakes about this mat - 
ter, it may be proper to obſerve the following things. 


They who maintain inward and effectual grace 


on the neceſſity of means. It is evident from ſcrip- 
ture that as the Spirit ef God is the cauſe of holi- 
neſs, his word is the mean of it. Yea not only the 
word of God but alſo the various diſpenſations of 


his providence are ſubſervient to the operations of 


his grace: His word contains neceffary inſtructions 
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and motives, and his providence frequently awakens 
men to a careful conſideration of theſe things. This 
is owned on all hands, But they who aſſert internal 
operations of grace, maintain that the neceflity and 
manifold uſefulneſs of means does not give them a 
fufficiency to change and ſanctify the heart. They 
maintain that the power of ſin makes men and! in 
need of the power of inward divine operation to 
ſubdue it: And. that it is ſuch divine operation that 
makes outward inftructions-aad- providences have 4 
due effect on the heart: | 46] 
On the other hand, they who oppoſe not i al 
effeftual but all inward- operations of grace, make 
God the Author of holineſs only becauſe he is the 
Author of all the outward inſtructions and provi- 
dences that are means of it- Many of their expli- 
cations and arguments for their ſcheme ſeem to a - 
mount to this: If there are any other divine ope- 
rations, which contribute to our ſanctification, dif- 
ferent from all inward energy on the heart, then it 
follows, that without admitting any ſuch energy, 
God may be acknowledged yo be the Author of all 
holineſs; and the ſcriptures which aſcribe it to him 
| fafficiently accounted for without allowing any im- 
mediate divine interpoſition in reſtoring the divine 
image. Now as we are ſaid to be ſanctified by Gods 
word, it is evident that, as God is the Author of 
his own word, he is, on that account, the Author of 
all the good effects of it. By his Spirit he taught 
and inſpired the penmen of the ſeriptures and the 
firſt teachers of the goſpel; and by his Spirit he con- 
firmed their divine miſſion. Then again by his 
N Providence he brings his word to our door, and puts 
us in circumſtances fit to excite us to the ſerious: 
conſiderations of it. Theſe are gracious or merci- 
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ful divine operations, and they are divine operati- 
ons which contribute to the ſanctification of the 
bhbonour of all the good effects of God's word is 
chiefly to be aſcribed. Theſe are ſanctifying ope- 
rations, by which God inſtructs us, reaſons with us, 
and perſuades us, to repent, and to believe and turn 
holy ; and therefore, according to the men whoſe 
ſentiments we are now conſidering, there is no need 
for ſuppoſing any other ſanctifying operation as an 
ordinary and neceſſary work of the Holy Ghoſt. 
In conſidering theſe objections it is proper, for a- 
voiding miſtakes and prejudices, to confider the con- 
ceſſions made by thoſe who aſſert internal operations 


pe: grace. They own that the external operations juſt 


now mentioned are real acts of grace, as that word im- 
ports free favour and undeſerved goodneſs. It is great 
goodneſs in God to make ſuch offers and propoſals as 
he makes in the goſpel and to enforce them with ſuch 
perſuaſives. Theſe outward inſtructions and motives 
have oft-times many good and deſirable effects even 
here they have not all the effect they ought to have. 
Oft · times where they do not prevail with men to turn 
from ſin to God with their whole heart, yet they re- 
ſtrain them from many ſins and excite them to do ma- 
ny good things. Thus they bring men ſuch a length, 
, that, according to the ſcripture ſtile on this ſubject, 
they are not far from the kingdom of heaven. Theſe 
inferior good effects of outward inſtructions have a 
tendency to mens real converſion to God. If the law 
of nature, as written on mens hearts, have many good 
effects in human fociety, the clear repromulgation 
of that law in ſcripture, with all the additional mo - 
tives of the goſpel revelation inforcing it, has far 
ſuperior effect even on many of thoſe who do not 
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evmply with the call of the 50 with their whole 
heart. It ought to be owned alſo, that all the good 
effects both of the light of nature and of the light 
of the golpel ſhould be aſcribed to the goodneſs of 
God. He is the author of all the good effects of 
the outward inſtruftions of his word, and of the 


various difpenfations of his providence. 


But it muſt be ſtill owned that all the efficacy of | 
theſe external means conſiſts in explications and e- 
vidences of our duty and the propoſal of proper 


motives to it. The motives propoſed by the word 


and providences of God are in themſelves unſpeak- 
ably powerful. They are incomparably ſtronger than 


all motives that can be propoſed to the contrary. 


But the more powerful theſe motives are in them - 
ſelves, the more powerful muſt that depravity or 
hardneſs of heart be which is proof againſt them. 
Experience proves that the obſtinacy of mens hearts. 


is found too ſtrong for them every day. This is a 


good argument that tho? external divine operations, 


propoſe powerful motives, we need internal opera - 


tion to diſpoſe the heart to yield to them and com- 
Ply with them. It is true, that tho? ſuch favour is 
. neceſſary for our good, this does not prove that it 


is neceflary for God to beſtow it, God is not obli- 


ged to beftow, on creatures deſerving puniſhment, 
- all that is neceflary for their happineſs, But if ſuch 
divine operation is indeed neceſſary for us and un- 
ſpeakably deſireable; it is our duty to conſider 
whether God, of his rich mercy, has given us ſuf - 
_ ficient warrant to ſeek after it and encouragement to 
hope for it. They who deny chis, pretend that the 


divine operations, to which the ſcriptures aſcribe; 
our ſanctification, are only the outward operations 
above e e this be a juſt inter- 
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i pretation of the ſcriptures above adduced,and'of the 
Mx ſeriptures, or not, may ___ from the follow- 
Ing conſiderations; 

The manner of expreſſion * uſe of: in 
— in view, evidently denotes an inward e- 
nergy exerted on the hearts and ſouls of men, dif- 
ferent from all outward operation whatever. In 
theſe Scriptures God is ſaid to ſtrengthen men with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man, to write his 
law on their hearts and to put it in their inward 
parts, to circumciſe their hearts, to take away the 

- hard or ſtony heart and to give a heart of fleſh, to 
open the heart, to ſhine- into the heart, to purify 
the heart, and to give a new heart and: right ſpirit. 
They who are ſanctiffed are ſaid to be the epiſtle of 

Chriſt written with the Spirit of the living God; not 
in tables of ſtone; but in fleſſily tables of the heart. 
The Spirit of God is faid to be given them, to be 
poured on them, to be put within them, to dwell: 

in them, to abide in them, to make interceſſion for 

them, and to ſhed abroad the love of God in their 
hearts, They are called the temples of the holy 
Choſt, they are ſaid to live mg en and to de led 
by him. FR. 
Theſe and the like en ee contain a 
nn ſtrong arguments for internal ſanctifying o- 
perations. If the ſcripture had. only affirmed in gene- 
ral, that God was the author of all ſpiritual good or 
of all holineſs, there might have been more colour 
for pretending that he is, the author of holineſs only 
becauſe he is the author of all the outward means of 
it: But the expreſſions juſt now cited, and others of 

| the like import, contain as clear and ſtrong: afſerti- | 

ons of inward operations of the divine Spirit, as any 


1 - words:that can be deviſed. for that purpoſe, - It-is- 
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impoſlible, conſiſtently with any juſt rules of inter- 
pretation of words, to underſtand the above ex- 


preſſions about inward operations of God's Spirit 


on the heart or the inner man, as meant only of the 


outward operations of God's providence, favouring 
us with the goſpel or circumſtances fit to excite our 


; attention to it. It is no leſs unreaſonable to under- 
ſtand thefe expreſſions as meant only of the opera- 
tions of God's Spirit on the heart of the frft 


teachers of the goſpel who were infpired, It is true 
indeed that all who are ſanctified by God's word reap 
the benefit of that inſpiration. But the ſcriptures 
in view, plainly aſſert an operation of God's Spirit, 
not merely on the hearts of the firſt teachers of the 
goſpel, but of all who are afterwards ſanctified by it. 
The divine operations to which the ſeriptures a- 


ſtceribe men's ſanctifeation, are frequently ſpoken of 


de deſtitute of, but which they ought ar — 


"feek after. The apoſtle ſpeaks of people who en- 


Joy ed the goſpel but were ſenſual, not having the 


Spirit. To have the Spirit of God does not there- 


N. fignify the fame thing as to have the goſpel or 


tile ſcriptures which the Spirit of God dictated and 
confirmed. Sandtifying operations are very fre- 
quently ſpoken of as bleſſings which they who have 


the goſpel already, and which even real Chriſtians, 
ſhould ſeek from God by earneſt prayer and ſup- 
plication. A great many of the prayers contained 
in ſcripture are prayers of this kind. When the 


apoſtle Paul is praying in behalf of the Ephefians: 


that God would ftrengthen- them with might, in the 
inner man, that Chriſt might dwell in their hearts 
by faith, and that they might be rooted and ground- 
ed in love; he is not praying merely that God would 


bleſs them with the outward. inſtructions of the goſ- 


Ww Scripture. Deftrine" ; 
pel which contain ſo powerful. motives-to faith and 


love. Theſe are ineſtimable bleflings; but they were 
bleſſings which the Epheſians enjoyed already. The 
apoſtle is there praying for people who did not 
want the outward revelatien of the goſpel, and he is 
not praying for any new outward revelation to them. 
The like may be ſaid of other prayers for ſanctifying 
grace, mentioned in the ſeriptures above adduced, 


and in many other ſcriptures. Thus when the a- 
poſtle prays, for thoſe to whom he writes, that God 


would ſanctify them wholly in ſoul, body and ſpirit, 


0 that he would work in them the wor k of faith with 


power, and that he would direct their hearts to the 
love of God; and when the Pſalmiſt prays that God 
would create in him a clean heart and renew a right 
ſpirit within him; theſe and the like prayers cannot 
be underſtood as petitions for outward revelation 


and inſtruction, but for that inward» operation of 
grace that makes all inſtruction effectual. Nor can 


theſe prayers be underſtood only as petitions for 
external operations of providence putting us in the 


.-moſt; advantageous circumſtances. It is true indeed, 


that in praying for holineſs, we are warranted and 
required to pray not only for inward operations of 


1 God's Spirit, but alſo that God in his providence may 


graciouſſy deal with us in that - manner that is moſt 
ſubſervient to his glory and our higheſt intereſt. But 


if prayers for. ſanctification were only prayers for | 


advantageous outward. circumſtances,..a man could 
-not:feek.to obtain any ſanctifying grace from God 
while he continues in the circumſtances he is. in at 
preſent; beſides, that the expreſſions in the prayers 
in view, as, Mas obſerved before, evidently carry a 
meaning very different from petitions relating mere- 
ly to any outward circumſtances whatever. 


The prayers. in Kerio; for the ſanRiiication o 0. 


* 
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che Holy Ghoſt cannot be applied to his operations 
in inſpiring the firſt publiſhers of the goſpel and 
confirming their miſſion. Theſe operations are 


very ſuitable matter of praiſe and thankſgiving but 


not of prayer. Theſe are things long ago paſt, 


whereas prayer muſt relate to things to come; that 
is to ſay, either to bleſſings which we want, or the + 
continuance and increaſe of thoſe we have. —Y 

Ihe ſanctifying operations mentioned in the 
ſcriptures in view are repreſented as peculiar to ſin- 


cere Chriſtians, and as having a certain connection 


with true faith and holineſs; which cannot be ſaid 


of the outward divine operations to which ſome 


people reſtrict the grace of God. When Paul ſpeaks: 


of the power of God's ſanctifying grace, he calls it 
the exceeding greatneſs of God's power towards them 
that believe “: Whereas theſe external operations 
of God's power are common to them who believe 
with others who do not believe. In the ſcripture- | 
ſtile when men are ſaid to have or to want the Spi- 
rit of God, it un that they have or want his. 
ſanctifying grace. 
vho have the Spirit of Chriſt given them may there- 
by know that he dwells in them, which evidently: 


The apoſtle John ſays that they 


implies that they may thereby know their intereſt 
in him. This evidently proves, that to have the Spi- 


rit of Chriſt is a very different thing from men's 
having the beſt outward inſtructions or being in the 
moſt favourable outward circumſtances. Many who 
have enjoyed theſe outward advantages have not- 


withſtanding continued in their impenitence. The 


ſanctifying operations of God's Spirit muſt therefore 


be very different from theſe outward operations by: 

which ſome people explain them. That ſanctifying 

grace has a certain connection with falvation and, 
* Eph. i. 19. 


* 
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holineſs is evident from the while! es of ang 
ture doctrine concerning it: But that theſe exter · 
nal operations have not ſuch a connection with it 
is evident both from Wi ES om ow _e 2 | 
_ ence of all ages. 
In the next place, fanRiifying eras: are in 
| re expreſsly diſtinguiſhed from the external 
' propoſals of the goſpel. When it is faid that Paul 5 
planted and A pollos watered, it is implied that the 
outward inſtructions of the goſpel were propoſed 
| and inculcated by them. It is added that neither is 
| he that planteth any thing,nor he that watereth, but 
| God that giveth the increaſe, This plainly diſtin- 
= guiſhes the outward operations of providence which 
| 


bleſſed the Corinthians with the inſtructions of the 
| goſpel from the inward operations of his grace, 
| —_ which made them effectual. The apoſtle does not 
= merely affirm that God was the author of the goſ· 
| ' pel; but that he was the cauſe of its ſucceſs. The 
preaching of the croſs is ſaid to be to them who are 
ſuaved the power of God, and the goſpel is called the 
power of God to ſalvation to every one who believes. 
FTheſe and the like ſeriptures, cannot be underſtood 
merely of the power which wrought miracles to con- 
firm the goſpel Theſe indeed were valuable bleſ- 
inge; but they were common to them who believed 
. and who were ſaved with others. Theſe ſcriptures 
therefore plain?y denote a divine power accompany- | 
ing the goſpel in a peculiar manner in the hearts of | 
theſe who complied with the deſign of it. But fuch. | 
ſcriptures concerning the power of God towards them 
=_ | that believe, do not imply that ſanctifying grace is only 
the conſequence of faith. It is frequently affirmed 
| | to be the cauſe of it,” Thus, as was obſerved before, 
| Paul prays” for the Theſſalonians, that God would 
| Ba work the work of faith with power. Various other 
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- proofs of this point were. mentioned befor e, and 
more of them will come dne conſideration after- 


wards, 


The ſeriptures juſt now OI _ illuſtrat⸗ 


ed, give light to various others which treat of a 


divine power making the goſpel ſucceſsful. They 
ſhew that ſuch ſcriptures are not to be underſtood 
only of external miraculous operations, excepting 
where the words made uſe of, import ſuch a limitation. 
Thus when Paul tells the Theſſalonians that the goſpel 


came to them not only 1 in word but in power and in 


the Holy Ghoſt; it is not reaſonable to reſtrict this 


to the power exerted in working of miracles, Sceing 
various ſcriptures contain. particular aſſertions of an 
inward operation of divine power accompanying 


the goſpel, the ſcriptures. which ſpeak of the goſpel 


coming in power, in more general terms, ought to 
be explained by theſe other ſcriptures, which are 


more particular, This is agreeable to the moſt un- 


conteſted rules of interpretation. Indeed the ſerip- 


ture laſt cited, contains intrinſie proofs of its being 


meant of inward divine operation When it is ſaid 


that the goſpel came to that people in power and 
in the Holy Ghoſt, what is added imports that they 


were brought to conformity to God in holineſs. It 
is ſaid they became followers of the Lord. This 
is an effect not to be accounted for er from 
cheir ſeeing miracles. 


It deſerves particular confideration that the effeQts 


of ſanctifying grace are frequently repreſented as ef- 


fects of a peculiar and diſtinguiſhed exerciſe of di- 
vine power. This is evident from the ſcriptures al- 
ready mentioned and illuſtrated. The efficacy of 


1 ſanctifying grace is called the exceeding greatneſs of 
| God's Hover towards. them that believe — to 
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the working of his mighty power, which he wrought 


| in Chriſt when he raiſcd him from the dead. Here, 


and in other ſcriptures,it i is compared to raiſing from 


the dead; and it is compared alſo to creation. 


Tou 'hath he Quickened who were dead in treſpaſſes 
and fins s. Create in me a clean heart T. We ar# 


Cod workmanſhip created in hriſt Feſus unto good 


works F. The new man which after Cod is created 
in righteouſneſs and true tulineſs 9. Strengthened 
with all might, according to his glorious power, unto 
all; patience and long-Juffering with joyfulneſs |. 

Theſe and the like expreſſions plaialy import 
that the effects of ſanctifying grace are effects for 
which mere natural cauſes have not ſufficient effica- 
cy. In the mean time, if we ſet aſide all inward di- 
vine operation, there can remain no other efficacy 


in the work of ſanctification, but that of ſecond 
_ cauſes, acting according to the eſtabliſhed laws of 


nature, only with that dependence on the firſt Cauſe 
which is eſſential to all the operations of ſecond 


cauſes: in all caſes whatſoever. That they who pu- 


bliſh the goſpel and who inculcate the important in- 


ſtructions of it, muſt depend on the powerful and 


all ſuſtaining providence of God in theſe actions, as 


much as in any other actions whatſoever, is a certain 
truth, and a truth evident from natural religion. 


But .it is eaſy for an impartial inquirer to obſerve 


whether this can be all that is meant by the ſtrong | 
and fignificant expreſſions above-mentioned : Such, 
as the exceeding greatneſs of God's power, the 
working of his mighty power, ſtrengthning with all 
might by his glorious power, and the like. Seve- 
ral arguments above adduced, prove alſo that theſe 
expreſſions are not meant of che power exerted in 


* Eph. ii. 45 + Plal. Ii. + — ll. 
9 ir. 1 3 and Phil. Ul, 
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inſpiring | the apoſtles and others, or in confirming 


their miſſion. They treat evidently of a power ex- 
erted not merely on theſe extraordinary perſons, 


but on the hearts of all who believe,of all who are 


ſaved, of all who are renewed after the image of 

God, and who become followers of the Lord. 
From what is ſaid, it is evident that the ſcriptures 

adduced to prove ſanctifying grace, contain a great 


many intrinſic proofs of an inward divine operati- 


on on mens hearts and ſouls. The external divine 


operations to which we are beholden for inſtructions 


concerning our duty and the moſt powerful perſua- - 
ſives to it, together with the moſt advantageous out- 
ward circumſtances, are great effects of divine good- 


| neſs, and have a manifold influence in reſtoring and 


promoting the divine image: But it is from inward 
divine operation they have their efficacy and ſucceſs, 
The external means are great and valuable benefits: 
but- theſe divine operations to which holineſs is 
chiefly aſcribed, and which alone. in the propereſt 


ſenſe can be called Sanctifying operations, are dif- 


tinguiſhed in ſcripture from all theſe outward bene- 
fits by many evident characters. The ſcripture ſtile 
concerning theſe ſanctifying operations is ſo clear 
and ſtrong in aſſerting an energy exerted inwardly 
on mens hearts, that we cannot give another mean- 
ing to the ſcriptures on that ſubject, without mani- 


feſt violence to the plaineſt expreſſions, Theſe o- 


perations are bleſſings which they who enjoy all out- 
ward advantages may be deſtitute of; but which 
not only they but all others, even they who are in 
ſome meaſure ſanctified already, ſhould habitually 
ſeek after by earneſt prayer and ſupplication, and 
the uſe of the other means. They are bleſſings pe - 
culiar to ſincere Chriſtians; and bleſings which have” 
r 
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a ſure connection with holineſs and ſalvation. They 
are expreſly diſtinguiſhed from the outward inftruc- 
tions and perſuaſives of the goſpel, and affirmed to 
be the cauſe of its ſucceſs, The ſcripture expreſſions 
concerning them, plainly denote a peculiar exerciſe 
of divine power, different from what is ſuppoſed in 
the conſtant dependence of all ſecond cauſes on the 
firſt, in all their ordinary operations. Theſe expreſ- 
fions evidently imply a divine interpoſition, produ- 
cing excellent effects for which the outward means 
that are made uſe of, or the perſons on whom theſe 
things are wrought, have not of themſelves a ſuf· 
ficient efficacy. 
As the ſcriptures which treat of the ſes of ho- 
lineſs, affirm ſanctiflcation to be an inward wort; "'B 
9. they alſo affirm it to be an ordinary work of the 
Spirit of God. The arguments above adduced, 
which prove and vindicate the firſt of theſe points, 
prove alſo the other · But as this is a matter of very 
_ conſiderable importance, and is called i in queſtion by 
| ſome who confine the inward operations of the 
_ Yooly Ghoſt to the firſt age of Chriſtiavity, it is pro- 
per to conſider it with particular application. 
| Here it is evident in the firſt place,that the ſancti - 
fying grace of the Holy Ghoſt is not ſpoken of in 
ſcripture, as a blefſing peculiar to a few whom. God 
dealt with in an extraordinary manner, but as a bleſ- 
. ſing belonging to all real Chriſtians, tho' in different 
degrees. Thus we are told that“ there is one body 
arid one fpirit, as well as one Lord and one bap- 
tiſm. He that is joined to the Lord is one ſpirit. 
If any man have not the Spirit of Chriſt, he is none 
| of his.” Here it is evidently affirmed that the Spirit 
of God is neceſſary to all. The ſeripture always 
ſpeaks of thoſe who have not the Spirit of God as 
people who have not his i image. . 
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The Jord of God ſhews that the ſanctifyiog grace 
of his Spirit i is offered to all hearers of the goſpel, 
and that all are required and encourage d to ſeek af- 
ter it. When the apoſtle prays for the churches he 
writes to, that they might be bleſſed with the graces 
of God's Spirit, he prays not merely for ſome ex 
traordinary perſons in theſe churches, but for all of - 
them without exception. We have much need of | 
God's grace in order to ſeek God with our whole 
heart. But this does not hinder its being a very gra- 
cious offer and promiſe that. our Saviour makes, 
when he tells us. That if we being evil know how to 
give good gifts to our children ; how much more 
ſhall our heavenly Father give. the holy Spirit to 
_ them that aſk him? 
Theſe things ſhew that the ſandifying. grace wt 
the Spirit of God'ought not to be confidered as one 
of theſe extraordinary gifts. of the Spirit of God 
which the body of Chriſtians, have no concern in. 
The ſcriptures now hinted at, and many others, ſhew. 
that this is a bleſſing neceſſary to all, offered to ail, 
and of which all real Chriftians are in ſome meaſure 


5 actually parta ter. | 

bk Tz For farther illuſtration of this cubjea, let us reflect 
= on the reaſons, which, according to ſcripture, make 
1 ſanctifying grace needful, and on the effects for 


which it is deſigned. It is evident from the tenor 


5 of ſcripture doctrine on this head, that that which | 

if T makes the power of divine grace necdful to us 3 

. the power of depravity: and corruption in our hearts, 

8 and our ſinful weakneſs, and inſufficiency for whar 

3 is ſpiritually good. This is a reaſon for the neceſ. 

it | 
 fity of grace which, according to ſcripture, evidently 

'S 

ak takes place I in all hearers of the poſpel, and in al 


| # Luke xi. 13. 
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nl ages as well as iq the firſt age of Chriſtianity, The 
1 effects themſelves which are aſeribed to ſanctifying 
i $i grace, are things equally neceflary to all, and in 
all ages. In all ages it is neceſſary for men to have 
the image of God, without which they are incapable 
of the enjoyment of him. In all ages it is neceſſary 
for men to have the heart of ſtone taken away and 
fo have a new heart given them: To have Chriſt 
dwelling 3 in their hearts, the love of God ſhed a- 
broad in their hearts, and the law of God written 
on them. 
It is of ufe, in ing this ſobje&, to obſerve 
the great difference between the effects aſcribed to 
fanclifying grace, and theſe gifts which are juſtiy 
. called che extraordinary gifts of the divine Spirit, 
ſuch as the gift of prophecy, of tongues, and other mi- 
4 racles. They have not a neceſſary connection with 
one another. As men may have true holineſs without 
| miraculous gifts; ſo it is evident from fcripture men 
Mt Have had theſe gifts without having true holineſs. Ba- 
laam propheſied, and ſeveral other ſcriptures ſuppoſe 
hat other bad men may have wrought miracles. Thus 
at the cloſe of our Saviour's ſermon on the Mount, 
Many will Jay to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not propheſied in thy name? and in thy name have 
caſt out devils ? and in thy name dane many wonder - 
ful works * And then will I profeſs unto them, I ne- 
ver knew you, depart from me ye that work iniquity *, 
Faul writing to the Corinthians, ſuppoſes ſome men 
might work miracles, which, becauſe they wanted © 
charity, would profit them nothing t. Theſe extra- 
ordinary gifts were great effects of God's goodneſs | 
and power. They were deſigned to confirm the gol- 
pel. But the ſcriptures adduced above ſhew that it 
as the inward ſanctifying work of the Spirit of God 


Match. vii. a2. 4 Cor. xili. 
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that made it effectual. The former ſort of opera- 


tions are more fit to beget aſtoniſhment : But the 
other are more neceſſary and more precious. The. 


| image of God is the moſt excellent effect of Is 


As the 3 gifts of God 8 Spirit were i 
neceſſary in the firſt age, ſo it was neceſſary the 
ſeripture ſhould make frequent mention of them. 


Hence ſome take occaſion to oppoſe the doctrine of 


grace, by general inſinuations that the ſcriptures 
which treat of che work of the holy Ghoſt are meant 
of theſe extraordinary gifts. General objections or 
bare aſſertions of that kind too oft dazzle the minds 
of the inconſiderate. But when men conſider par- 
ticularly and impartially the ſcriptures adduced to 
prove internal ſanctifying grace as an ordinary work 
of the divine Spirit, ocular inſpection into theſe 


paſſages may ſuggeſt irrefragable een againſt Fe, 
the miſinterpretation i in view. - 


It is a conſiderable difference in the circumſtan- 
ces of Chriſtians in the firſt age, and in the follow- 


ing ages of Chriſtianity, that the firſt age enjoyed 


theſe miraculous gifts which after ages want, If it 
were reafonable to ſuppoſe that in ſome ages there 
were leſs need of the inward operations of God's 

grace than in others; one would think it ſhould be 


in the firſt age which enjoyed ſo many peculiar out- 


ward advantages, So much the more unreaſonable 
it is to ſuppoſe, that tho' ſanctifying grace was neceſ- 
ſary when miraculous gifts ſubſiſted, when theſe 


ceaſed, ſanctifying grace was ſuperfluous. 


There 4s no imaginable pretence, for reſtriting 


| the promiſes concerning inward ſanctifying grace,to. 
Chriſtians of the apoſtolical age: but that it was to 
them the De wre were firſt directed. 
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For thi Md zessen men might reſtrict to the fame 


age the other promiſes, precepts and various inſtruc 
tions contained in the ſame writings. Theſe writ- 
ings do not always annex to every inſtruction a parti- 


cular declaration concerning its univerſal and per- 
petual uſe in the church, This is for the moſt part 
underſtood, and there are good plain rules for diſ- 
tinguiſhing between a few things that were EXtraor- 
dinary and temporary, and things in which all ages 
of the church are equally intereſted. The promiſes, 
the precepts and directions relating to ſanctifying 


grace, the means and effects of it, are evidently of this- 


laſt fort: And they who 'afferr the contrary may” 
with equal reaſon extend their aſſertion to the o- 


ther ſcripture inſtructions concerning che chief 
parts and cauſes of ſalvation. 


But befides theſe general conſiderations, it; is 'pro- 
per to obſerve, that in the ſcriptures which treat of 
the ſanctifying work of God's Spirit, there are evi- 
dent aſſertions concerning the continuance of it in 
all ages. There is a remarkable divine promiſe to· 
this purpoſe in the fifty ninth of Tfaiah, which treats: 
of God's coveriant. As for me, this is my covenant” 
with them, ſaith the Lord, my Spirit that is upon 
thee, and my words which 1 have put in thy mouth, 
foall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth 
of thy ſeed, nor out 'of the mouth of thy ſeeds feed, ſaith: 
the Lord, from henceforth and for ever. As the 
foregoing context ſpeaks of Zion or God's church, 
and of the Redeemer's coming to Zion, ſo it is evi- 
dent the text itſelf promiſes,that both God's Spirit“ 


and his word hall continue in his true church for 


- g * * 


it is plainly implied that the le bleſng 1 is a ve- 


ry effentral part of it. In like manner the defcription 
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of the new covenant in Jeremiah, begins with the 


promiſe of God's fanctifying grace, putting his law 


in men's inward parts and writing it in their hearts: 
And nothing is more ſtrongly inculcated concern- 


ing that covenant in other ſcriptures, than that it is 
everlaſting and will never. depart. Thus both the 


Old and new Teſtament ſhew that ſanctifying grace 


is the ordinary work of the Spirit of God in all 
ages. It deſerves particular conſideration that both 
theſe parts of the word of God ſpeak of more a- 


bundant meaſures of the Holy Ghoſt, as one of the 


chief diſtinguiſhing privileges of the New Teſtament 
diſpenſation. This is one main reaſon why it is, cal · 


led the miniſtration of the Spirit“. This makes it 


more ſurprizing that any learned men ſhould ima- 
gine that, ſetting aſide the primitive times, this ine - 
ſtimable privilege ſhould be denied to all ages of 
the New Teſtament church. 5 
Some who own an inward and ordinary work of 
ſanctifying grace deny that it has any infallible ef- 


| ficacy for producing the good effects for which it is 
| deſigned : or for reſtoring and preſerving the divine | 


image. They own a divine operation giving men 


a power to turn to God: They own that the grace 


of God works good impreflions and good motions 


Which have a tendency that way. But they main-. 


tain that divine grace always leaves men ſo far to 
themſelves, that after all that the Spirit of God 


works on their hearts; they may continue as void 


of faith and holineſs as before, or they may reſiſt 


the calls of God's mercy in the gofpel as obſtinately 
as ever. This is the meaning of many writers who 


aſſert that all ſanctifxing grace is reſiſtible. If there 


are ſome who give that term a better meaning, the 


a 


— 


— 
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following arguments are not deſigned againſt Wen- 
When men are ſaid to reſiſt the grace of God, it can”. 
not be underſtood as if any creatures could, pro- 
-perly ſpeaking, reſiſt God's Almighty power. To 
ſuppoſe divine power Almighty and yet reſiſtible, is 
a manifeſt inconſiſtency. 'The meaning, therefore of 
reſiſting the Grace or Spirit of God' is, that men re- 
fuſe to comply with the revealed will of God, notwith- 
ſtanding good motions and impreffions produced by 
his grace, tending: to incline them to a compliance. 
If there are queſtions about divine grace that are 
but mere fpeculations and of no importance in prac- 
tice, it is certaim that the queſtion about the effica- 
ey of grace, is not of that number. It is of conſe- 
quence to know whether we are warranted to ſeek 
that grace, that ſhall effectually take away all that 
_ reſiſtance, which the depravity of man's heart makes 
to the revealed will of God. In the goſpel, God 
calls us to partake of eternal redemption and ſalva - 
tion by faith in his Son, and to turn from ſin to 
God with our whole hearts. To refiſt and reject 
this divine call, is, according to ſcripture,the higheſt 
contempt of divine goodneſs and of divine autho- 
rity; to comply with it, is our chief duty and inte- 
reſt. It i is certainly of great importance to know” 
whether we are warranted to ſeek from God the 
greateſt, the moſt neceſſiry . we can ſeek 
from him. ; 
It is agreed on all hands that there are divine ope- 
_ ritions producing good motions and impreſſions, % 
Which may be and which too oft are reſiſted. _It is 
agreed that many good impreſſions which are not 
effectual for mens actual converſion to God, may 
be ſubſervient to it, and may prepare men for it. 
Yea, where divine grace effectually inclines mens 
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: hearts to:comply with the divine call, the compli- 5 


ance with the will of God is not abſolutely perfect; 
otherwiſe men would be perfect in faith and holineſs. 


Some of the molt zealous aſſerters of efficacious 
grace, on chat where reſiſtance to the divine will is 


hindered or removed, it may be ſaid in ſome ſenſe 


that the power of reſiſting is not removed. There is 
in the faculties of a ſinner's ſoul a power of doing 


many bad things which the reſtraints of God's pro- 


vidence, or grace of his Spirit, effectually hinder. 


The moſt eminent ſaints cannot pretend that even 
after their converſion they always fully comply with 
the good motions of God's Spirit. Where there is 
a defect of compliance, it may be ſaid there is ſome 


ſort of reſiſtance. It is therefore on good grounds 


that they who aſſert the real efficacy of grace, for 
reſtoring and . promoting the divine image, inſtead 


of affecting to uſe the ambiguous term irreſiſtible, 


chuſe rather to call divine ſanctifying grace inſuper- 


able or invincible. To aſſert theefficacy of grace, 
s to aſſert, that we are warranted, in ſeripture, to 
ſeek not only ſuch grace as ſhall produce impreffi- 


ons of a good tendency, or a mere power of turning 
holy, but ſuch grace as ſhall produce holineſs itſelf, 
raking away the averſion or reſiſtance of the heart 


to the divine will, and determining it to a ſincere 
compliance. What ground there is for this branch 


of the doctrine of grace, in the ſcriptures which 
treat of that ſubject, may, appear ia ſome meaſure 
from the following obſervations. 

Ins the firſt place, it is proper to reflect here on 
what was hinted before about the meaning of re- 


fiſting divine, grace, as It is explained by the peo 


ple who refuſe to aſcribe to it an inſuperable effica- 


. Ti is to reſiſt the, call of God i in che goipel, 
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which requires faith, repentance and univerſal holi- 
neſs. To reſiſt divine grace is, according to this ex- 
plication, to continue in impenitence and alienation 
from the life of God. Now the effect of convert- 
ing and ſanctifying grace is to take away theſe evils. 
To reſiſt the call of the goſpel is, according to Tcrip- 
ture, to have a heart of ſtone. The ſcripture 
teaches us, that the grace of God takes away the heart 
of ſtone and gives a heart of fleſh, This proves that 
there are operations of the divine Spirit which take 
ry the reſiſtance of the heart to the will of God. 
They who oppoſe the doctrine of effectual grate, 
own, as was obſerved before, divine operations giving 
che ſoul power and ability to turn to God. Their 
main objections are againſt operations determining ö 
the will or governing principles and inclinations of 
the ſoul. But the prevalent inclinations and diſpo- : 
Ktions of the ſoul are the very things which the ſcrip- | 
ture calls the heart: And the ſcriptures above adduc- ! 
ed ſhew that the heart is the main thing on which 
the efficacy of 'grace is exerted. To give a new 
heart is to give prevalent holy inclinations and diſ- 
poſitions to comply with the will of God. Accor- | 
_ dingly we are told that God Almighty works to will 
and to do, and that his people are a willing people | 
in the day of his power. Theſe and the like ex | 
preſſions plainly denote the removal of unwilling- 1 
neſs or reſiſtance; and a ſufficiency of power and 
intrinſic efficacy in the 1 OT of divine grace 
for that effect. | 
It may give farther light to this ſubject, to OY n 
der the nature of chat holineſs, which, according to 
— Leripture,is the effect of the Grace of the Holy Ghoſt. 
It does not conſiſt merely in a power to obey God 
without real prevalentinclinggion to it. According to 
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ſeripture and Fea? holineſs conſiſts chiefly i in the 
* rooted prevalent inclinations and affections of the 
heart. Love is the un of the law and the 
end of the commandment. The ſcriptures do not 
aſcribe to the grace of God merely a power to be- 
lieve, to repent, to love and obey God: They a - 
ſcribe to it, theſe excellent effects themſelves. They 
do not leave room for ſinners to boaſt that they are 
only beholden to God for good abilities, and that they 
are beholden for their good inclinations to themſelves. 
The operations of God's grace are repreſented in 
ſcripture as inclining mens hearts to God's teſtimo- 
nies, and cauſing them to walk in his ſtatutes. Such 
expreſſions plainly denote, that the divine operati- 
ons to which men are beholden for converſion and 
ſpiritual life, are of ſuch efficacy as to have an infal- 
lible connexion with the effects aſcribed to them. 
This may be further confirmed from the ſcripture. . 
account of the greatneſs of the power exerted in 
them. The obſervations formerly made on this ſab- · 
Jef, ſhew that the energy of grace is ſufficient to 
 overpower the obſtinate reſiſtance the finner's heart 
made formerly to the divine call; and that i it muſt | 
triumph over all oppoſition: Wenn | 
Whereas the view that has been kn Kicker 5 


of the ſcripture doctrine of grace is ſomewhat ge 15 


neral; there are ſome ſpecial branches of it which 
require more-particular conſideration becauſe of the 
particular prejudices entertained againſt them. Of 
this number is the doctrine concerning an ordina- 
ry work of the Spirit of God enlightening men's 
minds. Some of the ſcriptures which contain that 


; doctr ine have been already mentioned. But vari- 


ous objections are advanced againſt deducing ſuch a 
doctrine from theſedcriptures, or any others that Are 
Aa 
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brought for the proof of it. Sometimes it is pre- 
tended that theſe ſcriptures are only meant of the 
external revelation of the goſpel, common to the 
body of Chriſtians ; ſometimes that they are meant 
pf extraordinary n. of the Spirit of God ia 
which the body even of real Chriſtians is not con- 
cerned. It is on ſuch grounds that the doctrine of 
an ordinary-inward work of . enlightening grace is 
oppoſed. What force there is in ſuch objections a- 
gainſt that doctrine, will appear by a few remarks on 
ſome of the chief ſcripture teſtimonies on which it 
is founded. 5 
When our ee ſays chat all who ſhould come 
to him would be taught of God, it is evident that 
he ſpeaks of a divine teaching that is ordinary and 
common to all real Chriſtians. The teaching he 
ſpeaks of, can be no more extraordinary than co- 
ming to him, or believing on him. It is no leſs e- 
vident that the teaching he ſpeaks of. muſt be ſome- 
thing elſe than the external teaching of God's word: 
For he adds, that all who ſhould be thus taught would 
come to him. It is manifeſt therefore that he ſpeaks 
of a teaching which has a certain connection with 
true faith, which cannot be ſaid of outward inſtruc · 
tion; and he ſpeaks of a teaching that is neceſſary 
in order to faith, which cannot be ſaid of any of 
theſe extraordinary Privileges or gifts which are pe- 
culiar to a few, and in which the body 0 Chrifti- : 
ans is not concerned. 
When Chriſt exhorts the 118 to accept of | 
eye ſalve to anoint their eyes that they might ſce*, 
| He ſpeaks to a people who enjoyed the outward light 
of the goſpel already; and therefore he docs not 
mean merely outward inſtruction: And ſeeing 5 
| * Rev, i iii. 1% | 5 


himſelf in the goſpel that is meant. 


1 John ii. 27. 
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makes this kind offer to all that people, this proves 


that the bleſſing he offers is not to be reckoned a- 
mong the extraordinary gifts of the divine Spirit. 


| Phe like obſervations are evidently applicable to va- 
rious other ſcriptures which treat of the ſame ſub · 
ject. Thus Paul prays in behalf of the Epheſians, 


notwithſtanding of their enjoying the outward reve- 
lation of the goſpel already; that the God of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt would give them the Spirit of 
wiſdom and revelation in the knowledge of him; 
the eyes of their underſtanding being enlightened, 
that they might know what is the hope of his calling 
and the riches of his inheritance in the ſaints, and 
the exceeding greatneſs of his power towards them 
that believe +, as alſo that. God would ſtrengthen 


them with might by his Spirit in the inner man — 


that they might comprehend with all ſaints, what is 
the breadth and length, and the depth and height, - 
and to know the love of Chriſt which paſſeth 'know- 
ledge. To the ſame purpoſe are the ſcriptures 


- which ſpeak of God's ſhining into the heart to give 


the light of the knowledge of his glory in the face of 
Jeſus Chriſt I; of his opening men's eyes to behold 
wonderful things out of his law 5, and of an anoint- 
ing from above which teacheth all things. | 

When our Saviour promiſes to all who love him 
and keep his commandments that he will come un- 


to them and maniſeſt himſelf to them J, it is plain 


that it is not merely the external manifeſtation of 
It is evident 
that he ſpeaks of a privilege that is peculiar to them 


who love and obey him: And the context ſhews he 


manifeſts himſelf otherwiſe to thoſe than to the reſt 


+ Eph. i. 19. and iii. 16, 18. 2 Cor, iv. 6. © Pſal. cxixe 
John ziv. 21. :, 
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of. the world. It is no leſs evident that the 1 
he fpcaks of cannot be reckoned among the extra · 
ordinary gifts peculiar to a few, and which the bo- 
dy of ſincere Chriſtians are not concerned in. His 
words import, that inward manifeſtations of the Re- 
deemer can no more be reſtricted to a few extraor- 
dinary perſons, than love and obedience to him: 
"Though: no doubt all n, n aa of N 
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true and falſe pretences to the Spirit of God, 
is of manifold uſe, both for vindicating the doQtrine 
of grace, and for directing us to a juſt improvement 
of it · , Becauſe ſo many people in all ages have ſo 
groſly impoſed on themſelves and others in their 
pPretences to divine communications; this is a main 
thing which ſome people make a handle of for juſtify- | 
ing their prejudices againſt all ſuch pretences in ge- 
neral. A due conſideration of the differences between 
the work of the divine Spirit, and the things falily. 
aſcribed-to him, will make it evident that theſe pre- 
Judices are without juſt foundation. To argue that 
there are no real operations of the Holy Ghoſt on 
the hearts of ſinners, becauſe many people deceive 
themſelves in pretending to ſuch things, is as un- 


reaſonable as to affirm that there is no true and ſin- 


cere holineſs in the world, becauſe there are ſo ma- 
ny * 
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mn treating of falſe pretences to the Spirit of God, 


it is needful firſt and chiefly to conſider falſe pre- 
tences to his ſanctifying grace. Pretences to his 
extraordinary gifts, ſuch as prophecy, miracles, and 


immediate inſpiration, are more rare and uncom- 
mon. It is proper to obſerve, that without pretend- 


Ing either to the extraordinary gifts of God's Spirit, 
or to his ſanctifying grace; a man may pretend to 


theſe things which are very fitly called common 0+ 


perations, that is, to ſuch good motions and impreſſi - ; 


ons from the Spirit of God, as may be found in the 
hearts of bad men, and which are of an excellent ten- 
dency, but are not duly complied with. As for thoſe 
who own. internal but not inſuperable and effectual 
grace; theyare, of all people in the world, moſt obliged 


to allow that men void of true holineſs, may truly 
_ pretend to inward operations of the holy Ghoſt, Ac. 


eording to them, there are no ordinary operations 


of the Spirit of God, but what men may reſiſt and 
defeat: That is, there are none but a man may be 
favoured-with,-and- m continue W rn 


and impiety. | 85 
If a man carry his pretences no higher than cheſt 
common operations, it is evident that ſuppoſing him 


to be in a miſtake, it is not of the moſt dangerous 
kind. A man who jfiſtly accuſes himſelf of reſiſt- 
ing good motions, which he has felt in his heart 


and conſeience, may be ſuppoſed to be miſtaken in 
aſcribing theſe motions to divine operation: But his 


error is far from being ſo dangerous as that of, a. 


man, who, without pretending to the holy Ghoſt, 


falſly pretends to holineſs itſelf ; and imagines he 


has attained to the image of God, without his grace. 


Fhere is the more need of confidering this, becauſe 
of the manner in- which ſome people treat of che 
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deluſions of ſelf-love in religion. They ſſ peak on 
that ſubject, as if the only moſt dangerous ſelf- de- 
| ceit, was falſe pretence to the Holy Ghoſt; whereas, 
indeed, the moſt dangerous deluſion is falſe pretence 
to holineſs itſelf, whether people aſcribe their at - 
tainments to the Holy Ghoſt or not. If a man faſly 
pretend to the image of God, his error cannot be 

the leſs ſinful or leſs hurtful, becauſe he does not a- 
 fcribe bis having the divine image to the Aer Spi- 
Fit. The groſſeſt Pelagianiſm by which a re- 
nounces all pretence to the inward efficacy of God s 


Spirit, and diſclaims all dependence and, obligations 


to it, carnot make his ſelf · deceit either innocent or 
leſs dangerous. It is rather the more dangerous, 
. becauſe there is the more ſelf-confidence and pre- 
ſumption in it: Self- confidence is acknowledged by 
all judicious moral writers to have a great tendency 
to ſelf-deceit in all caſes, but in none more than! in 
N che concerns of religion. | 
They who deny all 1 operations of the 
grace of God, muſt accuſe even thoſe who are en- 
dued with true holinefs, if they afcribe it to the 
Holy Ghoſt as chargeable with falſe pretences to 
divine communications. But they ought in all rea- 
fon to acknowledge that ſuch men's miſtake is far 
from being pernicious, The groſſeſt Pelagian ought 
to own, that if mens pretence to the divine image 
be juſt and true, tho' their pretenee to the divine 
Spirit as the cauſe of it, be falſe; theſe men cannot 
be ſuppoſed to be. excluded from the favour of 
God, merely becauſe | they at are guilty of afcribing 
too much to his grace. | 
In conſidering the differences between true and 
Falſe pretences to ſanctifying grace, it is not needful 
tor — our view to the ſeriptures above — 
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to prove chat holineſs, in all its Nn is the effeck 


of it. When once it is proved that the grace of 
God is the cauſe of true holineſs; all the fcriptures 


which explain. the nature and characters of true . 
holineſs, may be juſtly conſidered as e er of 


the work of the Holy Ghoſt. _ 
It is. evident from. ſcripture; and the eee of 


all ages, that many people who are void of true ho- 


lineſs, may have ſome reſemblances of the ſeveral 


parts of it, by which they may not only impoſe on 


others, but alſo. on themſelves: They may have re- 


femblances, not only of the outward. parts of it, or 

of external obedience, as it is ſaid of Herod. that he 
did many good things, but alſo of the inward good 
diſpoſitions whence it proceeds. They may have 
ſome ſorrow for fin, ſome kind of faith or belief, 
concerning the great truths of the goſpel, ſome ſort 
of delightful affections in the contemplation and 
worſhip of God, and kind affections towards men. 


By this means, people who want true holineſs, may 


have ſome appearances or reſemblances of faith and 
repentance, and of the lone we owe to 2 14 
our neighbours. 

In the firſt place, there are various ee in 
feripture, of appearances and reſemblances of re- 
pentance, in the hearts of the impenitent.” Cain and 
| Judas felt bitter remorſe, Saul wept aloud, Ahab 
was in heavineſs when rebuked for his wickedneſs, 
and Felix trembled. The Phariſees who lived in 
our Saviour's time, kept frequent faſts ; and ſo did 
their predeceſſors the hypocritical Jews “, whom L- 
faiah deſcribes as a people who mented to afflict 
their ſouls for their fins, and yet. continued in the 
| ee of chem; particularly in the ſins go ke 
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to righteouſneſs, charity and mercy. Thus, 
men have fear and: trembling, heavineſs and ſor - 
row, with weeping in conſidering their ſins, and yet 
neglect that fincere repentance which the ſcripture 
calls repentance unto life. In order to a right view: 
of the ſources of theſe and the like reſemblances of 
repentance,. and of: the differences between them 
and the good things they reſemble, it is ons: to 
conſider the following things. 8 
The affections which may be a. in mens: 
hearts in conſidering or confeſſing their ſins, or in 
devout exerciſes in general, may be divided into 
three ſorts. Firſt, There are ſome affections which 
are in their own nature evil and corrupt, ſuch as all 
affections contrary to the love we owe to God and 
our. neighbours. Secondly, There are others which 
may be called common good _ affeCtions, which are 


in their own nature good, and even neceſſary, tho*% 


not ſufficient in order to true holineſs; ſuch as a 
general deſire of: eſcaping future danidement, and 
of obtaining eternal happineſs, and of the Divine 
favour, as. the means of that happineſs; which de · 
ſire may be found in different degrees, in hearts 
void of true divine love. Thirdly, Sincere holy af- . 
fections, ſuch as all-the affections included in love 
to God. with our whole heart, and love to our 
neighbours as ourſelves-; and the affections, which, 
though they. may be diſtinguithed from divine love, 
have a neceſſary connection with it, ſuch as ſincere-- 
prevalent hatred of all fin, and ſuitable deſire of der 
liverance from it. 
It is obvious that the ſecond ſort of affeQi 

may produce various degrees of ſorrow for ſin, in 
hearts void of fincere love to God, But. there are | 
various characters which diſtinguiſh ſuch ſorrows 
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from true repentance. There is a 2 grest difference 
between that ſorrow. for ſin which flows, merely 
from fear of . puniſhment, and that ſorrow which 
flows from love to God and holineſs. A deep con- 
cern to eſcape the puniſhment of ſin, is in itſelf 
good and neceflary.. The fault in mens concern 
that way is in the defect, and not in the exceſs. | 
But as ſuch concern, and that fear which proceeds 
from it, may be found in hearts void of love to 
God and his laws; it is evident that ſuch. fear with - 
out love is not ſufficient to true holineſs, © Where 
a man's ſorrow for his ſin does not proceed from a 
love to God and his law, his ſorrow for ſin is with- 
out ſuitable hatred of it. A man may have ſtrong 
prevalent inclinations to Gam while mere ſelf makes 
him dread its conſequences ; and that dread may 
affect him in a very ſenſible manner... It is neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh between mere fear and ſorrow for ſin, 
and prevalent hatred of it; between hatred of fin 
itſelf, and mere hatred of the conſequences of it; 
and between the ſorrow for ſin that flows from the 
love of God and holineſs, and that which n on: 
ly from ſome inferior principle. | 
It is proper alſo to obſerve that e js a 8 
difference between that dejection of ſpirit and ve: 
morſe of | conſcience which is involuntary, and in 
which mens minds are, as it were, merely paſſive ; 
and that voluntary ſelf- abaſement for ſin, which 
equally implies a ſincere defire of Se from 
it, and of a ſuitable contrition of ſpirit on the account. 
of it. Some of the ſcripture inſtances above adduced 
ſerve to illuſtrate this. It is evident chat the heart 
of Felix was pierced, with a ſenſe of the evil of his 
Gns, againſt his will. Accordingly, he deſired the 
* «hols diſcourſe bad n his conſciopees | 
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to go away for that time; and though he ſpoke of 


calling for him at a more convenient time, it does 


not appear he was in good earneſt. He did not want 
to be delivered from his ſins, but from his convicti- 
ons. On the other hand, the ſelf abaſement of a 
ſincere penitent is voluntary. For the ſame reaſon 
that he hates his fin, he loves repentance. Not only 
his heart is reconciled to it, but he is deſirous of 
more and more ef it. Thus the Pſalmiſt *, I. ſuid 
I will confeſi my tranſgreſſions unto the Lord ; I ac- 


knowledge my tranſgrefſion ; and my ſin is ever before 
55 And in Job, That which. I know not, teach thou | 


V IT have done iniquity, I will do ſo no more. 
Tho a man be voluntary in his ſorrow and ſal. 


abafement for fin; he may be ſo partial as to neglect: 


ſome eſſential parts of it. There is a great differ- 
ence between ſorrow or even hatred of ſome parti - 


cular tranſgreſſions, and ſincere prevalent grief and: 


hatred of all our fins. Ahab was in heavineſs for 
his cruelty to Naboth, Saul for his cruel ingratitude 
to David, and Judas for his horrid treachery. But 


theſe men were not at pains te get their hearts pe- 
netrated with a due ſenſe of the evil of all their ſins. 


It. may be objected, that even the moſt eminent pe · 
nitents do not attain to a perfect knowledge and re · 
membrance of all their ſins, without exception. But 


in anſwer to this, it is certain that true penitents 


are deeply aſſected with the ſeveral: chief parts of 
their depravity and corruption. They have broken 
hearts and contrite ſpirits, or fincere grief and ha- 
tred of all the evils that hinder ſuitable love to God 


and men, of all their corrupt eee lhordioge 


affections. _. 
The hypocritical Jon, who are deſcribed by I- 


| Gaiab. as a people who pretended to afflict their ſouls. | 


* Pf. 32 Pf. 53. 
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For their ſins, probably did not wholly neglect all 


manner of confeſſion and ſorrow for ſin: But ſince 
they continued in the ſins that are contrary to 


righteouſneſs and mercy, either they did not mourn 


for theſe ſins at all, or at leaſt they wanted that ſor- 


ro for fin that determines the heart to forſake it. 


It is poſſible they might be ſo blinded, by covetouſ- 
neſs and ſelf flattery, that they were not ſenſible of 


- theſe particular evils. It is probable this may have 


been alſo the caſe with the hypocritical Phariſees, 


Seeing they kept frequent faſts, it is likely they 
mourned for ſome ſins. But ſeeing they neglected 
the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, 


and the love of God; it is likely they were not in 


any tolerable meaſure affected with the ſins contra- | 
ry to theſe duties. | 


Partial views of the law of God, and of the evils ; 
of our own hearts and lives, in comparing them 
with that divine ſtandard, are a principal ſou ce of 
fſelf-deceit in religion. The influence of ſuch par - 
.tiality is ſo noxious and ſo extenſive, that it will be 


needful frequently to reflect upon it in the preſent 


inquiry. Falſe pretence to the ſanctifying grace of 


the holy Ghoſt, ſuppoſes falſe pretence to holineſs 


ſelf. This neceſſarily implies that men have falſe 
or defective notions of the rules of holineſs, or 3 
their own hearts and lives, or of both. Tho' mens 


notions of the general rules of holineſs, be in the 


main juſt and right, ſelf-flattery may make them 


commit very eſſential errors in the application of 
them; or in trying themſelves by them. They may 


miſtake a partial re formation for univer ſal holineſs, 
When men reſt ſatisfied with a reformation that la- 
bours under eſſential defects, this evidently ſuppoſes 
Proportionable defects in their acknowledgments 


_ eaſily made ſenſible of the evils of the firſt ſort now 
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and convittions of fin. Partial convictions of fin 


ſpread their bad influence through all other endea- 
vours and attainments in religion. They make men 


partial in their applications for pardoning mercy and 


ſanctifying grace, and in their purpoſes and endea- 


vours after obedience, It is evident that groſs par- 


tiality in religion is a main thing in the ſcripture- 
characters of hypocriſy. It is a chief part of the 
charge againſt the hypocritical Phariſees. While 
they, in what they did well, were very exact about 
ſome things enjoined by the divine law, they left o- 
ther things undone that were even of greater im · 


| portance. 


If partial Gen fin. and FEY be a main tiule 


of falſe prerences to the ſeveral parts of holineſs; 
they have in a ſperial manner, a great influence on 


falſe pretences to repentance. Men may oft-times 
mourn for ſome ſins which they can hardly avoid 


being in ſome meaſure ſenſible of; while pride and 


ſelf-love render them inexcuſably blind and inſenſi- 


dle as to other fins no leſs dangerous. It is a very 


uſeful diviſion the apoſtle makes of all depravity, in- 
to filthineſs of the fleſh and of the ſpirit, There is 
good ground to interpret the firſt expreſſion as meant | 
of the various branches of ſenſuality, and the ſecond | 
of all the evils that may be diſtinguiſhed from it; ſuch | 
as pride, malice, covetouſneſs, and the like. Some 


ba ve juſtly obſerved, that men who have any man- 


ner of concern about religion, are oft · times more 


mentioned, than of the ſecond. The obſervation is 
founded on the ſcripture account of the hypocritical 
Phariſees. It is evident, that pride, malice, and co- 


_ . vetouſiieſs were their predominant fins. At the 
ſame time, they ſcemed to have "op at a diſtance 
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= from groſs ſenſuality, and to have affected an un · 
common auſterity. It ſeems to have been owing to 
this artifice that they acquired the character of the 
ſtricteſt ſe of the Jews: While they impofed not 
only on others but on themſelves. Such inſtances 
of ſelf-deceit are too frequent in all ages. This may 
partly be accounted for by conſidering ſome of the 
moſt obvious differences between the various 
branches of ſenſuality, and the other fins above 
mentioned. The former are leſs capable of eſcaping 
obſeryation ; or of diſguiſing themſelves under any 
good appearance; whereas the latter are more ſub- 
tile, more blinding, and leſs eaſily decerned, where 
ſelf-love is predominant. 'The more dangerouſly 
ſtupid muſt they be, whoſe conſciences charge them 
with groſs ſenſuality, and yet are not alarmedaat it. 
Yet notwithſtanding of this, it is evident that thre | 
other evils, called the fins of the ſpirit, where they 
are predominant, are no leſs inconſiſtent with true 
Holineſs than ſenſuality itſelf. | 
Tho' a man who has been very partial and de- 
fective in his acknowledgments of ſin, come to hare - 
more extenſive views, and more extenſive ſorrow 
for ſin; yet if all this does not produce ſome ſin- 
cere prevalent inclinations to forſake bis fins, his 
pretences to repentance are ill- founded. Though 
confeſſion of fin be exceeding neceflary ; yet the 
ſcripture, on good grounds, directs us to diſtinguiſh | 
between confeſſion of fin and forſaking of it. All 
the good affections and diſpoſitions included in re- 
pentance, that can e diſtinguiſhed from a-prevalent 
inclination'to turn from ſin to God, muſt conſpire 
to ſtrengthen that inclination and to oppoſe what - 
ever claſhes with it. It will be afterwards confider - 
ed how! impenitent finners may excite in themſelves 
Sn 
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ſeveral paſſions, in various devout exerciſes, and 
particularly in confefling of ſin: It is ſufficient o 
obſerve at preſent, that whatever theſe paſſions be, 
or however they are raiſed, while men want love to 
God and holineſs. with their whole hearts, and that 
. prevalent hatred of fin which is connected with it, 
their pretences to repentance are falſe and ill 
grounded. ö ; 

The differences between true 1 od 
. Falſe appearances of it, will be farther . illuſtrated, 
in conſidering divine faith and love, with which true 
repentance. has a neceſſary connexion. From what 


: As ſaid, it appears that theſe differences are far from 
being inconſiderable or indiſcernible. The ſincere 


penitent has in the main juſt views of God's law, 


and of his own ſins in. heart. and life. He has a real 


_propenſity to habitual ſelf· abaſement for them: They 


Are the objects, not only of his ſorrow, but alſo of 


Bis chief hatred, and his -hatr ed of- ſin flows from 
Nincere love to God. | 

In the next place, it is evident 5 ſeripture 1 
experience, that people void of true holineſs, may 
Have ſome. reſemblance of faith in the Lord Jeſus, 


Chriſt. But it is ſtill neadful to remember, that 


accorging to ſcripture, true and ſincere faith has. a 
connexion, with holineſs and ſalvation. Thus, the 
en ſpeaking of. Chriſt, tell us, that as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the 
ons of God, even to them that believe on bis name*, 
"and that Cod fo loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whoſeever believeth in. him, 
ſhould nat periſh ; but have everlaſting life +. Not- 


- withſtanding of this, the ſcripture ſpeaks ſometimes 
ol a ſort of faith that is found in the hearts of the im- 


John i. 2. John ü. 16. 
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itent. Thus the apoſtle James treats at TIO length 


of ſome ſelf-deceivers, who valned themſelves on a 


faith without works, which according to the apoſtle, 


is dead; being alone“. We read of many im Je- 


ruſalem who believed in the name of Chriſt, when 


they ſaw his miracles, to whom notwithſtanding 


Chriſt would not commit himſelf, becauſe he knew 
all men . We are told that even Simon Magus be- 
lieved when he ſaw the miracles performed by Philip. 
The parable of the ſower in Luke viii. x 3. carries-this 
matter ſtill ſomewhat farther. There it is ſaid, that 
they on the rock, are they who when they hear, re- 


ceive the word with joey: but it is added, and theſe 


have no root, who for a while believe, and in time, 
temptation fall away. The ſcripture teaches us that 
a main thing belenging to the nature of faith is truſt 
in God, founded on his- word. "Fhe prophet Iſaiah 
fpeaks of ſome hypocritical Iſraelites who had ſome 
reſemblance of this truſt. He ſays, they called them- 
Alber of the holy city, and nen themſelves upon the 5, 
= of TIfraett. 

TFhefe and other evipthech Brew: that'men may 
Have ſeveral reſemblances of faith, by which they 


may impoſe on themſelves. But there are various 


characters which diſtinguiſh true faith from theſe 
falſe ' appearances, Men may give ſome aſſent to 
the goſpel, and their faith in the mean time labour 
under eſſential defects, as to its extent, as to the 
root it has in the ſoul, the ends propoſed by the va- 
rious actings of it, and the impreſſions which the 


| objects of faith make upon the heart. 


In the firſt place, it is evident that a man may 


entertain ſome belief of Chriſt's divine miſſion, 
without owning the principal ends of it; and parti - 


| James ii. 17. 26. f. John iii. 24. f Ifaiah * 2. 
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cularly without acknowledging the ſovereign wa} in- 


comprehenſible love, mercy, and grace of God in 


_ redemption, by Chriſt's blood. And yet the whole 
tenor of ſcripture · doctrine on this head ſhows, that 


it is on this redemption that ſincere faith muſt fix the 


Chhriſtian's heart, his truſt and confidence; as being 
the only ſolid relief from all his fears, and founda- 


tion of his hopes: Not only a very great but abſo- 
lutely the greateſt manifeſtation of God's glory, and 


chief gift of his mercy; and conſequently a rich 

- ſource of the ſtrongeſt motives to love and obe- 
dience. Notwithſtanding of this, the apoſtle, in 

| writing to the Galatians, plainly intimates to them, 
* that there were Judaizing Chriſtians among them, 


who, though they own Chriſt's miſſion, made his 


death to be in vain, and fruſtrated the grace of 


God. And there is too much ground to believe 
that theſe Judaizing a have had their tus: 


cellors in all ages. 


Ia the next place, it is iſa that a Laney: may 


acknowledge redemption, and apply to the mercy. 


of God in the blood of his Son, for the remiflion of 


| ſins, without applying. ſincerely for the ſanctifica - 


tion of heart and life. This was the defect of the 
Solifidians,as they are called, whom the apoſtle James. 
ſpeaks of, as a people who had a ſort of faith which, 


being without works, was dead. It is evident that 


this is not the faith by which according to Scripture 


+ ſinners believe to the ſaving of their ſouls “. True. 


faith muſt give due acceptance to the true and faith - 


ful ſaying that Jeſus Chriſt came to ſave ſinners; 
and it is an excellent deſcription we have of that fal 


vation, when we are told that he ſaves his people 


from their ſins. Sincere faith muſt embrace the 


He 


| g 6 EIS. 
* | gracious offers of the goſpel, where the Redeemer 
in is propoſed to us, as made of God to us, wiſdom, 
le KK righteouſneſs, ſanctif cation, and redemption *. The 
at ſinner who continues in his ſins, rejects theſe offers: 
ie And while he does ſo, he neglects that which is 
g called the end of our faith, the ſalvation ef the ſoul. 


a-. SGanctification is not merely a principal part of ſal . 
* vation and happineſs; but that to which all- the o: 
4 ther parts are ſubſervient. Sanctifying grace, as well 
h as pardoning mercy, is an effential part of the Re- 
e- deemer's purchaſe; and. as both theſe bleſſings are the 
in. ends of Chriſt's blood; ſo both of them muſt be the 
n, ends of the various actings of: that faith which the. 
n, apoſtle calls faith in Chriſt's blood. Sincere faith in 
is | acknowledging redemption, and embracing Chriſt's 
of K mediation, muſt diſpoſe the heart to aim habitual- 
ve ly at the great ends of it. And ſeeing the ends of 
= [| Chriſt's-giving himſelf for us, and of his whole me- 
. diation, is to redeem us from our iniquities, and 
ay puriſie us to - himſelf a peculiar people, zealous. of 
cy. good works: in reinſtating us in God's favour, to 
of: reſtore in us his image, which is a chief effect of it; 
A- to bring us to conformity to God and holineſs, and 
he true happineſs in the enjoyment of him; or, as this 


s whole matter is brieſſy expreſſed in ene ſtile, 
h. to ſave us from ſin, and to bring us to God; unleſs 
lat theſe great ends of Chriſt's mediation be the ends of 
re of our acting of faith in him, we have not that faith 
ue concerning which it. is . ſaid that he who believes 
bs has paſſed from death to life, 

In the mean time it is fit to obſerve, that — ſelf- 


* N Sagolnen who continues in his ſins, and yet pretends 
le to faith in the Redeemer, may indeed i imagine that 
= bf receives the Redeemer, by, faith, not only for re- 


* + Cor, i. 30, 5 
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miſſion, but alſo for ſanctiſication. Perhaps chere 
are not very many, who have any tolerable know- 


 Icdge of Chriſtanity, who do not own that theſe 


things are really mfeparable. But, as was obſerved 
before, through the deluſions of pride and ſelf-flat- - 
tery people may loſe the benefit of general truths, 
by a wrong and partial application of them. The 
ſelf⸗deceiver imagines that he receives Chriſt for 
fanCtification, becauſe he is at ſome pains to apply. 
for his grace, and to have ſome kind of dependance 


on it for holineſs of heart and life, according to his 


falſe and partial apprehenſions of it. But ſince his 
apprehenſions of it labour under ſo eſſential defects, 
his faith is not that faith which works by love, and 
puriſies the heart; and therefore it is not what the 
ſcripture ealls Fairh NC 
In conſidering theſe characters of ſincere faith, | 
which relate to the ends of it; it is not ſufficient to- 
_ conſider ſanctification in general, It is needful to re- 
member that it is a chief part of ſanctification, to 
have hearts diſpoſed to glorify the divine perfections, 
ſuitably to the various manifeſtations of them in which 
we have acceſs to acknowledge or contemplate them. 
But though our praiſes ſhould extend to all God's 
works, and to his favours to other ereatures, it is 
vident we are chiefly obliged to acknowledge the 05 
Line excellencies as diſplayed in theſe divine works, 
in which we ourſelves are more immediately con- 
_ cerned, As therefore it is a main end of knowing 
and believing the truths of natural religion, that 
we may honour God's perfections ſhining in crea- 
tion and providence; ſo the deſign of knowing and 
| believing the peculiar truths of the goſpel, is to ho- 
nour his perfections ſhining in the works of redemp- 
uton and. grace, If our hearts are not ſincerely diſ- 


een * 
„ "I: : 
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; oled to * with this defign of the Goſpel, our 


faith is not that faith which receives the love of 


the truth. The evil of Atheiſm - conſiſts in mens 
denying or not acknewledging their obligations to 
the Firſt Cauſe, as the Author of our being, and of. 
all the good we enjoy or expect. The evil of un ; 


belief in rejecting the Goſpel, is mens not acknow- 


ledging and honouring aright the ſovereign mercy 


and*graceof God in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as the 


| ſource of the ſalvation and happineſs- of ſinners. 


It is obvious that men may give ſome aſſent to 


the Goſpel, while their hearts do not thus comply 


with the deſign of it: They may have ſome fpecu- 
lative belief of the reality of the things revealed in 
the Goſpel, without juſt views of the glory and ex- 
cellency.of them. They may even have ſome con- 


eern about the various parts of ſalvation which 


Chriſt has purchaſed ; without due complacency and 


| eſteem of his mediation itſelf, Yer, it is evident, 
from the whole tenor of ſeripture-doctrine on that 
head, that a main character of fincere faith is, a 
_ tranſcendent eſteem and complacency of foul in 

__ Chriſt's mediation, as a moſt amiable manifeſtation _ 


of the glory and grace of God in the ſalvation of 
ſinners, As this is a point of. conſiderable, of very 
great importance, it is proper to hint at ſome of the 
proofs of it- It may be proved from the ſcripture 


account of the ends. of faith itſelf, and its principal 


objects, as alſo the chief cauſe and chief actings of 


ie. When the apoſtle Paul ſpeaks to the Epheſians; 
of God's gracious purpoſes concerning the ſalvation 
of ſianers by his Son, and of that faith which is the 


great means of falvation, he teaches that the end of 


theſe things is, that we may be to the praiſe of the 
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glory of. God by truſting in Chriſt #, particularly, 

that we may be to the praiſe of the glory of his 
grace, or that he may ſhiew forth, and conſequent - 
ly, that we may acknowledge the exceeding riches of 


haus grace in his kindneſs in Chriſt, The ſame apoſtle 


ſpeaks of the work of faith wrought with power, 
and ſays that the end of it is, that · the name 10k the 
Lord Chriſt may be glorified in us. 
There are ſeveral ſcriptures wherein the . 
deſcribe the ſuperlative eſteem which they had them- 
ſelves of Chriſt's.mediation. It is evident that ſuch 
ſcriptures ought not to be conſidered as containing 
merely deſcriptions of their faith and love, but alſo 
as containing patterns of ours. Paul tells us he was 
determined to know nothing elſe but Chriſt and 
him crucified, chat he gloried in nothing elſe, and 
that he e all things elſe loſs. Though other 
| Gncere Chriſtians come far ſhort of this Apoſtle, yet 
all are under the ſame obligations in the main, to 
honour the mediation of Chrift with their whole 
hearts. Accordingly, we are told. in general, that to 
them who believe he is precious, or, as the words 


- ſo rendered imports, honourable ; that to them he 


is the power and wiſdem of God, and that i in glor 
rying they glory only in the Lordi 28 

Theſe and the like ſcriptures, ſhew the ner 
| of a tranſcendent eſteem of the mediation of Chriſt, 
as a bright diſplay of God's glory in our ſalvation, 
This may be farther confirmed and explained from 
| ſome of the principal ſcripture commendations of it. 
Unleſs theſe commendations or declarations of its 
| excellency, make, in ſome meaſure a due impreſſion 
on our hearts, we neglect a main part and main de- 


5 ſign of the Goſpel. Some ſcriptures commend! the 
| _* Eph. 1. 13. rer i 7 x Corr i. 317 
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| Of Divine Grace; mw. 321 
work of de as a tranſcendent manifeſtation 5 
of the divine perfections in general; it is of that 


bleſſed work the apoſtle is writing to the Coloſſians, 


when he ſpeaks of the glory of that myſtery which 
was manifeſted: to them, and which he ſays was 


Chriſt in them the hope of glory. Other ſcrip- 


tures make particular mention of ſeveral divine 
perfections ſhining in that divine work with peculiar 


luaſtre; ſuch as divine juſtice, power and wiſdom, 


but eſpecially, myſterious love, mercy. and conde - 


ſcenſion to ſinners. Thus we are taught, that by the 
propitiation in Chriſt's blood, God declares his 


righteouſneſs in the remiſſion of fins; that he may 


be juſt, and the juſtifier of him. who believeth i in 
Jeſus; ; that to them who are called (as in the ſerip - 


ture above-mentioned) Chriſt is the power and wiſ- 
dom of God; that herein is love, herein is the love 


of God manifeſted; in this God commends his love 
and ſhews furth the exceeding riches of his grace, 


His rich- mercy and great love wherewith he loved 
us, even love whoſe heighth, depth, lengch and ': 


breadth, ſurpaſs our knowledge. | 
It is evident, that our eſteem of .Chriſt's. 1 Ag 1 


tion ſhould be in ſome meaſure ſuitable to the Goſ- : 
pel declarations: of its excellency, This is plainly 


implied in the ſeripture account of the cauſe of faith, 
and of its chief actings and influence. When God 


the Author of faith ſhines into the heart; we are 


told that he gives the knowledge of his glory in the 


face of Jeſus Chriſt. We are more particulacly di- 


rected to ſeek: God's Spirit to ſtrengthen us in the 
inner man, that we may know the love of Chriſtf. 


As to the chief actings and influence of faith, a life 


of faitk working by love, is deſeribed by. beholding 
| EO iy. 4- "© . iii. 18. 9. 
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the glory of che Bord; fo as to be changed i into the 
_ ſame image as by the ſpirit of the Lord“. Theſe 
words are meant of that glory of the Bord 
which is more clearly revealed under the New Teſ- 
tament; that is to fay, the gtory of the Lord i in re- 
| demption. * 
Phe ſeriptures which ien the nature of holi- 
elk; and the work of the Holy Ghoſt, ſhew, that 
divine love is the chief part of the divine image. 
To love God with all our heart and ſoul, is to obey 
.. _- the firſt and great commandment of his law. And 
| therefore, when it is ſaid that the end of the com- 
' - mandment is love out of a pure heart, and a good 
fonſeience, and faith unfeigned t, tho love to our 
neighbours is by no means to- be excluded, it is to 
the love of God that this is chieffy applicable. Yet 
it is certain, that men void of divine love may im- 
poſe upon themſelves by various refemblances of 
that holy diſpoſition of ſoul. Without love to God 
with the whole heart, men may have ſome delight 
in devout contemplation of 'him, ſome defires after 
his favour and approbation, xith various hopes and. 
fears, j Joys e ohh wes reſult from ſuch de- 5 
res. | 
ht ber Goods FIR to- o God, men may have 
ſows delight in contemplating him, is evident from 
- this, that befides a principle of love, there are.other 
affections from which ſome. ſuch: delight may natu- 
rally proceed: And particularly, it is obvious, that 
where God is not the object of men's love, he max 
de the object of their admiration: The. prophet 
_ "  Ifaiah ſpeaks of ſame very bad men, who he ſays had 
ſome ſort of delight in approaching to God, that is, 
in worſhipping him. His words are, They feek me 


. 18. + 1 Tim 1. 5+ 
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«daily, and delight to know my ways, as a nation that 


did righteouſneſs, they delight in approaching to Gods. 


It is ſaid of Ezekiel's hearers, that with their mouth) 
they ſhowed much love, but their heart went after 
their covetouſneſs, It is added, and lo thou art unto 
them as a very. lovely ſong, of one that hath a pleaſant 


voice, and can ꝓlay well on an inſtrument, for they _ 
Hear thy words, but they do them not f. It was ob- 


ſerved before, that in the parable of the ſower, they 
who are compared to the ſtony ground, are not on- 
ly ſaid to receive the Goſpel, but to receive it with 


joy. Joy in receiving the Goſpel, which contains ſo 


many motives to divine love, bears a reſemblance to 
that holy affection. Many of Chriſt's hearers are 
ſaid to have been aſtoniſhed at his doctrine, while 
they were far from complying with the deſign of it. 
It is probable their - aſtoniſhment was not without 
ſome ſort of pleaſure and delight. No doubt, the 
diſcourſes both of our Saviour and of the prophet 
Ezekiel, contained powerful motives to divine love, 
But they did not produce that important effect on 
the people above-mentioned, though they produced 
ſome delight of another kind. As to Ezekiel's 
-hearers, the compariſon made uſe of it to illuſtrate 


_. theſe mens attendance on religious exerciſes, ſee 


to import, that they took ſome pleaſure in them, 

only as a fort of agreeable amuſement for a time. 

He was to them as a very lovely ſong.” But while 

the prophet's diſcourſe only affected their imagina- 
tion, covetouſneſs had the, poſſeſſion of their hearts. 
In. conſidering the delight which men may have 


in ſome contemplations of God without ſincere love 


to him, it is proper to take a view of the ſources of 


Iuch delight. The natural love of knowledge, which, 


II. Lil. 4. + Ezek. iii. zt, 32: - 
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: 3 of a good tendency, may be ſeparated from 
the love of God, and abuſed to many bad purpoſes, 
may produce manifold pleaſure both in the con- 
templation of God and his works. The diftinguiſh- 
ing faculties of rational creatures, make them capa- 
ble of various conſiderable enjoyments, in contem- 
 -plating things wonderful and extraordinary; in 
contemplating whatever has in it admirable order 
and ſymmetry, or manifold evidence of deep contri- 
rance; and in a ſpecial manner, in viewing the con- 
ren between cauſes and their effects. People of 
all ſorts ſeem capable, though not equally, of ſuch 
| enjoyment, As all theſe and the like cauſes of plea- 
ſure in contemplation, admit of great variety of de- 
grees, ſo the higheſt degree of them is to be found 
in contemplating the works and attributes of God. 
Some have obſerved, that even the Atheiſtical E. 
picurean poet, ſometimes diſcovers a ſort of tranſ- 
port in contemplating the divine works, while he 
did not acknowledge divine wiſdom. It is no won- 
der that the contemplation of God's works, when 
joined with the acknowledgment of his perfections, 
ſhould afford a conſiderable additional pleaſure. It 
is an effect of God's goodneſs, that as we were at 
- firſt created capable of ſuch enjoyments, our apoſta- 
cy has not wholly deprived us of them. They have 
. a manifold good tendency. They tend to make a 
reaſonable ſoul bethink itſelf what it is capable of, 
and what its noble faculties were deſigned for. But 
notwithſtanding of all this, ſeeing they are enjoy 
ments of which very bad men may really have ſome 
taſte, they are attainments very different from di- 
vine love, and the enjoyments which have a connec - 
tion with it. The characters which diſtinguith theſe 


 -probation and favour. 
People inquiring what they ſhould do to obtain e- 


* 
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Aifferent attainments from one unatier, will be con- 


ſidered afterwards. | 

It is proper to conſider, in the next k place, how 
without love to God with the whole heart, men 
may have not only ſome delight in contemplating 
him, but alſo ſome conſiderable deſire after his ap- 
We read in ſcripture of 


ternal life, and ſeeking to enter in at the ſtrait gate, 
without complying ſincerely with the method God 
has appointed for that purpoſe. If a conſiderable _ 
deſire of eternal happinefs, may be found in the 

hearts of bad men; ſeeing the love of the end na- 
turally carries men to a deſire of the means; it is 
no wonder that ſuch deſire may excite men void of 


divine love, to various good endeavours, ſuitable to 


their apprehenſions of their duty, however defec- 
tive. We are told that Herod was induced, by the 
doctrine of John the Baptiſt, not only to do ſome 


good things, but many good things; theſe good 


things ſeemed to prove ſome inward good purpoſes; 
but they did not extend to his parting with Hero» 
dias. | 
It is a common and juſt argument, concerning the 
noxious influence of Atheiſm on the intereſt of ſo- 


ciety, that it takes off the moſt powerful reſtraints 


of ſecret crimes. This plainly ſuppoſes. that ſome 


| ſecret concern about eſcaping future puniſhment 


and obtaining future happineſs, may be found in 
the hearts of the moſt abandoned; and may have 
in ſome caſes ſome effect on them. It is no won - 
der therefore, that the like concern ſhould exert 
itſelf with far fuperior efficacy, in men who are 


not entirely diſſolute, though they come ſhort of 
true holineſs. | 


Ce 
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Both ſcripture and experience ſhew that natural 
conſcience is a thing which perverſe affections may 
ſtupify but cannot quite root out. That principle 
_ implies a power of diſcerhing the difference be · 
«tween moral good and evil, or rather it puts it ont 
of mens power intirely to diſtinguith a ſecret ſenſe 
of that difference. It is evident that natural con- 
ſeience, together with that general defire of happi- 
neſs, and fore thought about futurity, which are in- 
laid in our frame, have. a tendency to excite a de- 
fire of the favour of that Being on whom we have 
aun abſolute dependance. It is plain that when men 
have ſuch deſire after the. divine favour while they 
are void of divine love, it is not their having ſuch 
geſire, but their wanting that love, that is blamea- 
ble. As the fault of ſuch deſires does not lye in 
exceſs, but in defect, ſo true holineſs does not ex- 
clude but ſtrengthen and direct them. And if theſe 
deſires had all the effect on mens hearts, which they 
' ought to have, and to which they have a tendency, 
they would determine them to far more ſuitable 
| endeavours after ſincerity; they would determine 
them to lay aſide their falſe and partial views of 
God. of his law and of themſelves. They would 
excite them to repent of all their fins, to apply ſin - 
cerely to the mercy of God in Chriſt, for all that 
ſanctification which he has purchaſed, and diſpoſe 
them to habitual conſideration of all the principal 
motives and obligations to love Weg. and hate ſin 
with their whole heart. #20 ge 
But it is too certain that men may have a con- 
ſiderable degree of concern about future happineſs 
without its produeing ſuch effects. In the mean 
time it is evident, that, as ſuch concern admits of 
very different degrees, it muſt, like all other deſires, 


ral 
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x deget a proportionable degree of fear, vpon appre- 


henſion of diſappointment, and of joyful hope in 


proſpect of ſucceſs. And ſeeing it ſtrengthens an 
encreaſes our delight in any means of good, when 
it- gratifies at once different deſires, or anſwers va- 


rious deſirable ends; a general deſire of futurz 


happineſs may encreaſe that delight in contemplat ; 


ing God, which proceeds from admiration.or ſom? 


other principle different from divine love. 


It is evident, that ſuch delight and deſires a3 


have been deſcribed, bear ſome reſemblance to the 


holy affections and defires included in the love. oc 
God, and the one may be miſtaken for the other 


Theſe different principles may oft times employ 
mens thoughts about the ſame objects, and may 
excite men to the ſame devout exerciſes, and other 
good actions. But all this reſemblance is {till cou: 
fſtent with a very eſſential- unlikeneſs, 
A man who is really diſaffected to uis-ſovercign 
in his heart, ſo that were it in his power he wou-4- 
not have him to reign over him, may yet deſire his 


favour for his owa ends, and ſeck gifts and prefer - 
ments from him; In like manner men whoſe hearts 
are prejudiced againſt the holineſs of God, and pre- 
poſſeſſed with enmity againſt his law“, conſidered 


in its true import and extent, may have ſuch a per- 


ſuaſion of their dependance on him, as ſhall have a 
conſiderable effect: on them. It is not to be won- 
dered at, that bad men thould prefer a future ſtat: 


of happineſs to a ſtate of puniſhment, and have ſom + 


confiderable deſires after heaven, while they cannot 


ſincerely fay, as the Phalmitt does, Whom have Tis 


heaven but thee, O Lord? Men may have ſome lov. 
of- heaven, without loving God, while their dave 


135 * Rom, g. 5. 
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of heaven excites ſome deſire of God's favour, 2 
of what they apprehend to be the way to it, a 
It is evident alſo, that men may have ſome de- 
fire of God's favour, that they may obtain heaven. 
hereafter, while they have ſuperior and ſtronger de- 
fires to retain ſome favourite luſts and corrupt prac- 
_ tices here, while ſelf-flattery makes them ingeni - 
ous in reconciling their worſt defects with the great- 
eſt hopes. Sometimes mens. defires after heaven, 
and after the favour of God, and the impreſſions. 
of theſe. things on their minds, may appear con- 
ſiderable for a ſhort ſpace of time; but are found 
to have no root in the ſoul, ſeeing they are worn 
off by the firſt impreſſions from any remarkable new 
temptation. And even where ſuch impreſſions are 
more laſting, there is a great difference between. 
general deſire of God's favour flowing merely from 
a4 a ſenſe of dependance on him, and that which flows 
from a due affectionate eſteem of his excellencies, 
particularly of his moral excellencies, which, in, 
ſcripture ſtile, are comprehended under the name 
of holineſs, Men may have conſiderable: deſires af- 
ter. God's favour, without fi fincere deſire of confor- 
mity to. him in holineſs; eſpecially without a deſire - 
of univerſal holineſs directed by right views of the. 
eſſential rules of it, and a juſt application of them. 
Predominant fins may retain their ſovereignty in. 
the heart, while they do not exclude: all defire of 
heaven, and: while they do not hinder men from. 
doing many. good things with that view. But if in. 
ſuch caſes men entertain the hope of heaven, it is 
evident they impoſe on themſelves by partial views, 
of their duty; and that, in imagining they ſtudy. 
true holineſs, they miſtake, very inexcuſably a part. 
for the whe. 5 


r * 


ven of this: before, but- it deſerves to be enquired 
into more particularly. It is uſeful to divide the 
delights attained unto in divine contemplation into 
two different ſorts, according as they are founded 
on true or falſe fchemes of religion, Even where 


mens contemplations are founded on true principles 


in the main; their delight may proceed, as was ob- 
ſerved before, from. mere admiration, and other 
inferior principles very different from love to God 


wich the whole-heart,, It:is well known there may 
be a good deal of pleaſure in mere ſpeculation:'Yec 


the very name of mere ſpeculation, though attended 
with pleaſure, imports ſome thing very different 


from that enjoyment which reſults from affection: 
People may take. pleaſure: in a fpeculation, without 
any love to the object of it, but merely to the ſpe- 


culation itſelf. Thus, ſeveral ſciences afford de- 
lightful contemplation; while their objects are far 


from being the objects of affection. Men are capa» 


ble of delight, even in contemplating things that are 


the objects of their averſion; as, for inſtance, ir 


contemplating the things chat 1 be known con- 
cerning the fallen angels. | 


The apoſtle Paul obſerves har men may excct 


in the knowledge. of all myſteries, and yet want 


charity or love. Notwichſtanding that eſſential de- 
fect, ſuch mens knowledge and the contemplations 

with which it furniſhed» them, might be attended 

with conſiderable. enjoyment, Oftentimes mer 
who take pleaſure in ſome other contemplations of 


God, take little or none in contemplating his mo- 
11 c 15 
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As that deſire of God's favour, which may be 
found in the hearts of the impenitent, is a thing 
very different from divine love; fo alſo is their de- 
light in contemplating him. Some account was gi 
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ral perfections; particularly as they are manifeſted: 
in his law: or moral government of the world. 
Vet even theſe excelleneies may be the objects of 
ſpeculative delight; and men- may- take ſome ſort. 
of pleaſure in contemplating God's moral attributes 
and laws, without ſincere prevalent deſire of con- 
formity to them. It is ſaid of Nero tlrat ſometimes 
he took pleaſure in hearing declamations on moral 
virtue, tho' few. will ſuppoſe. he took. pleaſure in 
the thing itſelf. The fame principles which gave 
Nero ſome pleaſure in ſpeculations on ſuch ſubjects, . 
may make other bad men take ſome ſort of ſpecula-- 
tive pleaſüre in various parts-of religion in general. 
Men may take ſome pleaſure in contemplating God's: 
laws, his moral attributes, and ſome effects of them 
without conſidering theſe things as motives to obe- 
dience, and aggravations of tranſgreſion: And con- 
ſequently without improving thoſe as means of. 
ſuitable love. to. God and holineſs, and ſuitable hat · 
red and ſorrow for ſin. : 
If there may be fo important defects i in theſe di- 
vine contemplations which may be in the main re- 
gulated by true ſchemes of religion founded on. 
. tcripture.; much more muſt. this take place in con- 
templations which deviate. from that ſtandard. The 
ſcripture foretells that in the. laſt, days men would 
heap up to themſelves teachers, having itching ears, 
according to their own luſts : That ſeducers would. 
iaveigle incautiqus perſons, and impoſe upon them 
by ſwelling words of vanity“; And: it: ſeems to be 
on account of the inefficacy of their notions to- 
ſanctify heart and life, that they are compared to- 
wells without water, and clouds carried about with 
winds, which do not water and fructify the earth. 
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Theſe predictions have been verified; in: ſeveral 


ages; by various ſchemes of religion, whoſe princi- 


pal tendency ſeems to be, to gratify vain curioſity, 


to intoxicate the imagination, and to puff up men 
with an over-weening conceit of profund knowledge. 


It is true that perhaps there was ſcarcely ever a- 


ny ſcheme of religion ſo made up of miſtakes and 
abſurdities, as to exclude alt: mixture. of truth, and 


every branch of the divine moral law: And fo far 


as any branches of truth and moral precepts enter 


into mens- ſchemes, ſo far may they produce ſome. 
good effects, however defective and partial. But 


as to the deluding parts of fictitious ſchemes of re- 


ligion, whatever. emotions they produce in mens 
hearts, or rather, in their imaginations, it is evident 


theſe things: muſt be as different from divine love, 


as falſhood is from truth. 


What has been ſaid concerning the attainments 


which bear ſome reſemblance to divine love, or may 
be miſtaken for it, will receive farther light by con- 
2 the ſcripture-aecount of the nature oY 
chief characters of that holy. diſpofition of ſoul. 
Seeing we are required to love God with all our 


wü 04 ſoul,, and-ſtrength.;: this plainly implies 


that all the ingredients. of the moſt perfect love 


ſhould coneur, in the higheſt degree, in that holy _. 


affection. It muſt include the higheſt eſteem, grati- 


tude and deſire: A due eſteem of God's perfections, 


a. grateful ſenſe of his benefits, a propenſity to ſuit- 


able acknowledgment of his perfections in the vari- 
ous: manifeſtations: of them, and in a ſpecial manner 


to ſuitable acknowledgments of all the effects of his 
goodneſs to us; a ſuitable deſire of his favour, pro- 
ceeding from a juſt eſteem of his excellencies; together 


with \ ſoitable defire of his 9 * 
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| 2 to. him in + his moral excellencies, and of the s a 
| ment of him as our chief good; and a due concers » | 
| | for and complacency in his declarative. glory, It de- 

_ ſerves particular conſideration, that, according to 
the ſcripture · account of: divine love, a prevalent in- 
clination to univerſal. conformity and obedience to 
him is ſo. important an ingedient of it, that all o- 
ther holy affections which. may be diſtinguiſhed 
from that inclination, muſt conſpire to ſtrengthen it. 
But i it is no leſs evident, that this inclination to o- 
bedience to God, muſt. proceed from a due eſteem + 
of. his excellencies, gratitude for his. goodneſs, and 

. deſire of his - eee. and the en of 

. It is not e tocink& POR on eee / 
| proofs of theſe things. They are evident from the 
whole ſtrain of ſcripture doctrine on this important 
ſubject. As. the whole of religion and of ſcripture- 
inſtruction is oft · times comprehended under the 
knowledge of God, all the parts of divine knows 
ledge are deſigned to produce and excite divine love- 
All the ſcripture- inſtructions which treat at large of 
God's various perfections ; of the manifold diſplays - 
of them in his ſeveral works, in the works of creas 
tion, providence, and redemption; of the various 
relations we: ſtand. in to him, and. our abſolute dee 
pendance on him; of the happineſs. to be had in 
u. near to Ain with our whole hearts, and of 
the milery of departing from him; the neceſſity of 
glorifying him as God, and of being thankful to 
him; of giving him the glory due to his name, of 
* our defires on him above all. things. in heaven 
and earth, of glorifying him in all things, and of 
praiſing him becauſe his name alone is excellent; all. 
. theſe and the. like ſcripture nen contain evi⸗ 


but as itſelf our higheſt, end; 
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dent proofs of theſe ingredients of divine love, 


which have been already mentioned. 
It is no leſs evident, that love to God with our 

whole heart, muſt. not only exclude all affe ctions 

that are more directly contrary to it, but alſo that 


it muſt: ſo moderate all our affections which are dif- 


ferent from it, that they ſhall become duly ſubordi - 
nate and ſubſervient to- it. It is neceflary that the- 
tenor of our thoughts and: actions be ſuited to that 


juſt and noble affection, that it have the ſovereignty 
in our hearts, and. that it be the governing princi.. 


ple of our lives. To honour and obey God, muſt 
be purpoſed by us, not merely as a means. of ſome 
other end, which. would imply that there is-ſome- 
thing elſe which. our. hearts are more intent upon, 
The difference. be- 
tween loving or deſiring an object merely as a means 


of ſomething elſe, and deſiring it as an end, or, for 


itſelf, is a very conſiderable difference. What we 
love or deſire only as a means, is what would be 

the object of our indifference or perhaps of our a- 
verſion, were it not for its. connection with ſome 0+ 
ther thing. It is evident, that if we love God with 
all our heart, we muſt love him as our chief good 
and chief end. Whereas mens hearts may ſometimes. 
be warmed with fictitious affections, or: affections 
relating to things which they do not believe; it ia 
evident, that the holy affections included in Ans 1 


love, muſt be founded on a well informed judgment 
and ſincere faith, or belief of the proper motives of 


it, And whereas ſometimes men may feel franſient 
and ſuperficial emotions about objects to which they 
have no habitual inclination or affection, it is evi: 


dent, that love to God with the whole heart, muſt 


he a ſtrong habit, N rooted in the foul, Thus 
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the ſcripture teaches - us, that love muſt - - proceed | | 
from. faith unfeigned, me that we muſt. be rooted 
and grounded in love“, 
Tho' theſe various rs of divine love he of 
manifold uſe for explaining the true nature of it, 
conſidered. more abſtractly, yet, in order to a right 
view of divine love, as implanted in the hearts of 
redeemed. ſinners, it is neceſſary to conſider more 
particularly the chief grounds and motives of i-, 
and the impreſſions they muſt make on their hearts. 
A juſt impreſſion of the chief motives. and obligati- 
ons to the love of God, is a main thing included in 
the nature of it. Theſe obligations may be. uſefully. 
divided into two. forts, namely, theſe that are known | 


7 by the light of nature, and theſe that are peculiar 


to the goſpel. We are under infinite obligations to 
love and honour God on account of his infinite ex- 
cellencies, as manifeſted in creation and providence; . 
but we are alſo under new additional, obligations oa. 
the account of God's incomprehenſible mercy in 
our redemption. It was proved above, that this - 
divine mercy. in our redemption from ſin, is that 
which ſhould habitually occupy the hearts of re- 
deemed finners.. It is not ſufficient for us to conſider - 
in general, that we ſhould have a high eſteem of God's 
perfections, and a grateful ſenſe of his benefits; it is 
needful. to conſider, more particularly what eſteem we 
ſhould have of the divine glory diſplayed in our ſal- 
vation, and. what grateful ſenſe we ought to have of 
that love, whoſe heighth and depth. are incompre- 
henſible. It is nat ſufficient to conſider in general 
that the love of God includes tranſcendent deſires 
after God, that is, after the favour, the image, and 
enjoyment of God. It is needful to conſider. i ia 
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hat manner we are to deſire and ſeek from God 
ſo ineſtimable IN, ci of en we are * utterly 
unworthy. ' 
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conſidering. the arguments from experience, N 
for the neceflity of ſanctifying grace, in order 

to true holineſs, it is neceſſary to join together the 
conſideration of the following things; namely, of 
the nature of true holineſs itſelf; the infufficieney 
of external cauſes to produce it; and the power of 
human depravity or corruption Which is ſo oppoſite to 
it. It is neceſſary to have in view the nature of true 
holineſs itſelf, to prevent miſtakes about the ends 
and effects for which ſanctifying grace is affirmed 


to be neceſfary; this being a ſubject in which miſ- 


* 


ſuch conſequences. 


_ ſmner, - 


repreſentations are very ordinary. They who aſſert 


the neceſſity and efficacy of ſanctifying grace, do not 


deny, that, without ſuch grace men may avoid e- 


normities, or perform any external good actions; 


yet ſometimes men ſcem to charge that doctrine with 
That for which ſanctifying 
grace is affirmed to be neceſſary, i is, the reſtoring of 
the divine image or true holineſs in the heart of a 
Though true holine(s neceſſarily includes a 
prevalent inclination to all acts of obedience in the 
outward practice, yet its nature conſiſts chiefly in 
the inward rooted diſpoſitions of the ſoul. This is 


evident, both from the ſcriptures which treat of the 


nature of holineſs, and theſe which treat more expreſs · 


* 
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ly of the operations of the holy Ghoſt. The great de- 
fign of theſe operations is, according to ſcripture, to 


give ſinners new hearts and right ſpirits, hearts of 


fleſh, ſo as Chriſt ſhall dwell in their hearts by faith, 
hearts in which the love of God is ſhed abroad, and 
on which the law of God is written. Newneſs of life 
and holinefs in all manner of converſation are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; but it is needful to remember 
that the chief part of the new creature is the new 


heart. 


In conſidering the neceſſity or efficacy of ſandti- 

fying grace in relation to good actions, it ſhould be 
obſerved that actions may be called good i in two ve- 
ry different: meanings; either merely in regard to 
the matter and the effects of them: or in regard to 
their inward principle and end, which is always ſuit- 
able to the inward prevailing diſpofitions of the 
heart whence they proceed. In the firſt large mean- 
ing of the word, bad men are To far from being inca- 
pable of performing any good actions, that there is 

indeed, no ſort of good actions, whether of piety, 
righteouſneſs or mercy, Which may not ſometimes be 
performed by them; tho? it is of great importance, 
in this matter, to diſtinguiſh between particular good 
actions and the habitual tenor of mens conduct. The 
good actions of bad me. may flow from two very 
different principles, that were conſidered in the for- 
mer ſection. Sometimes they flow from theſe affec - 
tions which are evil and: corrupt, either in their, oẽn 
nature, or on account of their exceſs; as many 
Phariſecs are ſaid to have performed acts of devotion 
and charity from a principle of pride and oſtentation, 
and Paul ſpeaks of ſome people who even preached 
the goſpel out of envy. Sometimes the good actions 
of bad men flow from better principles, namely, 


advantage on many accounts. 
as yet void of true holineſs are very uſefully employ- 
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from theſe common good affections, whoſe fault 


lies not in the exceſs but in the defect, ſuch as the 


general deſire of perpetual happineſs, and eſcaping 


miſery; which deſires, however good in themſelves, 
may be found in hearts void of true love to God and 
his law, When men void of true holineſs, do good 
actions, in ſo far they do their duty; and their 
good actions are ſo far from being abſolutely uſelefs 
or indifferent, that they may be of very confiderable 
Thus they who are 


ed, when they are confidering their want of it, and 
the means of obtaining it; when they apply to God 
for it; and when, with the uſe of the means of grace, 
they join endeavours againſt new offences, that they 


may not provoke God to leave them wholly to 


themſelves. If it were of no importance, as to the 


concerns of ſalvation, for people void of holineſs 10 


be employed in good actions, it would be of no im- 
portance to inſtruct them concerning any part of re- 
ligion in general; and particularly, it would be of 


nd uſe to perſuade them of their need of divine 
grace, and to excite them to ſeek after it. It is proper 


to obſerve theſe chings, for preventing. miſrepreſenta- 


tions and miſtakes in a matter of ſuch importance + 


in practice. It ſhould always be remembered that 
a main defign of inſiſting on the neceſſity of divine 


grace, is, to excite thoſe who are carcleſs about ſo 


ineſtimable a bleffing, to ſeek after it, by earneſt 
ſupplication and all other proper endeavours. The 
doctrine of grace, is, according to ſcripture, ſo far 


from founding any juſt objections againſt ſuch en - 


deavours, that it gives the greateſt encouragement 


to them. It requires men to uſe all means in their 
power, but ſhews, that a Principal mean is, the „ 
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&nowledgment of that ſuperior Pee, LE can ef- 
ferenz bear down all oppoſition. \ | 
What has been ſaid concerning good edis in 

685 large meaning above explained, is not only ap- 
plicable to external performances, but alſo to in- 
ward acts of the mind, ſuch as ſecret meditation 
and reaſoning on the moſt uſeful ſubjects, and men- 
tal prayer, performed by perſons void of love to God 
and his laws. Mens ſufficiency.to perform ſuch 
good actions, is no proof of their ſufficiency of 
themſelves, for attaining to the divine image with- 
our divine grace. However the name of good ac- 
tions be given, in a large ſenſe, to actions perform - 
ed without good principles; yet this is evidently a 
vicious defect, that implies a very eflential diſcon - 
formity to the law of God, and the dictates of a 
well-informed conſcience. The moſt evident prin- 
Eiples, concerning moral good and evil, -ſhew that 
it is our duty, not only to do good actions; but al- 
Jo, to have prevalent good diſpoſitions; and to be 
Habitually under the influence of them; and conſe- 
quently, to do good things from right e 2am 
and for right ends. 

It is not needful to enlarge here on he Teripebte 
account. of the nature and characters of true holineſs. 
The account given of this matter before, ſhews, that 
when a ſinner returns to God with his whole heart, 
the change wrought on the inward rooted diſpoſiti- 
ons of his ſoul is a very great change; and conſe- 
| quently, muſt be the effect of a proportionably great 
power and efficacy. This alone ſhews, that it is not 
ſo eaſy to diſprove the neceſſity of divine grace, as 
ome people ſeem to imagine. It appears from what 
was ſaid above, that it is not ſufficient for that end 


0 diſprove the neceſſity of ſanctifying grace, in or- 
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der to various good actions, or ſuch common good 


affections as were formerly deſcribed. In order to 
diſprove the neceſſity of the grace of God, it is 


needful to prove, that it is not neceflary to the love 
of God with the whole heart, ſoul, and ſtrength. 
That it is not neceſſary to ſuch divine love as ſhall 

render all the other affections of the heart duly ſub- 


ordinate and ſubſervient to it, as being the govern- 


ing principle of mens hearts and lives, habitually 
diſpoſing them to the glorifying and enjoying of 
God as their chief end and chief good. It is pro- 
per to reflect, that the affections included in divine 
love, are very different from all ineffectual, fictitious 
or mere tranſient emotions in devout exereiles:: 


That theſe holy affections muſt be tranſcendent, ſu- 


preme, immediate, that is to ſay, directing mens hearts 


aright as to their chief end, deeply rooted in the 


ſoul, founded on a real belief of divine truths, ha- 
bitually reſiſting and overpowering oppoſite depravity, 
and habitually determining men to all the parts of 


univerſal holineſs. 'Fheſe things are of ſuch import- 
ance, and there is fo great a diſparity between them 


and all other good affections in mens hearts, or good 
actions in their practice, that the ſufficiency of na- 


tural powers, or any natural cauſes, to produce the 


one, is no en of their e in order to ene | 


other. 


80 Sons as any regard is due to che matt credibie 
8 teſtimony, it is certain, that the arguments 
from experience, for the neceſſity of divine grace, 
have a conſiderable influence on the beſt defenders 
of that doctrine; that is to ſay, on thoſe who are 
moſt careful to regulate their practice by it. Such 
have always owned, that their attachment to that 


doctrine is very much owing to an inward convict on 
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of their own unjuſſiñjable weakneſs as to the chief 
parts of true holineſs, and that the ſcripture-ac- 
count of holineſs, or of the divine law, contributes. 
very much to that inward conviction. It is unqueſti- 
. onable, on the other hand, that many people's differ - 
ent ſentiments, about the neceffity of divine grace, 
flow from diverſity of ſentiments about the nature of 
Holineſs. But whatever differences there may be a-. 
bout that important point, there are ſome remarka- 
ble truths about which all ſhould be agreed who place 
holineſs chiefly in the inward rooted diſpoſitions of 
the ſoul. Experience ſhews that ſuch inward diſpoſi - 
tions are not changed by ſingle acts, or even ſeveral 
repeated acts of the will, deſigned for that purpoſe. 
. It is a great effort that is requiſite to make any con- 
ſiderable alteration in the prevalent temper of the 
mind. Severabſuch alterations are owing to the in- 
ward conflicts of interfering paſſions, in which oft- 
times a new particular corrupt affection gets the bet-. 
ter of others that claſh with it, and becomes predo- 
minant in the heart. But tho' ſeveral changes of a 
better ſort and better tendency, may reſult from the 
common good affections formerly deſcribed, par · 
ticularly, from a general concern about eternity ex- 
erting itſelf with more than ordinary vigour; yet, 
there is ſo. great a diſparity between ſanctification 
and all other changes! in the heart of man, that there 
is no juſt arguing from the one to the other, as to 
the cauſes ſufficient to account for them. | 
The things that have been adduced. concerning 
| the nature of true holineſs, have a tendency to di- 
rect us to the true ſource of it. But theſe things. 
have not their full force, unleſs they are conſidered . 
jointly with various proofs, from experience, of the 
inefficacy of natural cauſes. to produce holineſs, and 


* 


ſuaſives effectual and ſucceſsful. 
nal means; ſuch- as attentive conſideration. of the 
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. of the. power of that depravity in man's heart winch 


is ſo oppoſite to it. While men difclaim depen dence 
on God's grace in order to his image, all the natu- 


ral cauſes or means to which they can aſcribe to 


great an effect, or which they can truſt to for it, 
may be uſefully divided into theſe two ſorts: Firſt, 


External cauſes or means; ſuch as the intrinſie 
force of proper motives to holineſs, the moſt advan- 


tageous propoſal of them, and ſuch circumſtances 
as have the greateſt tendency to make proper per- 
Secondly, Inter» 


beſt perſuaſwes;.'reaſonings upon them, together 


with good purpoſes. and reſolutions founded on 


theſe things. All theſe means of. haliffeſs may be 
conſidered as ſo many natural cauſes which have a 


good tendency towards it, and which would indeed 
determine men to a compliance with the divine 


will, were it net for an inward depravity or- per- 
verſeneſs, which mars and defeats the good tenden- 


ey of the moſt promiſing: means. Tho' the names 


of perverſeneſs and depravity are applied by ſome 


people only to higher degrees of viciouſneſs in 


temper and practice, which diſtinguiſh ſome ſinners 
from others, yet, in the ſtricteſt propriety of ſpeech, 
theſe names are very applicable to all thoſe” evils in 
the hearts of men, which hinder ſincere hearty com- 
pliance with the wilt of God: 5 

It is-a comprehenſive argument for the heh 
of divine grace, that human depravity is found in 
experience to be proof againſt the moſt powerful 
perſuaſives, and all the natural cauſes or means juſt 
now men tioned, even when conſpiring together in 
the moſt promiſiag manner. The power of depravity 


s found too ſtrong for he moſt Powerful motives, 


MTS 
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propoſed in the moſt advantageous manner, id the- 
moſt favourable circumſtances ; and that not only 
in the caſe of thoughileſſneſs and, inconſiderateneſs, 
but even where the mind applies to theſe things 
with ſome conſiderable meaſure of attention, and 
is brought the . of god n. and n. 
tions. | 
It is of cmgtorience; to explain theſe thine y SAR 
what more particularly. But it is-needful firſt to 
obviate the main objection againſt the ſubſerviency 
of ſuch conſiderations to: the purpoſe in view. The: 
main objection of this kind is this; that whatever 
be ſaid of the inefficacy of all the means of holineſs, 
to determine a man to a hearty compliance with 
the will of God, yet a man himſelf may have ſuf- 
ficient power to determine himſelf to ſuch a com- 
pliance, by virtue of the natural liberty and freedom: 
of his will: That there is a difference between the 
power or efficacy of means which may be inſuffici- 
ent to overcome depravity, and the intrinſic power 
of the ſoul itſelf as an intelligent free agent: That 
as men have a power, by virtue of the freedom of 
the will, to reſiſt the divine call; however ſtrongly: 
enforced, of which power they give too many 
proofs, i they have alſo a power of nn | 
with it with their whole heart. | 
In conſidering this and the like boy may 
ſafely abſtract from philoſophical ſpeculations about 
free will. The moſt important truths. on this ſub- 
ject, may be cleared. by removing the ambiguity of 
words. Man's will may be ſaid to be free in very 
different meanings. It is owned, that in actions that 
are morally good or evil, men muſt be free from 
Force or compulſion, and: neceſſity. But it does not 
follow that they muſt be free from ſtrong depravi- 
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ey. kn order to render mens bad actions blameable- 
it is not needful that their bad inclinations or diſ- 

poſitions be weak and ur But of va. 
more afterwards. 


When we ſpeak of mens power or willingneſs to 


turn holy, there are various ambiguities in ſuch. 


expreſſions which it is of importance to remove. 
Power ordinarily denotes the connection of a thing 
with our will. But both the acts of the will and 


their connection with the effects intended by them, 
are things which admit of very great diverſity. There 


are ſome effects which may be ſaid to be more im- 
mediately in our power, becauſe they are produced 
by ſingle acts of the will; ſuch as various motions 
of the body and thoughts of the mind. There are 


other things which are ſaid! to be in our power; be- 
cauſe tho* they cannot be produced by fingle acts 
of the will, yet they are the natural effects of re- 


peate& endeavours, which require various acts of the 


will determining us to them. It is thus, for inſtance, 
that ignorant men have a power of acquiring ſciences; 


and our power in neference to ſuch effects is, pro- 
perly enough, called a remote power. It is evi- 
dent that remote power admits of very different de- 
grees,according both ro the number and the nature 
of the endeavours whick are requiſite in order to 
the effect intended; and of the difficulties or hin- 
drances which muſt de ſurmounted. The more. nu- 


merous and powerful thefe neceſſary endeavours 


and oppofite hinderances are, the leſs is the effect 
intended in our power: and when theſe things are 


: exceeding conſiderable, an effect is ſaid, in a moral 


ſenſe, to be out of our power; Waun de not ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible for us to reach it. 2 | 
They who” on that holineſs confifts chiefly 3 in 
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the 1 diſpoſitions of the ſoul, muſt own thay. 
if ſinners, have a ſuffi cient power of producing in 
5 themſelves that. e fect, without divine grace; it is a 
remote power; and that it is not one or a few ſingle 
acts of the will that are ſufficient to effectuate ſo 
important a change. They muſt own- that it muſt 
be the reſult of multiplied. good endeavours, of 
many repeated good acts of the will, repeated de- 
ſires after holineſs, frequent conſideration of the 
motives to it; joined with careful avoiding of the 
Hhindrances of it, and careful controlling of the cor- 
rupt paſſions or affections that are oppoſite to it, 
There are ſome evident deductions from this obſer- 
vation, which are. of deaf mam in the 
preſent enqui ry 5 
It is evident that 5 a . or train of. ar, 
endeavours, . as was Juſt now-hinted at, requires a 
good deal of ſteddineſs in the purſuit of holineſs, 
and-a conſiderable degree.of ſtrong and durable will- 
ingnels \ or inclination- towards it. Hence i it follows 
that. in order to diſprove. the. neceſſity of divine 
grace, it is not ſufficient to prove a. connection be- 
tween ſuch a courſe. of good endeavours and holi- 
neſs, itſelf, It is neceſſary to prove alſo that there is 
no need of divine grace in order to ſuch ſtrong and 
| ſteddy inclinations towards holineſs as ſuch. a courſe 
of good endeavours neceſſarily. preſuppoſes. It is 
vain to alledge that if men were as. willing and as 
ſtrongly inclined. as, they ought to be, to comply 
with the will of God with their whole heart, they 
would. not reſiſt it, Where there is a duly. quali- 
fied willingneſs: and inclination towards holineſs,true 
holineſs itſelf is already begun. A main thing in 
which it conſiſts; i is the rectitude or right diſpoſiti- 
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tures formerly adduced concerning the effi cacy of 


grace, direct us to apply for it, in order to make 

us duly willing; to work in us to will as well as to 

do; ; and to incline our hearts to God's ſtatutes. 
Io illuſtrate this matter farther, it is proper to. 


| conſider the diverſity that may be found in acts 


of the will or deſires. and purpoſes after holineſs. 
Deſires after holineſs may, be of very different ſorts. 
according to the different views of holineſs inelud- 
ed in them, the different rooted affections in the 
heart whence ſuch particular deſires may proceed, 
and according to the different degrees of ſtrength, 
extent and permanency in theſe deſires themſelves. 
Sometimes men may think they deſire true holineſs, 
while they entertain very falſe or very partial and 
defective notions of it; and ſometimes men may- 

have only a general confuſed notion of it, and only 


deſire it, in a very general way, as what they ap- 


prehend to be a, mean of happineſs; while at the 


ſame time holineſs itſelf, in the true notion of it, 
is the object of a prevalent rooted averſion in their 


hearts. It is evident that men may defire holineſs 
only as a mean of happineſs, and not as a part of it, 
and as a thing highly deſirable in itſelf, And, as 


was obſerved; before, what is only deſired as a mean, 


may be the object not only of indifference but even 

of averſion, though ſome way deſired on the ac- 
count of its connection with ſome other thing. 
While mens hearts are void of true bolineſs, their 
deſires after it proceed from ſome other principle 
that is different from the love of God, and is con- 


. Gſtent with a ſecret diſaffection and. alienation of 
heart from God and his laws. Sometimes. mens de- 


Gres after holineſs: are ſo feeble, that, as happens 


often in other caſes, there may be a ſuperior oppo- 
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fite inclination exerting its influence in the heart at 
the ſame time. This may be illuſtrated, by conſider- 
ing what happens in the conflict of inclinations as 
to external actions, though theſe things be different 
from deſires after holineſs, Thus it is evident that 
Pilate had at real inclination to have ſer. Chriſt at 1» 
berty, but his, inclination to gratify his enemies was 
more powerful and carried it. It is proper to ob- 
ſerve farther, that even where men's good defires 
may appear in the mean time to have ſome ſort of 
vigour, they may be ſo tranſient and ſhort-lived as 
10 have no durable effect: oftentimes very promiſe 
ing good impreſſions are extinguiſhed . the ow 
remarkable temptation that occurs. | 
They who deny our need of divine grace in or- 
der to true holineſs, muſt own rhat it is not every 
ſort of good deſires and endeavours, that have a 
ſufficient efficacy to produce it. They muſt owns 
that our defires after holineſs, ought not to be ſuch. 
partial, blind, weak or tranſient defires as theſe a- 
bove hinted at; but that they ſhould be endowed 
with a conſiderable meaſure: of the contrary good 
qualities: that is, with a conſiderable meaſure of 
vigour: and ſteddineſs and regulated by true and juſt 
apprehenſions of the nature of holineſs and of the 
: evils of our. own hearts and nen are Wen 
Theſe aa are 4 2 0 aſa wo ilucrating | 
the: arguments from experience, for the neceſſity 
of divine grace; and for vindicating them from ger 
neral objections relating to free-will. Tho' a ſinner 
be a free agent, this is no proof that he is free from 
powerful depravity in the rooted diſpoſitions of his 
heart or will itſelf, If ſinners have a ſufficient power 
do attain to God's image without his grace; it muſt. 
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be by ſuch a courſe of good endeavours as was a- 
bove deſcribed ; which neceſſarily ſuppoſe a confi- 
derable degree of ſtrength, vigour and ſteddineſs in 


mens inclinations towards it. As all the corrupt 
and inordinate affections of the heart, and all the 
branches of depravity, are active and operative 
principles; they have, all of them, a ſtrong tendency 
to oppoſe and weaken good inelinations, to defeat 
good .endeavours, and to mar due ſteddineſs and vi- 


gour in them. They are alſo of ſuch a nature, as to 


make almoſt all ſorts of external objects and cir- 
cumſtances temptations to evil of one ſort or other. 
The apoſtie obſerves that fin takes occaſion to for- 
rify itſelf, even from the good and holy law of God, 
the ſcope and tendency of which 1 is to N 7004 and 
binder * 

When a ſinner has ſome concern 000 Ene 
2 holineſs, before he diſclaim all hope and confi- 
dence, but what he has in himſelf; he ought to 
compare the grounds of his hope with the grounds 
of his fear and ſelf-diffidence. The grounds of ſelf- 
diffidence are proportionable to the power and effi- 
cacy of depravity. And if a ſinner in comparing 
his good deſires and purpoſes with the oppoſite e- 
vils in his heart, has good cauſe to fear, that if left 
to himſelf the latter will be too ſtrong for the for- 
mer: if he has good cauſe to apprehend effectual 
hinderances of holineſs from himſelf, that is, from 
the corrupt diſpoſition of his own heart: his need 


of divine grace is as real as tho' the hinderances to 
be ſurmounted were not from himſelf but from ſome 
other cauſe. Holineſs indeed is not a thing of ſuch 
a nature, that tho* men had ſuch inclinations to it 
a8 e . ought to have, that 3 is ſo ee ſo vigo- 
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rous and teddy, it would ſtill be out of their power. 
But prevalent depravity and corruption are in their 
nature contrary to good inclinations ſo qualified; 
and in their habitual influence and actings, power - 


ful hinderances of weaker good deſires and purpoſes 


which have a tendency to them. 

There are two general plain principles, concern- 
ing the power of human depravity,which it is need- 
ful frequently to reflect upon, in treating this ſub- 
jet. The firſt is, that the more powerful this de- 
Pravity is found to be, the greater and more evident 
is our need of divine grace to ſubdue it. The ſe- 
cond is, that it is reaſonable to judge of the power of 
this depravity by the power of the motives to holi- 
neſs which it reſiſts; and the greatnefs of the above- 
mentioned advantages which are fo fubſervient to 
the intrinfic force of motives, Whereas the proofs 
of the power of depravity, were formerly hinted at 


to conſider tem. more particularly, And if the 
conſideration of them make it appear, that ſinners 
are far from having good ground to truſt in their 
own ſeemingly good deſires and purpoſes, ſo as to 
renounce all dependance on the grace of God; if it 
appear that inſtead of this, they have the greateſt | 
ground to avoid and diſclaim ſuch ſelf-confidence : 
| this will be a conſiderable confirmation from expe- 
' rience, of the doctrine of grace; and fach a confir- 
mation as directs to a right improvement of it. 
The firſt proof of the power of human depravi- 
ty, above hinted at, was its powerful and effectual 
reſiſtance to the moſt powerful matives. This 
ſeems to be a main thing intended by the ſcripture 
_ expreſſions concerning the impenitent heart, as a 
hard heart, a heart of ſtone, or of adamant, There 


in general; \ is needful, after what has been ſaid, 


ere 
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cannot be fitter or more ſignificant words, to ex - 
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preſs inſenſibility of infinite obligations. The obli- 
gations which reaſonable creatures are under to love 
God and holineſs are a very important ſubject of 


meditation; and the ſubject is inexhauſtible; but : 


it is not needful to enlarge much upon it here; a 
general view of it * een to the ne 
purpoſe. | 
All che perfections of God; an the menififtecions | 
of them in the works of creation, -providence and 
ſalvation; our abſolute dependance on God as the 
God in whom we live, move and have our being; 
all the endearing relations he ſtands in to us as our 
creator, the father of our ſpirits, our preſerver, our 
ſovereign Lord, our Saviour; all the effects and ex- 


| <cellencies of his goodneſs which is fo free, undeſer- 


ved and difintereſted, ſo conſtant, ſo extenfive and 


abundant; in a ſpecial manner the myſterious in- 


comprehenſible mercy and love of God in redemp- 


tion on the one hand, and the eternal rewards and 


puniſhments on the other hand, which are ſo clear- 
ly propoſed to the conſideration of ſinners in the 
holy ſcriptures: theſe are all deſigned and have of 


| themſelves a powerful tendeney to procure compli- 


-ance with the will of God, and to perſuade ſinners 
to return to him with their whole hearts. Theſe 


| obligations and motives are of various ſorts, and 


"have a manifeft tendency to work on all the inward 


Principles and ſprings of action. But in order to a 


more clear view of their intrinſic power and force, 
were they not defeated by an obſtinacy ſuperior to 
the power of motives and perſuaſion, it is fit to con- 
fider briefly the following properties of them.” 
At is evident that the:motives to love J and ho · 


| Lines are in themſelves incomparably greater than 


5 
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any motives: to love any other object whatever. "i 
deed all the juſt grounds of love to other objects are 
zuſt grounds of love to God, becauſe he is the ſource 
of all that is amiable and.defirable in his creatures. 
The motives to love God and holineſs are infi- 
nitely ſtronger than all motives. and inducements 
whatever to -the contrary. Any valuable preſent 
enjoyments, by which men are induced to. wicked- 
meſs, are not peculiar to it; but may be had ordi- 
narily much better in the ways of holineſs; and any 
troubles that attend a life of true holineſs, may be as 
incident alſo to thoſe who neglect it, without any 
ſolid conſolation to mitigate them; beſides the ma- 
ny intrinſic evils that make prevalent depravity 
Jo great a puniſnment: to itſelf. As God's benefits, 
which are ſo ſtrong motives to love him and his laws, 
Are innumerable; ſo they are ee multiplying. 
They are new every morning“. Our obligations 
0 love and honour God are, in a manner, always 
obverſant to our view; and continually before our 
eyes; which is a further proof of the power of that 
obſtinate depravity and inſenſibility which defeats 
heir good influence. Others who deſerve our love 
and affectionate eſteem may be at a great diſtance; 
they may be perſons with whom we have nothing 
to do, or with whom we have no intercourſe ; they 
may be worthy of our love and eſteem, but there 
may be no valuable conſideration why our affecti - 
ons or our thoughts ſhould be occupied about 
them: or even tho” they be our benefactors, all our 
obligations to them may be of an old date. It is 
-the very reverſe. of all this in the caſe in. view. God 
is not far from any of us, he fills heaven and -carth 
e _ n e . is a Wa with _ 
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| bleſs him; to love, to honour, and obey him. 
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we have to do; he is continually loading us witlt 


benefits, and, which is itſelf an ineſtimable benefit, 


he is always manifeſting his glory to us, having 
bleſſed · us with faculties capable of contemplating it; 
The heavens are always declaring his glory, and the 

firmament his handy work; day unto day uttering 


ſpeech, and night unto night teaching knowledge. 
All the divine works are continually proclaiming 


the divine perfections. The earth is full of his 
riches. All his works praiſe him and excite us to 
An 
the good in the: world ſhould convince us how good 
it is to draw near to God; and all the evil in the 


world, what an evil _ bitter _—_— it is to ere 


from himꝗ.] .? 535 8 | 

"Theſe things may ge us ſends view of the great” 
neſs of the motives to divine love and univerſal ho: 
lineſs;. and conſequently of the great power of 
that inward depravity that reſiſts them and hinders 
the ſinner's heart from yielding to them. They 
Prove a ſtrong and obſtinate inſenſibility, with re- 
ſpect to infinite obligations, in point of juſtice and 
gratitude to love God with the whole heart. They 
prove a powerful and inexcuſable ſtupidity, about 


_ the chief ingredients of true felicity in the 'favour 


and enjoyment of God, which are incomparably 
more deſirable than the things to which the impeni- 


tent heart gives the preference. When things that are 
in themſelves the moſt abfolutely neceſſary, infinite- 


ly deſirable and glorious, are either the objects of 


the heart's indifference,. or only of weak, confuſed 
and tranſient deſires; while other things, which bear 


no proportion to them, and which are comparative - 
Iy leſs than nothing and no in the hears, 
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with ances deſires; and are the objects of its * 
vigorous and moſt ſteady: affect ions; this. proves 
ſuch an. enormous diſproportion. between mens af- 
fections and the worth of their objects, and ſo 
powerful a perverſeneſs of diſpoſition as is a very 
proper objoſt of W as well as the deepeſt 
8 | 
This method of; proviog — power of: human 
155 depraviey, from the power of the matives. to ho - 
dineſs which. it xefiſts, is not only founded on ſcrip- 
ture, but agreeable to the plaineſt principles of rea- 
ſon. Thus, in ſeripture, the Lord takes heaven 
and earth to witneſs againſt. ſinners; eſpecially. thoſe 
whom he had favoured with diſtinguiſhing privileges, 
that he had nouriſhed and brought them up, tho' | 
they rebelled againſt him: it is ad ded, the. ox knoweth. 

' his owner, and the afs his maſter's erib, but Iſrael doth 
not / know, my people doth not conſider. Theſe and the 
like ſcripture paſſages charge the diſaffection of the 
impenitent and thein alienation from God and his. 

Law, with, a ſtupidity which is in ſome reſpect worſe. 
than brutiſh.. The ordinany way: of reaſoning, in 
other caſes, About the p awer of any natural cauſe, | 

is by conſidering the power or force of any oppoſite 
cauſe: which it is able tocreſiſt and defeat. It is thus. 
men reaſon in natural philoſophy on ſpeculative ſub · 

jects · In moral ſubjects we judge of the ſtrength of 

men's inelinations to, any thing, by canſidering the 
motives: and inducements to the contrary, which are 

found inſufficient; to overpower them. It a man 
reject the moſt advantageous, propoſal in the world, 

as to his temporal concerns; the more advantageous. 
the propoſal is, the greater is the man's inward aver - 
fran, and the unſuitableneſs of the propoſal to his 

prevalent inclinarions, which is diſcovered by his. 


refuſat. If innumerable good offices do not kindle 
grateful reſentment; the greater theſe good offices 
are, the ſtronger is that inſenſibility or alienation 
of heart, which ſuch ingratitude diſcovers. | If a 
man refuſe to part with ſome trifles, notwithſtand- 
ing great danger in retaining them, and great ad- 
vantages that are inconſiſtent with them; the great- 
er theſe dangers and advantages are, the ſtronger is 


the attachment to theſe trifles, to which ſo valuable 


intereſts are ſacrificed. The application of theſe 
things to the ſubject of our prefent inquiry is obvi- 
ous. They ſhew what we ought to think of that in- 
ſenſibility of God's infinite excellencies and bene- 
Bits; that indifference about the higheſt bleſſedneſs 
in the enjoyment of him, and that obſtinate pro- 


penſity to vanity, which hinders ſincere compliance 
with the 'propofals of ah" ws: "oF: God: in the Fes 


_ goſpel;. 


As the power of depravity appears in its" e 

the moſt powerful motives, it is a farther proof of its 
power that it reſiſts them when propoſed in the moſt. 
ad vantageous manner. The defects which may fre- 


quently attend the propofal of the motives to ho- 


lineſs, are not ſufficient to account for their ineffi- 
cacy and want of ſucceſs, Experience proves at 
they are ineffectual when propoſed not only:by men 


of ordinary endowments; but even by men of the 


greateſt abilities and of the greateſt dexterity in per- 
fuaſion. . The hardneſs of the impenitent heart, re- 
faſted the ſtrongeſt motives -to repentance and holi- 
neſs when propoſed by inſpired men, ſuch as pro- 
phets and apoſtles, and by the Redeemer himſelf 
who ſpake as never man ſpake. As to the external 
circumſtances of propoſing inſtructions and per- 


ſuaſives, _— could: appear: more "ou to be · 


* 
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get deep and laſting impreſſions of the neceſſty of 
conformity to the divine law, than. ihe awful man - 
ner in which it was delivered at Mount Sinai to the 
antient Iſraelites, Yet. the hiſtory of that people 
ſhews how far is. Was from 2 a due a 
them. 

It is a cken ont of the W chat. depravity 


which we are conſidering, that it makes men reſiſt 


the ſtrongeſt motives and perſuaſives, even when. 
they. are in ſueh circumſtances. as ſeem moſt fa» 


vourable to the good influence of theſe things, and 


moſt ſubſer vient to their good tendeney. Fhere are 


per verſeneſs does not miſimprove ta bad purpoſes. 


indeed no external circumſtance which inward 


Peroſperous circumſtances ſeem fitteſt to work on 


men's ingenuity ; but it is generally owned that 
they are found leſs favourable to the intereſts of 


-Piety and holineſs than affliftion. It is a proof of 
"great perverſeneſs that men. ſhould be moſt apt to 
forget God when his providence! is moſt kind and 
dountifal to them. Afflictions ſeem to be, in their 


native tendeney, preſervatives againſt inconſiderate- 


. neſs and thoughtleſſneſs. But experience thows how _ 
many people are lefs or more like Ahaz, who in: his: 


affliction trangreſſed more and more. Where afffic- 


tion produces good impreſſions and good purpoſes, 


oftentimes theſe things do not ſurvive the diftreſs or 
danger that occaſioned them: and oftentimes where 
they are ſomewhat more durable, they ifſue only 


zijn a very partial reformation, or gradually vaniſh 


and diſappear. As depravity abuſes proſperity in- 


to an occaſion of inconſiderateneſs, it abuſes afflicti- 


on into an occaſion of murmuring. It is remarka- 
ble that many people ſeem ſcarcely to acknowledge 


oy 


of good impreſſions. 
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Ame, ada ſeem to acknowledge a providence in 
their diſtreſſes, only to murmur againſt. it. Both 
they whoſe circumſtances make them taſte more of 
outward proſperity than others, and they who are 
more frequently expoſed to great dangers than o- 
thers, are far from being found the moſt ſuſceptible 


There is that in the perverſe - 
neſs of the impenitent heart, that makes it the more 
inſenſible to things of the beſt tendency, | in e 
tion as they become familiar to it. 

In the next place, it is a very ſtrong, proof of the 
power of depravity, that it reſiſts the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives, even when the mind applies. to them with a 
conſiderable meaſure of attention. It is indeed a. 
weak. obje&tion againſt the arguments: already addu- 
ce; that the inefficacy of motives, and the advan- 
tages ſubſervient to them, is.owing to inconſiderate- 


neſs about them, or important defects in the manner 


of conſidering them. Obſtinate inconſiderateneſs 
about infinite obligations, and certainly fuch are 


our obligations to love God and his laws, is itſelf a 


very inexcufable perverſeneſs. All the motives to 


holineſs are motives to ſerious attention and confi- 


deration. Strong alienation of heart is at the bot- 
tom of careleſſneſs and inattention to things of in- 
finite importance. 

But beſides all this, - experience ſhews, that the 
ſtrongeſt morives to holineſs are frequently found' 
ine ffectual, even when conſidered with a good deal of 
attention and concern. This is, in a ſpecial manner, 
very manifeſt as to that conſideration and concern 
which is the effect of diſtreſs or danger. Oft - times 
theſe things have a confiderable effect on mens 
minds for a time, producing bitter remorſe for paſt 
offences, joined wich many good purpoſes and reſo- 
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lutions. But as was obſerved above, theſe i 
may be found where there is no ſincere returning 
to God with the whole heart. It is in vain to object 


that where the motives to holineſs are not effectual 


tho! they be conſidered with attention, there are o- 
ther important defects in the manner of conſidering 
them; and that. they are not attended to with a 
right diſpoſition of ſoul. Tho! this be a truth, i: 
is no argument againſt the power of human depravi- 


ty, but rather a confirmatien of it. The motives - 


to kolineſs are not only motives to good actions, but 
to a right diſpoſition of heart. Since attention to 
motives is not ſufficient to rectify the heart, it is an 
ent of our need wenn enn of God, for thas - 
end. 
Theſe e are 22 from: being juſt objectons | 
again the neceſſity or uſefulneſs of the attentive 
conſideration of motives. As it is in the uſe of 
means that we are to ſeek after divine grace, ſo a 
chief. mean of holineſs is due attention to motives 
to it. Not only is: ſuch attention a chief mean 
of holineſs, but a. prevalent propenſity to it is a 
chief part of holineſs. The ſuitable exerciſe of 
love to-; God and hatred of fin, neceſſarily implies: 
the actual contemplation of the motives to theſe: 
holy affections. But tho? the conſideration of mo- 
tives be ſo very; uſeful and neceſſary, there is a ve- 
ry great differenee between that conſideration of 
them which is joined with, ſelf-confidence and a 
diſclaiming of dependence on divine grace, and that 
Which is undertaken with humble dependence and- 
earneſt application for it. It. is this laſt ſort of at- 
tention to motives, that is the main ſcope of the 
proofs of their inſufficiency of n for the | 
great end propoſed by chem. 6 
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n way not be amiſs to obſerve, that the wickedneſs 
af hypocrites, and the manyinfirmities of the ſincere- 


ly religious, which are frequently made objections a- 
gainſt religion, are indeed ſtrong confirmations of 


ſome of the chief doctrines of it; they ſhew the power 
of human corruption; they ſhew that there is not ſuch 


efficacy as ſome imagine in the mere conſideration of 


motives. It is certain that not. only the ſincerely 


pious, but alſo hypocrites are oft. times emploꝶed 
that way. It is remarkable that there are many ſe- 


Ivere invectives, eſpecially, in the writings of theſe 
1} who oppoſe revealed religion, which ſuppoſe: thoſe 


to be the worſt, men in the world, who. are moſt 
employed in conſidering the motives to goodneſs and 
holineſs: Namely, the men whoſe office it is to in- 


culcate theſe things on others. Ins the mean time, 


there is no ground to look on theſe men as of a 


| different make from the reſt of the world. And 
ho there be a good deal of injuſtice and partiality 


in ſuch invectives, yet is there ſo. much truth in. 


ons as ſhews, that the efficacy of motives. and con · 


ſideration is not ſo, great. as is pretanded-; and that- 
it is mens wiſdom, in the diligent. confideration of 


motives, to depend on a. ſuperior efficacy, that can 


make them have a due effect on the heart, * can 


triumph over all oppoſition. 


— Thoſe writers who appear biaſſed againſt the doe- 
trine of divine grace, ſometimes lay down ſuch. 
grounds of ſelf-difidlence, as are very. favourable to 


it, and evidently tend to prove the neceſſity, of it. 


They own ſometimes, in very ſtrong. terms, the ne · 


ceſſity of diſtruſting the moſt promiſing good im- 


Preſſions. There is a remarkable paſſage to this. 
purpoſe, in the writings of a celebrated modern au- 


chor well verſed, in the moral waitings of the anti- 
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ents. His Seeds are, But alas! the misfortune- 
* of youth, and not of vouth merely, but of hu; 
man nature, is ſuch, that it is a thouſand times ea - 
* fier to frame the higheft ideas of virtue and good- 
6, neſs; than to practiſe the leaſt part. And perhaps 
** this is one of the chief reaſons why virtue is ſo ill 
practiſed; becauſe the impreſſions which ſcem fo 
= *. ſtrong at firſt are too far relied on. We are apt to 
j «© think, that what appears ſo fair, and ſtrikes: us ſo 
F a forcibly, at the firſt view, will ſurely hold with 
us. We launch forth into ſpeculation, and after 
a time, when we look back, and ſce- how flowly 
t practice comes up to- it, we are the ſooner led to 
0 deſpondency, the higher we had carried our views 
** before.” Here it is owned; that the motives to 
odneſs may have conſiderable effects on mens 
minds, without rectifying the prevalent diſpoſitions 
of their hearts; and that, without having that ef- 
fect, they may Ar ike very foreibly, and make im 
preſſions which ſeem at firſt very ſtrong. Though 
fuch impreſſions of goodneſs as he deſcribes, are not 
the eaſieſt things in the world, he affirms that it is 
a thouſand times more difficult to practiſe the leaſt 
part. It is evident, that a culpable weakneſs or per- 
verſeneſs, which defeats ſo promiſing impreſſions, 
and ideas of goodneſs which ſtrike ſo very forcibly; 
affords ſtrong arguments againſt chat ſel-eonfidence 
that excludes dependence on divine grace. The 
| author affirms that ſo bad ſucceſs in the purſuit. of | 
| goodneſs, tends to deſpondency: It muſt; of courſe, 
tend to make men quit the purſuit. - This ſhews 
how deſirable, yea how needful it is, to- have ſo 
powerful a preſervative againſt deſpair of ſucceſs, as 
the proſpect of theſe powerful aids that are ſuffici- 
ent for ſurmounting all difficulties. It may per- 
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maps be objected, that the paſſage juſt now cited, 


1s treats only of the higheſt degrees of goodneſs, But 
P tho' the beginning of the paſſage ſpeaks of the high- 
i: WM -ct ideas of goodneſs, what follows about the inef- 
8 ficacy of the moſt promiſing impreſſions, ſeems 
I . plainly to be affirmed. of the 1 755 of goodneſs in 
ry is e 4851 

0 a 
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1 of divine ie ſupernatural operations and m lakes con- 
A hams. them. 

7 

I HEY Rh duly conſider the of ex- 
8 | tremes, eſpecially. in the concerns of religion, 
* | mi obſerve;that there are two extremes relating to 
* the efficacy of ſecond cauſes, which have a very bad 


influence on mens minds, in inquiries of the great - 
eſt importance. The one is, an unreaſonable pro- 
penſity to imagine divine interpoſition in things 
that are really the effects of the courſe of nature, 
acting in a conſtant dependence on the Deity: The 
other is, an exceſſive fondneſs for accounting for 
every thing by the natural efficacy of ſecond cauſes, 
without admitting any immediate divine interpoſition 
whatever, The firſt of theſe extremes, is oft- times 
the occaſion of various ſorts of ſuperſtition and en- 
thuſiaſm; and the other of more direct impiety. 
Some ſpeculative men, who ſet no bounds to the 
| 1 of accounting for every thing, are ſtrongly bi- 
aſſed againſt the doctrine of grace, as claſhing with 
their favourite prejudices. They are diſguſted at a 
doctrine which aſcribes to the firſt Cauſe, a manner | 
of operation, in producing holineſs and happineſs, ; 
ſo unſuitable, as they imagine, to his manner of o- 
| TO in _ other works; and to the order that ob· 
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rains both in the material and intellectual world, They | 
| ſeem to imagine, that in all the other divine works, 
every thing, without exception, happens merely ac- 
cording to a natural courſe, or according to the ef- 
ficacy of ſecond cauſes, operating ſuitably to gene- 
"ral eſtabliſhed laws, while the Deity only preſerves 
theſe laws and the creatures governed by them: The 


doctrine of grace, appears to thoſe men diſagreeable x 


to reaſon, as interfering with the uniformity of 
the divine works. And whereas the efficacy of 


F ſometimes termed ſupernatural, becauſe it 


-exceeds the natural energy of ſecond cauſes; ſome- 
times people annex to that word ſeveral wrong no- 
tions, which ſtrengthen their prejudices againſt the 
thing intended by it. They ſeem to imagine, that 
ſupernatural operation denotes ſuch effects, and 
ſuch a manner of working, as is unſuitable to the 
frame of human nature: and reverſes the eſtabliſh- 
ed order of nature as to the connection between 
cauſes and effects. It is proper therefore to make 
ſome remarks on ſupernatural operation, or imme- 
diate divine interpoſition in general, which will il- 


luſtrate feveral important properties of the operati- 


ons of grace, and thew * the 5 in view | 
are ill founded. | | 
It is of importance to obſerve, clint fupernatural 
operation does not imply a reverſing of any of the 
eſtabliſhed laws of nature. When people imagine 
all ſupernatural operation to be unſuitable to the 
perfection of the divine works, they ſeem to con» 
found two things that are very different; namely, 
the reverſing the order of the laws of nature, and 
changing the tate or diſpoſition of natural objects. 
The ſtate or diſpofition of natural objects may be 
changed by the fiſt Cauſe, without any greater altera - 
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c Jen of the laws of nature, than when ſuch changes 


are produced in any object by external ſecond cau- 
ſes, and particularly by free agents. Thus, for in- 


| Nance, when men turn a river into a new channel, 

+ tho! they are ſaid to change its natural courſe, the 
motion, of that power, after that change, is really 
as natural, or as ſuitable to the laws of nature as 
before. Tho” the change be an effect, which there 


was nothing in the nature of the river itſelf ſuffici- 


ent to produce, In like manner, it is evident, that 


the firſt Cauſe can eaſily work good and uſeful al- 


terations in the ſtate or diſpoſition of various ſorts 


of creatures, without any alteration of the laws of 
nature, or even any total alteration on the nature 
or diſpoſition of theſe creatures themſelves. Thus 
even in hearts void of holineſs, the Deity can eaſily 


reſtrain wickedneſs, by good impreſſions contradict- 


ing particular corrupt paſſions; or turning ſome 
hurtful paſſions, ſuch as anger and wrath, into kind- 


neſs and goodwill*, In-ſuch a caſe, tho' theſe good 
_ impreſſions would not have happened without ex- 


ternal interpoſition, yet may they operate after= 
wards in a natural way, in producing conſiderable 
good effects, ſuch as the fruits of kind affection and 


_ goodwill, inſtead of thoſe of anger or hatred, 


Theſe things ſhew, that ſupernatural operations in 
general, and conſequently the operations. of grace, 
do not imply a reverſing of the laws of nature. 
This will- be more evident in conſidering afterwards 
the ſcripture-account of the manner of theſe opera- 
tions, and of the means that are ſubſervient to them. 
But it may be proper firſt to take a view of theſe ef- 
fects that are the main deſign of them, And here 


* e not be amiſs to obſerve, what | Is Bs Wapors 
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of the word natural, according to the beſt mes fing 
Of it, when it is oppoſed to what is unnatural; and 

1s. diſtinguiſhed from the corruption of nature. Ac- 
cording to this uſe of the word, it is evident that 

thoſe things are ſaid to be moſt natural, which are 
moſt ſuitable to the nature of things, and particu- 

Aarly, to the plain ſcope or end of the ſtructure of 
»our own nature, or moſt ſubſervient to the higheſt 
Perfection of which it is .capadle. Taking words 
In this ſenſe, that corruption which divine grace 

Oppoſes, and is deſigned to root out, is che moſt un- 
natural thing in the world. At is proper to obſerve 

this, becauſe, tho'-the-uſe of words be arbitrary, yet 
the ambiguity of expreſſions concerning what is na- 

' tural or according to nature, ſometimes occaſions 
Hurtful ' miſconſtructions, and . ee a handle of 
to bad purpoſes. 

If the things which diainguich our nature from 
Inferior natures, ſhould. be conſidered as the princi- 
pal things in our ſtrufture and frame, then it is 

certain, that the main things in our own nature, as 
well as every part of the nature of things about vs, | 

Point out that to be our chief end and higheſt per- 

fection which the ſcripture repreſents to us as ſuch. 

This is evident from the bright diſplay that every 

thing in nature gives us of the glory and goodneſs 

ol its author, the diſtinguiſhing capacity which the 
rational ſoul has of knowing, loving and enjoying 

| him, together with its incapacity of happineſs in a- 
ny thing elſe ; the native tendency: of all the divine 
works and benefits to excite due acknowledgments 
of the all· powerful and wiſe Creator, and the in- 

finitely kind Bene factor, and that conſcience which 

teaches us to conſider him as the moral Governor 


of the world. and remonſtrates to us the infinite ob- 
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Ugations we are under in point of juſtice, gratitude 


and intereſt to adhere to him as the ſource of all 


good, on whom we have ſo abſolute a dependence. 


Theſe things, if duly conſidered, ſhew that there is 


no diſpoſition or conduct, truly ſuitable to the na- 


ture of things; but that for which the ſcripture di- 


rects us to apply for the ſanctifying grace of God. 
On the other hand, there cannot be a more un- 
natural confuſion and diſproportion in the world, 
than what takes place in the prevalent affections of 
intelligent creatures, when inſtead. of loving God a- 


above all things, they give the preference to infinitely 
inferior objects. There cannot be a more unnatu- 
ral abuſe of God's creatures, than to make thoſe ef- 
feQs of his goodneſs, whoſe native tendency is to 
make us love and honour him, occaſions of aliena- 


tion from him and. rebellion againſt him. There 
eannot be a- more: unnatural. ſtupidity. than- that 


which makes the hearts of ſinners ſo inſenſible of 


all the motives to love God: when infinite excel-. 


lency, in a ſpecial manner infinite goodneſs and all- 


ſufficiency, do nat excite the higheſt eſteem, grati · 
tude and defire» Such perverſeneſs of heart has in 
it the greateſt incongruity and contrariety in the 


world, to the moſt important natural differences 
and relations. of things; namely the differences be- 
tween God himſelf and his creatures, the relations 
they ſtand in to him, and the relations we ſtand in 
to him ourſelves, as our Creator, Preſerver, our 


chief and in a manner our only Benefactor (other 
eauſes of good being but inſtruments of good in his 


hands) the Father of ſpirits and Fountain of life, i in 


whom we live, move and have our being. 
Theſe things ſhew that that depravity which is 


| * to true holineſs, is a diſpoſition which has 
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In it the greateſt unſuitableneſs to the nature and 
natural relations of things; and is ſo contrary to 
the true perfection of our nature that it has a di- 
rect tendency to the deſtruction of it. Whereas 
ſome people appear prejudiced againſt ſupernatural 

; operations of grace as interfering with the order of 
nature; it ſhould be conſidered that the deſign of 
ſuch operations is to remove the moſt unatural diſ- 

order in the world. They reſcue our faculties from 
the moſt unnatural abuſe and perverſion of them. 
By ſubduing depravity they reſtore the primitive 
and original rectitude of our nature. They re- eſta- 
bliſh a bleſſed order and harmony in the inward: 
principles of action, namely the inward inclinations 
and affections of the heart. They render them ſuit- 
able to the nature of things, proportioned in the 
main to the worth of their objects (the heart being 
chiefly attached to the chief good) and ſubſer vient 
to the true perfection on, our nature and wad eng 
of our being. 

I! may be ſaid, in a very proper Thule, has it is 
the ſupernatural efficacy of grace, that re-eftablithes. 
and promotes the moſt important efficacy of natu+ 
ral eauſes. The moſt important and moſt excel - 

| lent uſe of natural cauſes is their ſubſerviency to 

"the knowledge and love of God in the hearts of ra- 

tional creatures. It is prevalent depravity and hard- 

neſs of heart that hinders their efficacy that way. 

According to the common and natural way of ſpeax- 
ing on moral ſubjects; the motives to love and o- 
bey God, are called juſt cauſes of love and obe di- 

ence: and tranſgreſſions of God's righteous laws are 
faid to be without cauſe and unaccountable. Such. 

expreſſions indeed muſt be underſtood in a limited 
and moral fenſe; there being that in the heart of a : 
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Kimer which can account for his 3 and 
is the natural cauſe of them. But ſuch natural ways 


of ſpeaking on this ſubject, are a confirmation of 


what was obſerved above, that that depravity which 
is oppoſite to true holineſs, is, in the ſenſe formerly 


explained, the moſt unnatural thing in the world: 
and that divine grace in ſubduing it, removes the 


main hinderance of the chief uſe and efficacy of na- 


tural cauſes, which is their efficacy on the minds 
and hearts of reaſonable creatures directing them to 


the firſt Cauſe the ſource of all good. But this will 


be ſtill more evident if we conſider, not only the ef - 


fects of divine grace but alſo the ſeripture - account 
of the manner in which it produces them, 

It is evident from ſcripture, that the operations 
of grace are ſuited to the frame of our natures; 


and to theſe laws of nature which relate to the fit - 


teſt means of producing the beſt effecis on the 
minds and hearts of reaſonable creatures, The pro- 
per means or cauſes of producing belief or perſua - 
ſion with ſuitable affections are ſuch things as theſe; 
light or evidence; arguments and motives; fcrions 


propoſal of them; mature conſideration; earneſt ex- 
hortation; and entreaty; warnings of danger and 


the like. As ſeveral of theſe things were conſiders 


cd in the former ſection; it was obſerved that, tho? 
our need of divine grace ſuppoſes the infufficien- 


cy of theſe means in themſelves, yet the efficacy 
of grace does not take away the uſefulnefs and ne- 
ceſſity of them. It is evident from ſcripture that 


theſe; and the like means, are ordinarily made uſe 
of in ſubſerviency to the operations of grace, both 
in the firſt production of its bleſſed effects, and i in 


advancing them enn perfection. 
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* Accordiog to ſeripture, as divine grace excites 
men to good actions by producing good affections 3 
fo it produces good affections and inclinations in 
their hearts, by informing their judgments and en- 
lightening their minds. As divine love muſt be 
founded on the belief of divine truths, that is, on 


the belief of che moſt juſt motives of love in the 
world; ſo faich working by love is repreſented as 


the whole of true religion. So much the more un- 
natural is ſome peoples way of reaſoning, in oppoſ- | 


ing the importance of faith on pretence of magni- 
fying the importance of good inclinations; As God 
affords abundant evidence for the divine origin of 


what he reveals, and propoſes the moſt powerful 
motives to what he requires; ſo the manner, in 


which theſe things are enforced in ſcripture, is evi- 


dently the fitteſt in the world to command attenti- 
on and to make deep impreſſion. He condeſcends 


to reaſon with us, expoſtulate with us, to appeal to 


ourſelves, that we have no juſt cauſe for our obſti- 
nacy, to anticipate our objections againſt truſting in 


him and obeying him. and with the moſt uſeful 


and alarming warnings, to mix the moſt engaging 
Invitations, drawing us with. A cords of ove: ang 7 


bands of a man, 
The ſcripture teaches us s ale that holy ee 


and affections are promoted and ſtrengthened i in the 
Heart, by the ſame ſuitable means by which they 
were produced at firſt, The ſerious confideration Mi 


of proper motives, and the frequent propoſal of 


chem in outward inſtructions which is ſo ſubſervi- 


ent to due conſideration, are of conſtant uſe. And; 


as it was obſerved before, that beſides the due pro- 


poſal and conſideration of motives, there are vari- 


ous outward circumſtances, Which are ſubſervient 
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to their good influence; fo the ſcriptures fflew that 
the various diſpenſations of God's providence we 

made ſubſervient to the efficacy of his grace. Tho“ 
the ſucceſs of thefe means is not owing to themfelves, 
finee experience ſhews that men's depravity is proof 
againſt them; yet when divine grace over- powers 
that nn it re-eſtabliſhes, as was obſerved a 
little above, the good influence of means. It renders 
; | Gy effectual for theſe good ends, to which 
they have an intrinſic but not an infuperable ten- 
dency. Every thing in the order of grace, or in the 
new creation, is connected ſuitably to the frame of 
human nature, to the nature of good affections and 
inclinations, their means and effects. This is evi- 
dent from the influence of juſt impreſſions of guilt 
and depravity, on a due eſteem of redemption and 
grace; the connection between different degrees 
of evidence and juſt aſſent; of faith and love tc 
the end and proportiounbbe love to the means, of 
vigorous and repeated acts ſtrengthening good ha- 
bits, and good habits exciting to good acts. When 
a finner becomes a new creature, the uſe of the 


HZ means of ſpiritual life becomes, as it were, natural 


F 


to him, They are as naturally the objects of his 
hunger and thirſt; as it is natural for every living 
creature to uſe the means of ſelf preſervation, That 
which i is of Particular importance, in conſidering 
this ſubject, is the influence of a life of faith on all 
the parts of holineſs. A life of faith on the Son of 
God, is a life of habitual acknowledgment and con- 
ſideration of the ſtrongeſt motives to love and obey 
God, as well as of the ſtrongeſt ground of joy and 

triumph in him. It is alſo the appointed means of 
obtaining all needful ſupplies of ſanctifying grace. 
Taus the due acknowledgment of the moſt power: 


8 
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fol motives to holineſs is the means of obtainiag 
| that. powerful grace which, is the chief cauſe, of it. 
Theſe things ſhew that. the operations of grace 
are fitted. to the frame of our nature, both as to the 
effects they produce and the manner of producing 
them. They are far from reverſing theſe good and 
wiſe laws of nature of which God himſelf is the 
Author. They promote the chief end of all theſe 
laws, and that in a manner ſuitable to the connection 
which theſe laws eſtabliſh between cauſes and effects, 
or between the means of good ends and the ends 
themſelves. It may be ſaid that it is fin that has 
i broken that connection between natural cauſes and 
their beſt effects; len divine gre. that reſtores 
Fr, 3 
It may 25 proper Faw "ax 26) Muſtrating this mat- 
1 * to conſider briefly ſome of the chief known 
ends of the uniformity of nature, or of the general 
Jaws that eſtabliſh the connection between cauſes and 
effects. Two principal known ends of that con- 
ſtitution are, firſt that it gives a tranſcendent diſplay 
| of the wiſdom of God; and then that it directs the- 
activity and good endeavours: of creatures. The 
connection between cauſes and effects is that which 
directs us to the means we muſt uſe in order to th 
good ends we ought to purſue. There is in the o- 
perations of grace an excellent order that anſwers 
theſe good purpoſes. Theſe. is a ſubordination of 
cauſes and effects, a connettion between fit means 
and good ends, with a mixture of uniformity and 
variety that gives a bright diſplay of ſupreme wiſ- 
dom. And ſeeing the promiſes of divine grace are 
made in ſuch a manner as to encourage a humble 
diligent dependence on God i in the uſe of means and 
to difcourage the contrary, it may be ſaid, in a 
found ſenſe, that there are laws of grace as well as 
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of nature, calculated to regulate the endeavours of 


thoſe who ſeek God with their whole hearts ſo as to 
dire& them in the purſuit of wiſdom and happineſs. 


- Upon the whole it is evident that divine grace 
does not otherwiſe interfere with the efficacy of na- 
tural cauſes, than by preventing the efficacy of. the 


natural cauſes of deſtruction. That prevalent deprav- 
ed affections are the natural cauſes of miſery, is own- 
ed even by thoſe who are againſt divine interpoſiti- 
on to prevent it. This is carrying the love of a mere 
natural courſe of things to A very great height. 
In the mean time it is proper to obſerve what 
conceflions. ought to be made concerning divine im- 
mediate interpoſition. It ſhould be always acknow- 
ledged that it is what the Deity is not obliged to. 
Several things that are objected againſt the reality 


of it, are proofs of the free undeſerved condeſcenſi- 


on manifeſted in it. That is the true improvement 
that ſhould be as: of them. If he ſhould leave 
tranfgreſſors wholly to the natural conſequences of 
their depravity, which is what the fcripture expreſ- 
fes by God's' giving men up to their own hearts 
luſts „, or to the hardneſs of their hearts, he would wy 


do nothing but what is perfectly juſt. All the works 1 


and laws of nature, contain fuch obligations,to love 
and obey the God of nature, as make diſaffection 
and rebellion highly inexcuſable, and puniſhable. 


| Were the Deity obliged. by immediate interpoſition 


to remove depravity, it might with equal reaſon be 
affirmed that he were obliged not to puniſh it, and 
the divine law alone thould have no penal ſanction. - 
The Deity can no more be obliged to bleſs tranſ- 
greſſors with holineſs, than with all the other in- 
gredients of the. moſt perfect happineſs. 


4 though the interpoſition of grace is what the | 
7 e 'Pfalm xxl. | 
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Governor of the world is not obliged to; yet if luck 
bleſſedneſs i is revealed and offered to us, it is evident - 
ly our greateſt wiſdom not to veglect ſo great an 
ſalvation. If indeed we find in ourſelves theſe 
grounds of ſelf diſſidenee which were formerly 
Infiſted on, and if we are obliged to love holi - 
neſs, and conſequently the moſt effectual cauſes and 


means of it, the love we owe to God, to holineſs: 


and to ourſelves ſhould conſpire to make us love 
and earneſtly. defire operations of ſanctifying grace. 
A ſinner can never excuſe his oppoſition or neglect 


of divine. grace, by alledging that it is better he 


ſhould want it, or run the greateſt riſk of wanting: 
it, than that he ſhould be beholden for. i It to the- 


grace of God, or obtain it otherwiſe than by a 


mere natural courſe of things. | 


It is proper to obſerve ia the next place that as the | 


operations of divine grace, are far from reverſing; 
the order of the natural world; fo there is in theſe 
operations a glorious order of a ſuperior kind, and 
that they are highly ſubſervient to that which is cal- 


led by fome, perhaps not improperly, the order of 
the moral world. As the order of the natural world 


conſiſts in the connection between eflicientcauſes and 
heir effects; ſo that of the moral world conſiſts in 
the 0 590 between moral cauſes or moral. de- 
ſervings on the one hand, and rewards and puniſh- 


ments on the other hand: and in general between 


things that are the objects of God's approbation, and 


theſe effects of his favour which are encourage» 


ments to ſuch things. It is true indeed that, as me · 


rit is a relative thing, no creatures not eren the moſt 
perfect, can merit at the hands of God, as one 


creature may merit at the hands of another. But 
notwithſtanding. of this, if the Deity vouchſafe to- 
annex n meren to perfect and . obe- 
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Aience to his law, and where ſuch obedience cannot 
be pretended, various gracious encouragements to 


humble and fincere endeavours in dependance on 
His bleſſing; it is evident that ſuch an adminiſtrati- 


on introduces into the divine works, an order and 


perfection of a peculiar kind, and which highly = 
Wanne the divine moral attributes. c 


It is eaſy to prove that the order of the Worm | 
avorte is 'both different from 'that of the natural 


world and ſuperior to it. "Chat it is different from 


it, is evident from this; ; that both moral good and 
evil are capable of great rewards and puniſhments, 
Aifferent from theſe that are | neceſſarily connected 
with them in the nature of things; and which make 
them in ſome meaſure rewards or puniſhments to 


_ themſelves. Holineſs includes in its nature, a defire 


of ineſtimable bleſſings, that are not neceſſarily and 


| inſeparably conne@ed with it; of which afterwards, 


As to moral evil, the more it is a puniſhment to 


atſelf, the greater reaſon there is for additional pe- 
. nalties in the divine government, againſt an evil ſa 


Aeſtruttive to the ſubjects of it. That the nioral 


order of the world is of ſupreme importance, is e- 
 wident from its relation to the moit important cau- 


ſes and effects in the univerſe; namely, the happi- 


neſs or miſery of intelligent beings, and the procu- 
ring cauſes of them; beſides that, the authority or 
.dignity of the' moral law of God, has an evident 
connection with his moral attributes. It is a principal 
excellenicy of the divine adminiftration, that all the 
parts of it are ſubſervient or fuitable to the dignity 


[of the divine moral law, and the regard the Deity 


Has for it. Theſe things cannot be ſaid of any o- 
ther laws; for inſtance, of theſe that regulate the 


motions of the material world. 


Tz the order of the moral world de of ſupreme | 
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importance, it is certain that the operations of di- 


vine grace are, according to the ſcripture account 
5 of them, highly ſuitable and ſubſervient to it. All 


the effects of divine grace are beſtowed, on guiliy 


: tranſgreſſors, in ſuch a manner as is moſt ſuitable 


to the honour and majeſty of the divine law and 


| 8 juſtice. The ſanctifying grace of the Spirit of God, 


is the effect and purchaſe of redemption by the blood 
of his Son, which magnifies his law to the utter - 
moſt. All the operations of God's grace, may chere - 
fore be conſidered as acts of diſtributive juſtice as 
well as of tranſcendent mercy. They are the re- 


wards of che infinite merit of the Mediator, while 


they are acts of Pure favour to tranſgreſſors. 


It is not needful, in this place, to enlarge on the 


ſcripture account of the manifold relation between 
redemption and ſanctifying grace. If we conſider 
how. according to the account there given of this 
important matter, the blood of the Son of God is 
che meritorious cauſe of ſanctifying grace; his inter- 


ceſſion founded on his ſacrifice, the continual pro- 


curing cauſe of it; the goſpel which reveals it, the 


external means, *. that faith which includes a due 


f acknowledgment of it, the chief inward means of it; 
as alſo, how the ſanctifying work of God's Spirit is 
a continuation of that energy which raiſed Chriſt, 
as the head of the new creation, from the dead; 
how the union between him and all who are re- 
deemed and ſanctified by him, is compared to that 


between the head and the members of the natural 


body; how, by virtue of that union, all divine 


grace and conſolation is communicated from him to 


5 them; all theſe things ſhew that the law or covenant 
of grace is well ordered in all things; and that there 


is in this new creation a ſublime harmony and a glo- 


rious neuen any other we can conceive. 
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This i is farther evident from what was hinted above, 
about the manner in which the promiſes of divine 
grace are propoſed, It is in ſuch a manner as con- 
tains the moſt powerful arguments againſt floth and 
indifference, and the ſtrongeſt motives and encou- 
ragements, toe humble diligence in the uſe of means; 
while a due acknowledgment of the grace of God 
and humble dependence on it by prayer and ſuppli- 
cation, is itfelf, by divine appointment, a principal 
means of obtaining that grace, as well as an exerciſe 
which has a particular native tendency to make the 
heart ſteddy and vigorous in all good endeavours. 
What has been ſaid, is of uſe to illuftrate divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs, in the ſupernatural operati- 


ons of divine grace; and to vindicate them from the 
_ objettions hinted at in the beginning of this ſection. 


Theſe objections are founded partly on miſtaken 
notions of ſupernatural operation; and partly on 
wrong ſuppofitions, againſt which there are ſtrong 
exceptions from natural reaſon, tho* we ſhould ab- 
ſtrat from revelation. Of this kind is that notion 
of the divine works, which ſuppoſes that it is eſſen- 
tial to the perfection of them, that there ſhould be 
no divine immediate interpoſition of any kind, not 
even for the moſt important purpoſes. We ought 
indeed to admire the divine wiſdom and other per- 
fections manifeſted in the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, 
from which ſo glorious an order reſults, But the 
excellency of theſe divine operations, which may be 
- ſuppoſed to be merely according to theſe laws 
and the order that reſults from them, receives no 
prejudice from a mixture of other operations of a 
different kind, which, as was obſerved, do not re- 


_ verſe theſe laws, but promote the higheft ends of 


them, To ſuppoſe that the firſt Cauſe muſt pro- 
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duce no effects but what ſecond cauſes are ſufficient 

to produce by the power he has given them by ge · 
"neral eſtabliſhed laws of nature, is a ſuppoſition of 

| bad influence as to natural religion itſelf. It is ex- 


ceeding unſuitable. to the impreſſions we ſhould 


have of the incomprehenſibility of God and his 


works. It tends. to leflen our ideas of the influence 


of providence; and has too much affinity to the 


old heathen fate. It-tends to leſſen moral depen- 


dence of reaſonable creatures on the Deity, and to 


Jeſſen our apprehenſion. of that moral order of the 


world which is of ſupreme importance, and to which 
Ahe natural order. of it is ſuhſervient. It is a notion, 


which, when taken in, its full latitude, claſhes with 


the known obſervation of the beſt philoſophers on 
the laws and chief known parts of the frame of na- 
ture; namely, that tho" they are calculated for a very 
long continuance, yet not for a perpetual continu- 
ance without renewed divine interpoſition. 

The uniformity of the courſe of nature has been 
| anal: an obje&ion againſt prayer, relating to exter- 
nal providences. Several ſuch prayers ſeem to ſup- 
poſe divine interpoſition reſtraining the depravity 
of wicked men, and over-ruling the efficacy of na- 

tural cauſes in the material world, when threatening 
us with outward dangers and diſtreſſes. As to di- 


vine interpoſition reſtraining wickedneſs, as it has 


Veen owned by people who had only the light of 
nature, ſo it is evidently ſuitable to the moſt natu- 
ral notions of ſupreme goodneſs, As to the mo- 
tions in the material world, when it is ſuppoſed e- 

vident and unqueſtionable, that all of them without 
exception happen merely according to general laws, 
this ſeems partly owing to inadvertence. It is true 


| ap: is is a viſible e and . in moſt 


— 


of. dect e particularly, in the motions of the: 


| heavenly bodies and what has a connection with it. 
But it is obvious there is one part of the viſible crea- 
tion, on which the uſefulneſs of the other parts of * 


it to its inhabitants very much depends, in whoſe 
motions there is ſo vaſt a variety of changes, that 


no uniformity can be diſcerned (or pretended); nor 


any general laws by which they can be, for the moſt 


part, accounted for. The motions of the air, in 


which we breath, are of that importance, that with- 


out them, the regular variety of ſeaſons would be 


uſeleſs, and all the other proviſion for the life of 
the animal world loſt, As theſe motionsare ordinarily ' 
the means of innumerable advantages, they are ca- 


ſach as famine, peſtilence, and epidemic dileaſes, be- 
ſides various particular diſaſters. The thing that 
makes them capable of anſwering ſo many different 
ends, is their inconſtancy and variety, which no 


philoſophy can reduce to general laws. Some i in- 5 


deed have.ſuppoſed, that infinite wiſdom may habe 


ſo contrived the original frame of nature, that all 


theſe | motions, however various, ſhould owe their 


riſe to natural cauſes, without. any immediate divine 
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pable of being the inſtruments of various calamities; | 


interpoſition. But tho? it cannot be proved that 
this is impoſſible, . ſceing nothing is ſo to infinite 


wiſdom and power, yet as there can be no poſitive 
proof of it, ſo it is ſufficient to the preſent purpoſe to 
obſerve that it is poſſible it may be otherwiſe; and 


that, tho* many of theſe motions proceeded from 


immediate interpoſition operating, when once they 
are produced, according to the laws of nature, ſuch 
interpoſition would not marr the uniformity and” 


- conſtancy of nature in theſe other parts of it where 


ſuch un formity is requiſite, The mention of this 


— 
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| Inftance i is the more ſuitable to the chief ſubject it in 
view, becauſe of the known ſcripture expreſſions and 
compariſons, taken from that part of nature, to i]- 
Iuſtrate in ſome meaſure that important FRET 1 to 
our weak capacities“. | 
Tho it were ſuppoſed that there were no imme- 
diate divine interpoſition, in producing any other 
effects whatever, but only theſe aſcribed to divine. 
grace, yet the diſparity between theſe and all other 
effects is of ſufficient importance to account for this 
difference; of ſo vaſt 1 importance, that it ſerves to re- 
fute all. objections concerning a diſparity in the manner 
of producing them. A main evidence of this is the 
ſubject inſiſted on in the preceeding ſection. Human. 
corruption, and the inefficacy of natural cauſes to. 
ſubdue it, has made ſuch interpoſition neceſſary. 
That which has made it neceſſary, is a thing pe · 
culiar to free agents, and of which the inanimate or 
irrational part of the creation is not capable. On- 
Iy . intelligent beings are capable of introducing ſuch 
diſorder into the univerſe as needs divine inter poſi - 
tion to rectify and redreſs it. They only are capa · 
ble of a voluntary abuſe and corruption of excellent 
natural powers, and of departing from their origi- 
nal, and what may be properly called their natural 
ſtate. And therefore, tho” it were certain that it 
belonged to the original perfection of the other di- 
vine works, that there ſhould be no need of divine 
interpoſition afterwards; yet this cannot conclude 
any thing as to free agents. Various arguments 
were adduced above, to.ſhew that they do need ſuch 
 Interpoſition ; and if there is ſufficient force in theſe 
arguments to prove our need of it, it ſnould make 
us very cautious how we ſubtilize againſt it, as to, 
©” John iii. &. 5 
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its want of analogy with other divine operations» 


leaſt the love of philoſophizing carry it againſt the 


| love of true holineſs and happineſs. 


\ Tho” it were ſuppoſed that in other caſes there 
are very uſeful and deſirable effects, for which di- 
vine interpoſition is neceſſary, as well as for the ef- 


fects aſcribed-to divine grace; yet there are no o- 


ther effects in the world that are in themſelves ſo 
neceſſary, or which, in reſpect of importance, bear 
any proportion to them. Divine interpoſition may 
be neceſſary for other deſirable effects, but no other 
effects are neceſſary to happineſs, but conformity to 


God and the enjoyment of him. As theſe are the 


great ends of divine grace; ſo they are evidently - . 
the nableſt effects that can be produced i in the high! 
ct order of created beings. There is a peculiar 


and tranſeendent excellency in theſe effects of divine 
power, as they are the chief effects we divine yood-- 
r A 5 


Tho' human corruption did not make divine fuper- | 


natural operation neceſſary in order to holineſs, it 


is neceſſary on other accounts in order to compleat 


happineſs. Tho' holineſs be a chief part of maße, 


neſs, it does not comprehend the whole of it. Tr 


includes in its nature deſire of enjoyments e are 
not inſeparable from it. Suitable love to God with - | 


the whole heart, includes tranſcendent deſires ' after 


God; not only after his favour, but after the fulleſt 


Arnd of it, and of its perpetual continuance, 
As alſo after ſuch - enjoyment of God. ſuch inter- 


_ courſe with him, and communications from him, as 


cannot be the effects of the mere courſe of nature; 


and cannot take place while the Deity acts toward? 
a creature merely in the character of - univerſab 
Caufe ſupporting the eſtabliſhed laws of nature. 
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4 SECTION V. 


Of the 3 excallencies af the grace s Svins _ 
2 the lively vigorous. exerciſe of it. 


3 is evident from what was conſidered formerly; 
| concerning the ſcripture-account of the effects 


of divine grace, and the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of true holineſs, that the lively and vigorous exer® 
ciſe of the grace of divine love is a chief part of 


true religion. But becauſe this vigorous engagement 
of the heart and affections in religious worſhip, is 


_ . In itſelf a matter of fo great importance, and at , 
the ſame time, a thing againſt which many people | 
appear very much prejudiced, it is proper to conſi- | 


dier this ſubje& ſomewhat more particularly. 


It was obſerved. before, that all the grounds and 
motives of divine love, are ſo many motives to the 


frequent exerciſe of that noble affection. The ſame 


laws of nature and revelation which require divine 
love, require frequent divine worſhip. They re- 


quire our honouring God, and our endeavouring 
to ſtrengthen the love of God in our hearts by ha- 


bitual acknowledgments of his excellencies, and our 
manifold obligations to him, It is obvious there are 


two very different ways of doing this; namely, a. 


cold, ſuperficial, and careleſs way, which does not 
affect the heart; and a ſerious affectionate way, with. 
deep reverence, eſteem, gratitude, and ſtrong deſires 


after conformity to God. It is eaſy to obſerve which 

of theſe two ways of worſhipping or contemplating 

God, are moſt ſuitable to the love of God with all 
our heart, and all our ſoul, and all our ſtrength. 


People void of love to Cod may be employed in 
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ita * acknowledging their obligation to 
love him; but while their hearts are inſenſible of 
*theſe obligations, while their hearts are not in ſome 
meaſure penetrated with: ſuitable impreſſions of 
| them, their praiſe, their adoration and prayer, are 
not ſincere acts of religious worſhip.. Sincere afts 
of divine worſhip muſt be real exerciſes of divine 
love. Acts of worſhip are not deſigned to inform 
God either of his own infinite excellencies and be- 
nefits, or of our wants; all which he knows infinite- 
ly better than we do. Seeing the end of worſhip 
is not that we may inform God, but that we may 
honour and enjoy him; it is evident, neither of 
theſe can be done unleſs we honour him with our 
whole heart. Acts of worſhip are deſigned for 
_ ſtrengthening and fortifying divine love in the heart 
by a due exerciſe of it. It is evident that a few 
ftrong and vigorous actings of any good affection 
or habit, have a greater tendency to ſtrengthen it 
than many weak and faperficial actings. It is neceſ- 
fary for us to be accuſtomed to acknowledgments of 
| God's perfections and benefits, but it is dangerous 
to accuſtom ourſelves to acknowledge theſe things in 
a'cold and indifferent manner. For the natural 
effect of this muſt be a habit of coldneſs and forma- 
| lity about things of infinite importance. The ne- 
gligent and careleſs performance of divine worſhip 
is next to the utter negle& of it. Nothing there- 
fore is more agreeable both to ſcripture and reaſon 
than that, as it is with the whole heart we ſhould 
love God; ſo it is with the whole heart we ſhould 
e and ſerve him. | 
For preventing miſtakes on a ſubje& of ſuch im- 
Portance, it is proper to make ſome remarks con- 
cerning the true ſtrength and vigour of good af- 
fections. It is evident that theſe things muſt be judg- 


_ 
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ed of by a better ſtandard than the natural er 
ſigns of inward emotions, which depend on conſtitu- 
tion, and other cauſes. In perſons of different conſti- 
tutions, the ſame degrees of love, joy or ſorrow, may 
have very different effects as to theſe outward na- 
tural ſigns and appearances. The true meaſure of 


the ſtrength. of any affection, is its ſuperiority to 


other affections, eſpecially theſe that may interfere 
with it; and its influence on mens: actions. A main 
thing therefore wherein the true ſtrength of divine 
love conſiſts, and of whatever holy affections have 
a connection with it; is their ſuperiority to all o- 
cher affections, their: efficacy in keeping: other af - 
fections within due bounds and directing them to 
right purpoſes, and their influence'on univerſal ho- 
lineſs in practice. Theſe men therefore have the 
ſtrongeſt love to God, who have the ſtrongeſt pro- 
penſity to a courſe of univerſal. obedience to him; 
whoſe love is able, by God's bleſſing to ſurmoune 
the. greateſt difficulties that attend ſuch a courſe ; 
and to reſiſt the: ſtrongeſt. temptations to the con- 
trary· But. in ſpeaking of obedience, acts of divine 
worſhip and contemplation, and due exerciſe of 
divine love in them, muſt not be excluded; but in- 
cluded as an eſſential, and principal part; and as 
ſuch a part of obedience as: has the moſt advan- 
tageous influence on all the other parts of it. 
Theſe things ſhew how we ought to make an eſ- 
timate of the ſtrength of divine love as habitually. | 
rooted in the heart, governing the life and duly ex- 
erciſed in contemplation and worſhip. It is evident 
that the more vigorous the exerciſe of that affection 
is in worſhip, the more. is the attention of the 
mind fixed on its infinite object *, the more does 
: '* Pal: ovii | gs 
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the heart cleave faſt to God and follow hard after 
him 7, the deeper are the impreſſions on the heart 


of his infinite excellencies and of all our obligations 
to him, and the greater is the willingneſs and com- 


placency of the ſoul in divine worſhip itſelf. 


Theſe things ſerve alſo to remove the ambiguity 
of words, chat is obſervable ſometimes in unlimited 


inſinuations and objections, againſt the uſe of de- 


vout affections. Such are the objections which ſup- 
poſe a real difference between ſuitable affections to- 


wards God and a due attachment of the will to him; 
chuſi ng him as the ſoul's chief good and chief end. 


Such a choice, as was obſerved before, is a main 


thing included in divine love. But it is an unrea- 


ſonable ſtrife about words to pretend that ſuch, a 


choice, ſuch high eſteem, gratitude and defire, as 


are included in divine love and were formerly de- 


ſeribed, are not affections. When people deny the 
neceſſity or importance of devout affections, they 


muſt either deny the neceſſity of the love of God, 


or deny that the love of God, even with the whole 
heart and foul, is an affection of the foul. Tho? the 


uſe of words be arbitrary, yet if there are abuſes of 


words which tend to embarraſs and miſlead mens 


thoughts; the ways of ſpeaking, which would ex- 
clude the moſt tranſcendent love or joy from being 
affections of the ſoul, are of that number. i 

Whatever reaſon there may be for diſtinguiſhing 
5 the will and affections in ſome other caſes; 


there is no reaſon. for diſtinguiſhing between the 


due attachment of the will to God and the affec- 


tions included in. fincere love to him. The will 
cannot be duly attached to God without habitual 
* to him with the whole heart deeply rooted in 
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the ſoul. Without the actual exerciſe of that love; | 
there cannot be a right diſpoſition of the will to- 
wards God, in his worſhip. Theſe things admit” 
of very different degrees. They. who love God! 
moſt, may ſome times come ſhort of that-lively ex- 
erciſe of divine love and joy which they have at- 
tained to at other times. As the want of ſuch at- 
tainments is conſiſtent with a prevalent attachment. 
of the will to God, it is alſo conſiſtent with preva- 
lent love to him. But it is needful to diſtinguiſn 
between the want of fuch things, and the want of- 
all: deſire after them. The want of all ſuch deſire 
is inconſiſtent with ſincere love and due attachment 
| of the will to the fource of all happineſs: If there 
| is oft · times · ambiguity» in eommon expreſſions about 
the affections, the ſame thing takes place in more” 
formal and philoſophical expreſſions about the va- 
rious actings of the will: and the things which ſerve 
to give fixed and determined notions, in the one 
caſe, ſerve in both. There are tranſient and ficti- 
tious actings of the will as well as emotions of the 
| heart or affeQions. It'is-needful-te diſtinguiſh: be- 
- tween the will and: the : affeions; in theſe caſess. 
wherein men are deeply affected with various things-. 
againſt their will, as when Felix trembled. in hear-! | 
jog Paul's diſcourſe; in theſe cafes mens affections- 
are involuntary and: forced. On the other hand- 
men may be ſincerely/ willing tobe more ſtrongly 
| affected towards certain excellent objects, or to have 
| their affeions towards them more lively and vi- 
| gorous than what they are; it is evident this muſt 
| | be the caſe as to all who are endued with ſincere 
i 
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love to God and holineſs, Divine love, where it. 
takes root ia the ſoul, is the moſt voluntary affec- 
Wl! tion in the world; and wherever. it is ſincere there 
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-oruſt be g Ag after higher degrees and a 
more lively exerciſe of it. Hence it follows that 
where there is a due attachment to the will of God, 


this is ſo far from ſuperceding the devout affecti- 
\ons, formerly. explained, that it muſt include a fin- 
cere deſire after them: that is, it muſt include a 


concern to have. the heart more and more ſtrongly 


affected with God's perfections and benefits, and all 
the motives of ſincere love to him. 
Theſe things ſhew the tendency of incautious 


ſubtilizing on the differences between the will and ; 


the affections. People are apt enough, without the 


belp of philoſophy, to ſatisfy themſelves with a 


mere ſpeculative belief and ſpeculative .meditations 
on God and his will. It is true that men's affections 
in devotion, are too oft of a corrupt nature and 
tendency. The.more need there is of due cautions 
and directions as to the affections we ſhould prize 


and ſeek after, It is indeed a ſure way to avoid 


wrong affections in devotion, to diſcard all devout 
affections in general. But on this footing, people 


might as reaſonably diſcard all devotion itſelf, Irre - 


gular devotion, or wrong affections in devotion are 
far from being the only dangerous things that ſin- 


ners need to be guarded againſt, Experience ſhews 
men may be very wicked in their practice, who are 
very cold and formal in devotion. Indeed the moſt 
-obvious things in the frame of our nature ſhew, 


that while .mens religious belief and exerciſes do 
not in ſome meaſure affect their hearts, they can- 


not much affect their practice. 


What was hinted about the attachment of the will i 
to God, ſhews that when mens devout affections 
are in themſelves good and uſeful, they are not the 
* commendable becauſe Nez n are s voluntary 3 or 
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becauſe men have been active and diligent, i in the 
uſe of proper means and in humble dependence on 
God, in attaining to them. This ſhews that when 


| people direct their ridicule or invectives againſt thoſe 
who work themſelves up to devout fervours, or who 
. endeavour to be fervent in ſpirit in ſerving God; 


they ought to reſtrict their cenſure to fervours, or 
ſtrong affeQions th at are of a corrupt or trifling 


kind or excited by wrong means. For it is obvious 


that when ſuch invectives or inſinuations are un- 
derſtood without reſtriftion (which is oft times the 
caſe when writers or others expreſs no reſtriction) 
they tend to expoſe all the holy affections included 


in the ſtrong exerciſe of love to God with the 


whole heart, excepting thoſe in which men _ be 


in all reſ pects paſſive. 
The view chat has been taken of che true res 


of the beſt devout affections is of uſe not only to pre- 


vent miſtakes about words,but to ſhew the excellen- 
cy and uſefulneſs of theſe things themſelves. In the 


mean time, tho' we are chiefly to conſider the ex- 
cellencies of Divine love, it ought to be remembered 


that there are other devout affections, which come 
ſhort of it, and which notwithſtanding are far from 
being deſpicable or uſeleſs, Unleſs we own this, 


we muſt maintain that they who as yet are void of 
divine love and true holineſs, either ought not to 


deſire theſe things, or ſhould deſire them only in 
a cold and indifferent manner. This is ſo far from 


being true, that the beſt way ſuch people can be 


employed, is in earneſt deſire after ſuch things ex- 


citing diligent endeavours: tho' ſuch deſires and 


endeavours, while men are void of real holineſs, 
be attended with very eſſential culpable defects. 10 
excite deſires after the love ot God, even in hearts 
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that have not yet-attained to it, is a main deſign of 


conſidering the excellencies df that noble affection, 
not only conſidered as habitually rooted in the heart, 
dut as vigorouſly exerciſed in religious worſhip. 
One comprehenſive and principal excellency of 
the beſt devout affections is their powerful influence 


on practice. This is evident from what was ob- 
ſerved before concerning theſe prevalent deſires of 
conformity to God, and of his approbation, or, 
which is the ſame thing, that prevalent propenſity 
to obedience to him, which are eſſential ingredients 


of ſincere love to God; and ſuch ingredients of it as 


all other holy affections, which may be diſtinguiſhed 
from them moſt conſpire to ſtrengthen and promote. 
The influence of ſincere love to God on univerſal 


obedience to him, is a matter of ſo great importance 


not only for ſhewing the excellency of that holy diſ- 


poſition of ſoul, but alſo for diſcovering the deluſions 
of ſelf-deceivers who falſey pretend to it; that it is 
needful to conſider this matter at ſome length by it- 
ſelf; and therefore it is to be the ſubject of a fol - 
lowing ſection: but it is proper to obſerve here how 
unreaſonable it is to make one ingredient of divine 
love claſh againſt another. 'This is plainly the caſe, if 
on pretence of inculcating ſtrong inclination to keep 
God's commandments, we diminiſh theimportance of 
juſt impreflions of his excellencies and benefits. To 


have a due eſteem of God's excellencies, a due grate- 
ful ſenſe of his benefits, a prevalent inclination to 


due habitual acknowledgment of theſe things, with 


_ ſaitable deſires after the favour, the approbation, 


the enjoyments of God; to have ſuch ſuitable e- 
ſteem, gratitude and deſire towards God, is to ful- 


fil the chief commandments of God, It is by theſe 


things, we obey the commandments of God which 
1 h 
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relate to the heart, or prevalent diſpoſitions. of me 


ſoul. Such ſuitable affections towards God, are 
| principal parts of conformity to him, or of obedience 
to him. © They are in themſelves eſſential duties of 
Holineſs, and they include a guſt impreſſion of the 
chief motives and encouragements and of the chief 


paterns of all the other duties of holineſs in ge- 


neral. A due eſteem of the chief moral excellen- 


cies of God's nature, has ſuch an influence on ſuit- 


z ble love to the moral duties of his law, . habe 


PTL 


| things cannot be ſeparated. 


In conſidering che excellencies of dhe lively ex- 


erciſe of divine love, it is of particular uſe to ex- 
plain theſe properties of it, which diſtinguiſh it 


from ſtrong affections to inferior objects. Where 
as it is a chief uſe of reaſon and judgment to con- 


trol and reſtrain our ſtrong affections towards o- 


ther objects; it is a chief uſe of theſe faculties te 
promote and ſtrengthen the vigorous love of God. 


and that love of our neighbours which is inſeparably 


Connected with it. The lively exerciſe of divine 


, 


love, is the nobleſt uſe to which human reaſon and 
_ underſtanding, ſanctifyed by divine grace, can be 
ſubſervient. It is the more needful to conſider 
this, becauſe of various inſinuations and ways of 
ſpeaking, which tend to give a quite contrary view 

- of things. Of this number are theſe ways of ſpeak · 
ing by which, the rational way and the affectionate 
way of devotion are without any due explication or 


reſtriction diſtinguiſhed or rather oppoſed to one 


another. It is true indeed that all affectionate de- 


votion is not wiſe and rational: but it is no leſs true 
that all wiſe and rational devotion muſt be affecti- 


oOnate. All ſuitable divine worſhip muſt include 
© the (exerciſe of divine love. Seeing there are vari- 
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eus affsctions different from true love to God on 
inconſiſtent with it, warm devotion oft · times may 
be unreaſonable: but ſeeing love to God with the 
whole heart is the moſt reaſonable and the moſt ne- 
ecflary thing in the world, all cold and ſuperficial 
devotion muſt be unreaſonable. The uſe of hu- 
man underſtanding is to know God and his works. 
The chief end of knowing God's works · is the know-, 
ledge of God himſelf. Fhe higheſt end of know - 
| ledge: is not mere ſpeculation, The great end there- 
fore of knowing God and his works is to love God, 
to honour and obey him, aid to enjoy him. Divine. 
love and joy are the higheſt attainments of human 
nature and higheſt ends of all its faculties. 3 

It is the uſe of reaſon to curb men's paſſions, but | 
it is to curb paſſions that are hurtful or liable to ex- 
ceſs.. It is needful and requires great efforts to ſer 
due bounds to our love of other things But the end 
of ſetting bounds to- our love of other things, is; thax | 
ue may ſet no bounds to our love of God; - When 
people ſpeak of vational and affectionate devotion 
as oppoſite things, they ſeem to go in ſo far to the 
philoſophy that made it the uſe of reaſon to root 
out the affections. But whatever raſh and incon- 
fiſtent things may have eſcaped men in fallies of zeal 
againſt devout affections, yet when men calmly con- 
ſider the moſt uſeful things in human nature, few 
are capable of denying the affections to be of that 
number. It is with good reaſon, that a famous 
Author *, ſpeaking on that ſubject, compares the 
ſtate the e e world would be in without in- 
clinations or affections, to the ſtate of the material 
world, were it without motion, on which its beau. 
* 255 uſefulneſs ſo much depends. If it were in- 
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| deed the true uſe of reaſon to root out all affection, 


356 


the right uſe of reaſon would be inconſiſtent with 
virtue and happineſs. Theſe things neceſſarily im- 
Ply ſuitable affections towards God and our fellow 
creatures; and eſpecially that love and j Joy of which 
God himſelf is the object. 
It is the uſe of reaſon to oppoſe theſe bes 


Which are in their own nature evil, and to moderate 


thoſe which tho' in their own nature uſeful are ſub- 
- je& to hurtful exceffes, Mens affections are irrati- 
onal or unreaſonable, when they are not founded 
on a well-informed judgment, when they are not 
excited by juſt and ſufficient motives, when they 
are exceſſive in their degree, or have a bad influence 
on the mind and practice. If there are various 
affections, which may be introduced into mens de- 
votions, which are liable to theſe imputations; the 
more neceſſary are the good and wiſe affections in- 
cluded in divine love, which are PE an an * 
poſite nature and tendenex. | 
I) be affeQtions included in divine love are N 
ed on theſe truths, for which. there is the greateſt 
evidence in the world. Every thing in the world 


| that proves the being of God proves that his crea» 


_ tures ſhould love him with all their heart. The 
evidence for theſe things is in itſelf very ſtrong 

and level to every capacity. Where it does not be- 
get conviction; it is not owing to the weakneſs of 
men capacities, but to the ſtrength of their preju- 
dices and prepoſſeſſions. This is manifeſtly the cafe 
as to the great truths of natural religion concerning 
God's infinite excelliencies and benefits; the many 
endearing relations we ſtand in to him and our ab- 
ſolute dependance on him; the neceſſity of the en- 
joyment of God in order to compleat happineſs and 
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of ſupreme love to God in order to the enjoymeint of 


bim: and in general the neceſſity of having the af- 
fections of our hearts, as much as poffible, propor- 
tioned to the worth of their objects. Whatever 
proves that reaſonable creatures are obliged to love 
God and his law, proves that ſinners are obliged to 
ſuitable hatred of fir-and ſelf. abaſement for it. A 
inner cannot have due prevalent love to God and 
hatred of ſin; without prevatent deſire of obtaining 
deliverance from fin and the enjoyment of God. A. 
ſiuitable deſire of ſo important ends cannot be with- 


out proportionable defire of the neceſſary means. 
If a ſinner therefore who hears the goſpel, have 


theſe. ſuitable. affections of love to God*and' hatred 

of ſins to whieh- he is obliged by the laws of natural 
religion, theſe things cannot be ſeparated from a reat 

complacency in that redemption and grace which 


are propoſed in revealed religion. This does not | 


ſuppoſe that natural religion can diſcover or prove 
the peculiar things of the goſpel to be true; but when 


they are diſcovered, it proves them to be infinitely 
deſirable. A book of laws that are enforced with 
awful ſanctions, cannot prove that the ſovereign 


has paſſed an act of grace or indemnity in favours 


of tranſgreſſors. But it proves that ſuch favour'is 
to them the moſt deſirable and the moſt neceſſary 


thing in the world. It proves that the way of ſaving 
us from ſin, which the gofpel reveals, is infinitely 


ſuitable to the honour of God, to the dignity of 
his law, and to the exigencies of the conſciences of 


; finners, But it is not ſuitable to the ſcope of our 
. preſent. inquiry, - to enlarge here on the evidences 
of the main nen of natural reien and reve 
lation. 


2s bar has been hinted, gives ſome view of OY 
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8 of the evidence, it ſhews that if the truth 
of thelc principles is once ſuppoſed [they contain the 

moſt reaſonable and moſt juſt motives in the world, 
to the good affections included in divine love. The 
moſt obvious principles of natural religion are evi- 

dent proofs of the neceſſity of loving God with our 
whole heart. The peculiar doctrines of the goſpel 

relate to our deliverance from ſin. And it is mani - 
feſtly the moſt reaſonable thing i in the world, that 
deliverance from fin, thould in the moſt vigorous 
manner occupy the thoughts by a of ſin- 
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founded on the moſt reaſonable grounds and mo 


tives; they are incapable of exceſs. This is a prin- 
cipal excellency of theſe affections and it is peculiar 


to them. It is unreaſonable to object that men may 
be ſo occupied about one part of religion, as to o- 


verlaok and neglect other parts of it. Such parti- 
ality in religion does not argue an exceſs in mens 
| Jove to God or holineſs, but a very culpable defect 
in it. The more men haye of theſe. holy affecti- 
ons, the ſtronger muſt their inclinations be, to chat 
obedience to God which is univerſal and . to 
all his precepts. 

The affections induded i in divine love are ſo * 
from being capable of exceſs, that they muſt always 
come ſhort of the worth of their object. This muſt 
be the caſe, even though men were in a ſtate of 
perfection. It is not only impoſſible to overvalue 
God's excellencies and benefits or his favour and 
the enjoyment of him. Our eſteem of theſe things, 
our gratitude, our deſires, our complacency in 
God, can never fully come up to the motives and 


grounds of theſe good affoctions. When it is ſaid 
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that holineſs implies a due proportion between 
our affections and their objects, it muſt be under- 


ſtood with obvious limitations and reſtrictions re- 
lating to God's infinity. The love of ereatures to 
God is infinitely unequal to the object. But ſince 


the object of that affection is infinitely ſuperior to 


all other objects, che affection itſelf ſhould, as 
much as poffible, tranſcend all other affections. It 
is always capable of the moſt juſt and reaſonable ad- 
ditions and increaſe of ſtrength, We cannot have 


 KHncere divine love without a real deſire of ſuch 


progreſs in it. The neceſſary diſproportion of that 
affection to its object, and the ſtrong obligations to 


it, the divine benefits which are continually multi- 


plying upon us, are evident proofs of this. And 


as there is good ground to ſuppoſe that ſtrong defire 


and endeavours after progreſs in the love of God, is 


a main thing intended by the feripture expreſſions a- 


bout our loving him with all our heart and all our 
ſtrength ; ſo there are manifold other inſtructions 


in ſcripture, which ſhew that we cannot love God 


truly without endeavouring to love him more than 
we do, and that deſire on en is a main charac- 
ter of ſincerity. | 
From what is ſaid, it is evident, that it is bn 
abſurd and impious to ſuppoſe that creatures may 
love God too much, or more than they ought. 


Hence it follows that ſinners cannot hate fin too 
much; that they cannot prize deliverance- from it 
too much, or be too thankful for it, It is true that 


there are certain bounds, beyond which mens affec- | 
tions cannot riſe, in their preſent frail ſtate, with 
out doing hurt to their frame, or even unhinging it, 

But there are very obvious reaſons, that this is no 
proot * a danger of exceſs in the good affections 
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in view. 


The 1 Dir i 
Tas mens preſent · imperfect Rate, theſe=af-. 
feQions-labour always under culpable and hurtful. 
defects; they are alſo ſubject to very hurtful de- 
days, through oppoſition from inward infirmities and 
outward hindrances, and temptations of a contrary 
tendency: This may be very evident to us, if We 


confider ſome. obvious differences: betweem theſe ex- 
cellent affections in view, and mens affections to in- 
ferior objects; particularly, theſe appetites which re- 
late to the ſubſiſtence of bodily life and its enjoy- 


ments. Theſe appetites ſeem ſcarcely capable of 
being extinguiſhed, or liable to dangerous decays, 


by: neglect. The thing that requires effort and la- 
bour is to moderate them. 


It is far other ways as 
to the noble affections included in the love of God 


and holineſs. Theſe ſuperior affections are liable 
to ſo manifold oppoſition, and to ſo dangerous der 


cays, that men can never be too careful in uſing 


all proper. preſervatives- againſt defections, and all 


proper means of- ſteddineſs and progreſs; Men may 
have ſincere love to God rooted in their hearts, 
while. they are not in the actual exerciſe of it; but 
not without ſome habitual propenſity: to ſuch exer- 
ciſe; and the lively exerciſe of it is the great mean 


of oceſervieg and ſtrengthening it, and of avoiding 


theſe dangers, from within or-from pong! WO. | 
threaten, the decay of it. 5871 | 
_ Theſe things ſhew, that as the affections included | 


in divine love, are in-themſelves incapable of exceſs; 


ſo they are the chief means of reſtraining the inor+ 
dinacy or exceſs of mens: affections to inferior ob- 


jects. Mens chief affections muſt always be fixeck 


on ſome object or other. There: muſt {till be ſome 
affections which have the ſovereignty in the heart. 


If mens chief aſſections are not. fixed on God, they 
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muſt be fixed on ſome other objet᷑ts which are in- 


finitely below bim. Diſorder and confufion in the 
_ prevalent affections of the heart, muſt neceſſarily 


enſue upon ſuch a preference of the creature to the 
Creator. It is in vain to pretend to remove the 


inordinacy of affections to other objects, while that 


ſupreme love to God, to which theſe other affecti - 
ons ſhould be ſubordinate, is neglected. It is divine 


love that reſtores and eſtabliſhes a noble order in 


all the affections of the ſoul. It is divine love that 


eſtabliſhes inward temperance in the affections, and 


maintains the fobriety of the heart. All the good 


affections included in it, tend to reſtrain theſe irre - 


gular ſelfiſh paſſions, which have ſo bad influence 


both on mens practice and on their judgment and 


underſtanding; the more violent degrees of which 


paſſions ſo often mar the exerciſe of reaſon. Such 
paſſions. oft-times do great prejudice by an. exceſſive 


application, and, in a manner, a confining of mens 


thoughts to ſome one object. Divine love employs 


the mind and heart about all that beautiful variety 


of uſeful thoughts and actions, which are neceſfary 


in the practice of univerſal holinefs. Tho! religion 


is called the one thing needful, yet that one thing 


_ comprehends a great many things; yea all the 


things by which we ſhould promote the glory | 


of God, the good of ſociety, and the perfection of 
dur natures. That unity of prineiple and end, 
which takes place in holy affections and actions, to- 
gether with their amiable harmony and connection, 


and mutual fubferviency to one another, give them 


an unſpeakable advantage above all ſtrong affections 


towards inferior objects. Corrupt and inordinate 


affections, through their frequent claſhing and in- 
terfering, the impoſſibility of ſatisfying them, the 
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| necellity of curbing and moderating anz the dib 
ficulty of this where that affection which is the 
ſource of true moderation is wanting, and on vari- 
ous other accounts, have an evident tendency to 
diſquiet and perplex the mind, and conſequently, 
to darken ic. The tendency of divine love, S in 
= reſpects, the very reverfe of this. 

All theſe things ſhew, that as divine love is : the 
| higheR uſe of human reaſon and underſtanding, ſo- 
it has the greateſt tendency to the true improvement 
and cultivating of it. It makes men truly wiſe; 
and gives them a right judgment in things of the 
greateſt importance. Inordinate affections are the 


greateſt enemies to reaſon if right underſtood;. 
r corrupt intereſts,. and biaſs- 


They bribe it into the 
it againſt evidence. A main thing therefore in true 
freedom of thinking and reaſoning, is freedom from 


that biaſs of wrong affections. If this cannot be 
had without the prevalence of the contrary good 
affections, the ſource of true freedom of. thought is 
divine love. It is a general property of the ſtrong, 
affections, that they have a natural infſuence on the 
memory, on fixing the thoughts, and on rendering 


mens invention more fruitful. But different affec- 


tions make mens inventions fruitful in a very dif- 
ferent manner, according to the good or bad nature 


and tendency of theſe, affetions themſelves. The 
mind is naturally: fruitful in theſe. thoughts which 
are moſt ſuitable and moſt. favourable to-theſe affec- 


tions which are - moſt predominant. Theſe things 
ſhew that the love of God, and that love of truth which 
is implied in it, have a manifold adyantageous influ- 


ence on mens reaſoning; faculties. Divine love re- 


ſtrains theſe perverſe affections which are the cauſes 
af wrong judgment and of deluſion every day; it 
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gives the mind a freedom from the moſt hurtful bi- 
aſſes, it fixes the attention, it puts the mind in the 
beſt ſituation for the moſt uſeful inquiries, it makes | 
the mind fruitful in the thoughts that are moſt ſab- 


ſervient to-them, it reconciles it to what labour and 
application may attend them. 5 | 
It is proper to obſerve, that there are two ſorts of 


xcalwiioe; on things that relate to practice, between 


which there is a conſiderable difference. The one 


is, that reaſoning which is deſigned for finding out 
the truth, in caſes where men as yet want evidence 
and muſt ſuſpend their judgment. The other is, 
that reaſoning which is deſigned to ſtrengthen good 


affections and purpoſes, by reflection on proper mo- 
tives of the truth, of which the mind has already a 
well-founded. perſuaſion, As to the firſt ſort of 


reaſoning, even where divine love takes place, and 


is founded on a juſt aſſent to the moſt eſſential 


truths, men may have occaſion for ſuch inquiries 


and find them attended with difficulty, The fre- 


guent diverſity of ſentiments among the beſt men, in 


a ſpecial manner about the application of unconteſt- 
ed general rules to particular caſes, puts this out of 
queſtion, Ia ſuch caſes it is neceflary to avoid - 
blind affection to one ſide of a queſtion, before a 
man's judgment is ſufficiently informed and deter- 
mined on good grounds. This is that cool and ju- 
dicious conſideration: which is ſo requiſite in impar- 
tial inquiry. It muſt exclude the influence of cor- 
rupt affections, becauſe they tend to biaſs the mind 
againſt evidence; but for the ſame reaſon, it muſt 
not exclude the influence of the love of God, than 
which nothing is more u ſubſervient to the 
ſearch of truth, _ 

But notwithſtanding the uſefulneſs of buch! in · 
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8 quiries, it would be manifeſtly unreaſonable to * 


the whole of religion in them. It would be abſurd to 


- pretend that all devout exerciſes ſhould be perform- FF 


ed with ſuch a ſuſpenſe of judgment as theſe inqui- 
ries ſuppoſe. 'This would infer that there can be no 
_ exerciſe of divine love, founded on the juſt and 
firm belief of divine truths ; and that a ſtate of ſin- 


_ cere holineſs muſt be a ſtate of perpetual ſcepticiſm. 


It is evident that this would caſt a very injurious 
reflection on the means God has given us of know- 


ing his will. It would infer that they are ſo obſcure 


and defective that mens belief can never be fully de- 
termined on good grounds ; ; and that the right uſe 
of reaſon in religion, is to be © ever learning and 
never able to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 
From what is ſaid, it is evident that the lively ex- 
erciſe of divine love and joy, has the greateſt con- 
nection with the moſt deſirable ſedateneſs and com- 
poſure of mind. When men oppoſe ſedateneſs of 
mind and lively affections to one another, they do 
not conſider duly the great diſparity between theſe 
| irregular affections, which ſhould never be introdu- 
ced into devotion ; and theſe affections which be- 
long to divine love, which are eſſential to the right 
performance of devotion. What has been ſaid a- 
bove, concerning the oppoſite tendency of theſe 
two ſorts of affections, ſhews that the one is as uſe- 
ful in order to due compoſure and ſerenity of mind, 
as the other is hurtful to it. Irregular affections 
tend to darken the mind, hinder due attention, and 
_ diſtract the thoughts. The very reverſe of this is 
the natural reſult of divine love, and of all theſe 
concomitants of it which the apoſtle calls the fruits 
of the ſpirit ; joy, peace, long-ſuffering, gentleneſs, 
goodneſs, Whoever believes ns ſeripture\ account 
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of future blefſedneſs, muſt own nt it is a ſtate of 
the moſt vigorous and moſt perfect love and joy in 
the moſt perfect ſerenity and tranquillity. To have. 
the love of God thed abroad in our hearts, and to 
be filled with jay and peace in believing, is the near- 


eſt reſemblance of that bleſſednefſs. That faith 


which works by love, is a faith by which the ſoul 
and conſcience enter into reſt“. 
and love are wanting, and while mens chief affecti - 
ons are ſuch as cannot be ſatisfied, and muſt be 


controlled, there can be no durable and folid reſt. 
or F cOnportye of mind, 


While that faith 
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97 various general properties Nen to the beſt 4 


wvout affeftions with the other affeftions of human 
nature. 


X en che diſtinguiſhing excellen- 
cies of the affections included i in divine love, 
it is uſeful to conſider ſome properties which are 


common to them with other devout affections or 


all the other affections of human nature in general, 


A right view of this matter, is of uſe both for vin- 


dicating the importance of theſe holy afeCtions, and. 
for farther Hluſtration of their peculiar excellencies. 
Some general reſemblances between them and other 
affections of a very different kind, are ſometimes 
made uſe of as arguments againft two very import- 
ant points. Theſe things are improved partly againſt 
the uſefulneſs of all devour affections conſidered in 
themſelves in general, partly againſt aſcribing any 
of them to divine grace, Whatever may be ſaid 
of ſuch objections otherwiſe, their ſueceſs, on the 
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minds of many, makes them conſiderable. If there 
are people who are ſtrongly prejudiced againſt de- 


vout affections, it is not to be wondred at that this 


ſhould biaſs their minds in favours of * appear- 
ance of arguments againſt them. 

The general reſemblances between the affeftions 
included in, divine love and other devout affeftions, 
are either ſuch as relate to the means of exciting 
them, or the effects which proceed from them. As 
to the faſt, it is ſometimes objected that the ſame 
natural cauſes, which are means of exciting human 


affections in general, have a natural influence in 


exciting devout affections, and that both in good 
and bad men, as well as, any other affections what - 
ever. As to theſe natural cauſes or means of ex- 
citing, the affections, ſome view was taken of them 
above. The primary. means are the knowledge and 
due conſideration of proper motives. This alone 
ſeems effential and neceſſary for exciting the affec- 
tions in a reaſonable manner. But there are other 
ſecondary means, which tho' not ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary as attention to motives, arc natural helps 
ſubſervient to it. Such as the advantagequs propo- 
ſal of them, pathetick diſcourſe, che force of exam- 
pie, and the like. 
Some people ſeem to imagine chat ben e 
affections are excited, both in good and bad men, 
by ſuch natural cauſes, therefore none of them 
ought to be aſcribed to divine ſupernatural operati- 
on. And again, becauſe there is ſo great a reſem- 
blance between all devout affe tions, as to the man- 
ner of exciting them, they imagine there can be no 
very material difference in the affections themſelves, 
Seeing therefore the devout affections which may 
be excited in the hearts of bad men, are of ſo little 


© 


8. 


uſe, they think we ſhould judge the ſame way of 


all devout affections whatever, without exception. 


Such objections ſometimes dazzle the minds of 
the inconfiderate, and of thoſe who are ſtrongly pre- 


judiced againſt devour affections. In order to ſhew 
that they are of no force againſt the affections in- 
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cluded in divine love, it is ſufficient to remove the 


ambiguity of words, and to make ſome reflections 
on things that were conſidered formerly concerning 
the relation between the elfteaey of Khan an the 
good influence. of means. 


When it is ſaid that all ſorts of devout affections ; 


are excited by natural cauſes or means, this may be 
underſtoodꝭ in two different meanings; between 
which there is a very important difparity. The 
meaning may be, either that the production of ſuch- 
effects is wholly owing to theſe means, or chat theſe 
means have a real influence on them, In the firſt 


% 


meaning of the expreffions, - when the efficacy of 


means is made an objection againſt the efficacy of 
grace, it is a begging the queſtion. To ſay that all 
ſorts of devout affections are wholly owing to natu- 


ral cauſes, and that therefore none of them ſhould 
be aſcribed to divine grace, is not reaſoning, but 


naked aſſertion. The various evidences from ſcrip- 


ture and experience, againſt that aſſertion, were 


conſidered at large above. 19 
As to the other more large meaning, namely when 


all that is pretended is, that the natural cauſes or 


means above mentioned, and the like, do really con- 


tribute to all ſorts of devout affections, this is no 
objection againſtꝭ the neceſſity or efficacy of divine 


grace. To ſet this matter in a due light. it is. uſe- 
ful to conſider the following things. 


In the firſt. . the efficacy of grace, a and ch 
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good influence of motives and other means, are no 
way inconſiſtent. The end of divine grace is not to 
render motives. and other means. uſeleſs, but to- 
make them effectual. And therefore, when the 
good diſpoſitions aud affections included in divine 
love are produced and excited, they may be indeed. 
the effects of the things above-mentioned as ſubor- 
dinate means, while this does not hinder their be- 
ing the effects of divine grace as the principal cauſe. 
In the next place, it is proper to obſer ve, that the 
natural means of producing good affections, ope- 
rate variouſly on different perſons, according to che 
previous rooted diſpoſitions of their hearts. The di- 
verſity of mens inward prevalent diſpoſitions, may 
make the ſame motives and other means, have the 
moſt different effects in the world on different per- 
ſons. This is ſo evident from reaſon and experience. 
that it is not needful to inſiſt upon it. It is well: 
known, that the ſame inſtructions and perſuaſives, 
which are means of producing the beſt effects on 
well diſpoſed minds, may be abuſed by people of the 
moſt perverſe diſpoſitions, to the worſt: purpoſes*._ 
If there may be a vaſt diſparity in the effects of the 
ſame motives.or other means, on different diſpoſiti- 
. ons, even where there is no immediate divine ope- 
ration; much more muſt this be the caſe where 
ſuch operation is interpoſed. The ſame inſtructions 
and motives, which in the minds of ſome only pro- 
duce the common good affections formerly deſcri- 
bed, may, by God's bleſſing, produce and ſtrengthen 
in others the excellent diſpoſitions and affections in- 
cluded in divine love. While they excite in ſome. 
only admiration, good general deſires of eſcaping fu - 
ture puniſhment, and of obtaining future dlelſedveſsz . 
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they may, in the hearts of others, produce. the chief 
things wherein true holineſs conſiſts: They may, 
through the efficacy of divine grace, change the 


heart by ſanctifying it; or through. renewed ſupplies 


of the ſame grace, noe and advance ſo bleſſed | 
a change. 


- 


The ſame truths may: be GP PIREY as motives- 


to different good affections and actions. The great 
doctrines of religion are motives to divine love and 
univerſal holineſs. They are alſo motives to theſe o- 


ther common good affections which come ſhort of it. 


True holineſs does not exclude theſe other affetti- 


ons. It includes, it directs, it purifies and ftrength- 
ens them; It neceffarily includes them; ir makes 


men earneſtly deſire future happineſs; but not in a 


mere general and confuſed- way; it makes men fix 
their chief deſires on God, and place theirchief hap- 


pineſs in him. The natural efficacy of motives, 
oft · times produces theſe common affeftions without 


divine love, and reſts there without riſing higher. 
The end of divine grace is, as it were, to compleat 
the good influence of motives; to make them ef- 
fectual for the chief purpoſes to which they are 


ſubſervient; and to make them ſucceſsful means of 


producing the divine image, and of promoting iv. 
Theſe things neceffarily imply the implanting of di- 
vine love in the foul; and the lively exerciſe vf it. 
From what is ſaid, it appears; that a general reſem- 
blance, as to the means of exciting mens affections, 
does not diſprove an effential-difparity in the affec- 
tions themſelves that are produced or excited by 
theſe means. The ſufficiency of natural cauſes to 
produce various other affections, does not prove 
their ſufficiency to produce theſe included in Love to 
God with the whole heart. There is ſo vaſt a dif 
"Oo. | | 
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parity between theſe different effects, that there is 
no juſt arguing from the one to the other. The 


power of corruption and depravity ſnews our need 


of the power af divine grace to produce and pro- 
mote ſincere divine love. The ſufficiency of means 
to produce other affections, does not diſprove the 


power of depravity, but is rather a confirmation of 


it. It is a ſtrong confirmation of its power, that 


it defeats ſo many promiſing good impreflions. It 
ſhews eRat the efficacy of inward perverſeneſs is. 


very conſiderable, when men may be ſo deeply af- 
fected, and fo ſenſibly touched, with the chief per- 
ſuaſives and motives to their duty, without a cor- 


dial compliance with it. There is a great difference 


between tranfient impreſſions of motives, and a 
thorough compliance with the true end of them. But 


theſe impreſſions are in themſelves of a good tenden- 
cy, and it is the power of depravity that makes them 


ſo tranſient and ineffectual as they are. Theſe things 
ſhew, that the fufficiency of means for other pur- 


poſes, and their fubſerviency to the good diſpoſiti- 


ons included in true holineſs, cannot diſprove our 


need of divine grace for producing ſuch diſpofiti-, | 


ons and affections, and for the ſuitable vigorous 
exepcife of hem. 
Tho' whatever diſproves the ſelf. cafficiency! of 


motives: and other means, proves our need of divine 


grace; the efficacy of grace does not take away the 
neceſſity or uſefulneſs of means. The principal 
means; as was obſerved above, of good diſpoſitions, 


are the knowledge, the belief and conſideration of - 
proper motives. Divine love neceflarily ſuppoſes 


the belief of thoſe divine truths, which are the chief 
Mnotives-to it, It implies in its very nature, a preva- 


tent propenſity to the actual conſideration of them; 


_- 
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2 fab: conſideration i is neceſſarily implied in the 
actual exerciſe of that good affection 

Theſe things . ſhew: that true holineſs accelliiiby 
implies a diſpoſition to- the active uſe of the means 
of it. Andi as motives are the principal means of 
it, a ſuitable impreſſion of them roeted in the ſoul, 
is a main thing wherein true holineſs conſiſts. This 
ſhews how unreaſanable-it is, in conſidering the ef- 

ficacy of grace, and of motives or other means, to 
make theſe things claſh and interfere, between which 
there is ſo evident a conſiſtency and harmony. The 

groundleſs imagination of an inconſiſtency in theſe 
things, i is a main ſource of the objections which em- 
baraſs the ſubject in view, What has been already 
faid, ſhews on what principles the force of ſuch ob- 
jections muſt depend. Some of them are built upon 
this ſuppoſition, that if an all ſeeing God, who knows 
our. hearts, knows that the mere propoſal and con- 
. ſideration of motives, and other means of holineſs, 
will not of themſelves be effectual; he will not 

make the uſe of ſuch means, on our part, neceſſary 
for that end. This is manifeſtly a very unreaſon- 
able imagination. It is evidently agreeable to God's 
perfections, that the offers and operations of his 
grace ſhould be ſuited to our neceſſities. It is ne- 
ceſſary for us to be holy, and to be beholden to the 
grace of God for that end. But this makes it no 
way neceſſary for us to be made 2255 wichout the 
uſe of means. 

Some of the ien b in view are built on this 
eln that if the Spirit of God make men holy, 
he muſt do it without diſpoſing them to the habitual 
conſideration of the motives to holineſs; at leaſt, not 
in order to the exciting of the holy diſ pofitions which 
are included in divine love, or which have a connec- 
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tion withiit; This is a poſition that contradicts ieſels. ' 


It implies, that if the Spirit of God is the Author of 
all holineſs; he is not the Author of ſome of the 


moſt eſſential parts of it. A ſincere diſpoſition to 
conſider the motives to divine love, and to uſe al 
proper means of the lively exerciſe of it, is both an 
eſſential part of holineſs, and has a eee influ- 
ence on all the other parts of it. 

Theſe things ſhew that the acre: of means is 
no juſt objection againſt the efficacy of grace. They 
ſhew therefore, chat tho' the uſe of the ſame means 
may excite the holy affections included in divine 
love, and other affections of an inferior ſort; this 


does not hinder a vaſt diſparity, not only in theſe 
affections · themſelves, but alſo in the manner of their 
production. The external means may be the ſame, 
Mens inward meditations may be on the fame mov- 
ing ſubjects. But there is: a; difference between 


what is wholly the. natural. production of means 


themſelves, and what is the effect of divine grace o- 


perating by them. There is a difference between 
the natural and ntrinſic efficacy of means: operating 


ſuitably to the previous. diſpoſitions : of mens hearts; 


and the efficacy of means, when divine operation 


rectifies the inward diſpoſitions of the heart, and 


gives to means and endeavours, that goed ſucceſs 
which inherent depravity or infirmity wouls other» 


wiſe. binde. h 
When people imagine that the aſh; of means or 


activity and diligence in the uſe of them, claſhes 


with the reality of divine operation, they ſo far ge 


in into one of the moſt unreaſonable. branches of 
what the body of Chriſtians reckon the enthuſiaſti- 


cal ſcheme of religion, namely that if God act on | 
mens minds, men themſelves muſt. ceaſe. to act; or 
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: that they muſt forbear the uſe of means till they 


find ſome previous impulſe exciting them to it. 
They who do not own the doctrine of grace, muſt 


own chat if diviae grace were needful and real, it 
would not hinder, but excite activity and. diligence 
in all good endeavours: and that it is ſuitable to the; 
divine perfections, that if divine grace were beſtow- 
ed it ſhould be beſtowed'in ſuch a manner as to en- 
caurage diligence. 55 


It is a main ſource of error in general that men 
frequently confound things, between which chere are 


the moſt ſubſtantial differences, becauſe of ſome re- 
ſemblances of leſs. conſequence, It:is thus that ſome 
people. ſtrengthen. their prepoſſeſſions againſt all. 


piety, | becauſe of the reſemblances of it that are 


found in hypocrites, It is evidently a_deluſion and 
ſelf-deceit of the. ſame kind, when men deſpiſe all 


devout affections in general; theſe included in di- 
vine love not excepted, becauſe of ſome kind of re- 


| ſemblance between all the affections of human na- 
ture in general. The view that was. taken before 


of the difference between true holineſs, and falſe ap- 


pearances of it, news that that difference is the moſt 


important and the moſt eflential . difference in the 


world. The name and general notion of affections. 


are applicable to the beſt and to the worſt things the 


heart of mans is capable of. The beſt and the worſt. 
diſpoſitions or emotions of the heart are called af- 
fections, as the moſt uſeful truths and the moſt 
hurtful practical errors, in the judgment are called 
principles. Some general properties may be affirm - 
ed of all ſorts of principles, as well as of all ſorts of 
affections. The natural means of producing or 
confirming principles are real or ſeeming argu- 
ments; as the natural means of exciting affections. 


— 
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are ſuitable motives: which-are indeed arguments: 
relating not merely: to the reality but to the good- 
neſs of certain objects, or the contrary; Notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch general reſemblances, as it is abſurd 
to annihilate the difference between truth and falſe- 
hood in mens principles; it is no leſs abſurd to an- 


nihilate the differences formerly conſidered in mens 
affections. It cannot be juſtly. objected againſt this 
illuſtration, that the ſame evidence produces the 
ſame prinicples. The ſtrongeſt evidences of the 
moſt uſeful truths are oft-times confidered, with 
ſome attention, without begetting perſuaſion Some- 
times men may conſider ſuch evidences; and then 
do their utmoſt to refute them. Sometimes theſe 
evidences procure. aſſent to ſome good concluſions, 


- while the moſt important: conclufions, deduecible 
from them, are not admitted; There is a refem- 


blance between the various ſucceſs of the evidences 


of the truth and of the motive3 to holineſs. Some 


times ſuch motives are heard and conſidered with 
ſome attention, and at the ſame time with ſtrong. 


averſion and diſguſt. Sometimes they excite theſe 
inferior good affections, which were formerly de- 


ſcribed, while the main deſign of them is not com- 


plied wit ng. 
The reaſonings ai WS "EY inſiſted on, con- 


cerning the influence of means, or of natural cauſes, 
on all ſorts of devout affections, ſerve equally to 
vindicate the two important points, formerly men- 
tioned, concerning the holy: affections included in- 
divine love.: namely the great importance of theſe 


attainments conſidered in themfelves, and the rea- 
ſonableneſs of aſcribing them to divine grace. But 


there are various things which make it needful to- 


conſider. this influence of natural cauſes, on mens 
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ts: 4 offetions; ſomewhat more particularly. AIT 
+ is a theory in which there has been a good deal of 
a- philofophizing againſt ſerious piety: or affectionate 
rd | . devotion. But when duly conſidered it is of ma- 
e- nifold uſe for better purpoſes. It is of uſe for vin- 
n- dicating piety and for unfolding the deluſions of 
ns ſelf-deceit, in falſe pretences to it. It is owned, on 
is all hands, that there are various cauſes and helps 
zz in the nature of things, which are ſubſervient to 
he | devout. affections, eſpecially to divine love. It is 
th of importance to conſider whether this be a juſt ob- 
e Þ jection againſt ſuch affections or an argument for 
en them: and whether. or not the,philoſophy that ſub- 
fc 'Þ tilizes ſo much againſt devout affections, without 
is, any due reſtriction, reflects diſhonour not merely 
le on the. corruption of nature, but on nature itſelf. 
n- On the other hand it is owned by all parties, that 
es men may impoſe on themſelves and others by de- 
e- WW vout fervours, which either come ſhort of holineſs, 
th or are even of an oppoſite nature and tendency. A 
ng. right view of the natural cauſes, which have an in- 
eſe fluence on ſtrong fervours of affection, is of mani- 
le- Wl feſt uſe, for due caution Agent ſo hurtful deluſi - 
m- on. 

4 Before we enter on | the more particular conſide- 
n- ration of the natural cauſes in view, it may not be 
es; improper to obſerve a remarkable inconſiſtency in 
to the reaſonings of many people, againſt devout af- 
n- fections, as the mere product of ſuch cauſes. Ma- 
in ny people who object againſt ſuch attainments, as 
eſe I che effects of operations that are merely natural are 
a+ © againſt all operation that is ſupernatural. It might 
ut be expected that ſuch people would never make it 
to an objection againſt | the goodneſs or excellency of 
ns. any effect, that it is a mere natural efficacy chat pro- 
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duces it. According to them, this muſt be the cafe 


as to all the nobleſt attainments, in the minds or 
hearts of the beſt of men: It is very unreaſonable 
ia any:people to maintain that nothing can be of 
importance that proceeds merely from the natural 
efficacy of ſecond cauſes. But that principle is chief - 
ly unreaſonable, in people who acknowledge no o- 
ther efficacy on mens hearts but that alone, If ſuch 
efficacy is no objection againſt other valuable attain- 
ments, and if they are not to be the leſs eſteemed, 
becauſe they are the effects of mere natural cauſes 
or natural powers; it is manifeſt partiality to make 
ſuch a manner of production an objection againſt all 
devout affections: eſpecially againſt the nobleſt af- 
fection of the ſoul fixed on the nobleſt object. 
Theſe chings are ſo obvious, that tho' people 
ſome times argue not only againſt the divine ori- 
gin, but even againſt the importance ef any ſtrong 
devout affections, on pretence that they may be ac- 
counted for from natural cauſes; yet it ſeems rea- 
ſor able to underſtand ſuch objections with ſome 
reſtriction- The meaning of them feems to be 
this, that devout affections are of little Or no im- 
portance, not merely becauſe they are the effects 
of natural cauſes, but becauſe they are the ef- 
f. &s of ſuch cauſes, even in the hearts of wicked 
men: and that tlieſe muſt be inconfiderable attain- 
ments which may be produced in mens hearts with- 
out any changing of their hearts to the better. 
When the objections in view are underſtood in this 
meaning, a ſuflicient anſwer to them is contained 
in the deſcription formerly given of the vaſt diſ- 
_ parity between different ſorts of devour affections. 
That deſcription proves that to argue from ſome 
particular ſorts of devout affections to all ſorts of 
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them in general without exception, is contrary to 


the moſt evident and ncameſes rules of juſt rea- 
Tonisg 4. Oh | 

In conſidering the. particular a cauſes, which. 
have a tendency to excite devout affections, that 
which deſerves to be chiefly inquired into is ſtrong 
attention to proper motives. The native tendency of 


"ſtrong attention affords various arguments in favours 


of vigorous affections towards objects of the greateſt 
excellency in themſelves, and of the greateſt im- 


portance to us. There is probably no controverſy, 
whether ſerious and ſteddy attention to ſuch things, 


or the contrary thoughtleſſneſs and inconſiderateneſs 
about them, be moſt ſubſervient to true wiſdom. 


The ſame things which are the chief motives to 
devout affections are the chief motives to all good 
actions. If attentive conſideration of theſe things 


be a natural cauſe which has a tendency to lively 


devout affections; the uſefulneſs of the cauſe is 
a good argument for the uſefulneſs of the effect. 


This way of reaſoning is evidently founded on a 


general principle, on which the moſt ſatisfying ar- 
guments are founded in other caſes; namely that 
if the natural cauſes which have a direct tendency 
to produce any effect are good and uſeful'; the ef - 
fect iiſelf muſt be ſo likeways · This Potaſh that 
"inſtead of its being a juſt objection againſt devout 
affections, .that they are naturally excited by atten- 


tive conſideration, it would rather be a more plau- 


ſible objection againſt them, if they were excited 


ordinarily any other way, | | 
It was obſerved before that mens natural pow- 


er of exciting ſeveral common good affections does 


not diſprove their need of divine grace, to pro- 


duce and excite divine love. But though mens 
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power of attentive conſideration in order to excite 
ſome good affections, does not take away their 
need of that ſuperior power; yet the uſe of ſuch ſe- 
,Fious conſideration, with application. to God for 
his blefling, js of ſuch importance and of ſo good 
xendency, that it is neceflary to vindicate it from 
oObjections founded on the bad uſe of it, and artificial 
imitations of it. The intereſt of true piety re- 
quires the vindication net only of divine love, but 
alſo of earneſt deſires and other devout affections 
that quicken mens endeavours after it. And what- 
ever be ſaid of mens power of exciting ſome ſuch 
s by ſtrong attention, it is certain that the 
aſe of that power is a thing to which too many 
have a ſtrong backwardneſs, that does not need to 
be fortified by arguments. ; 
It is inconteſted that mens power of exciting | 
their affections, by attention to motives, is oft- 
times abuſed to very bad or very uſeleſs purpoſes- 
By ſtrong attention to theſe things that are induce- 
ments to irregular affections, theſe corruptions are 
more and more ſtrengthened. Sometimes men may 
employ all the force of attention they are maſters 
of, for exciting fictitious and artificial emotions, ei- 
- Their about religious ſubjects or other things merely 
to amuſe and deceive others and to procure their ap- 
plauſe. Sometimes people may be very deeply af- 
'teQed with things they know to. be fabulous; and de- 
ſire to be ſo affected, not out of any love to the ob- 
jects which occupy their thoughts, which they know 
to have no being, but out of love to the amuſement 
produced by raiſing the paſſions, ' There are me- 


thods by which ſome people, no doubt, acquire a 


peculiar dexterity in raifing ſuch fictitious paſſions 
in themſelves and others, * There is no ground 40 
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doubts but- ſuch dexteri ity may extend to all ſorts 8 
of objects that are fit to excite the affections. It 
is a juſt commendation of the objects of Chriſ- 


tian faith that there are no objects in the world, 
which, conſidered in themſelves, are ſo capable of 
exciting the moſt delightful affections of the ſoul. 


There is the leſs ground to wonder if men who are 
intent upon ſuch fictitious and artificial affections, 4 


about objects of ſo elevating a tendency, for tlfe 
unworthy purpoſes above mentioned, may Acquire 
ſome faculty that way, But if ſuch intention in 
devout exerciſes, be a henious contempt of the Dei- 
ty, the more enormous this evil is in itſelf, the 


more enormous is the. malignity of charging any 


perſons with it groundleſly, Chriſtian. charity and ö 
candour, ſhould incline us to ſuppoſe, that external 
ſigns of inward affection are real, and that where 


no remarkable figns of that kind appear, there may 
be affectionate deratlon in mens hearts notwith- 
ſtanding.. If we muſt form any judgment of the 


fincerity of others in devotion, as we ſhould incline ' 
to the charitable ſide, it would be very unreaſona- 
ble to confine our charity to thoſe who appear leaſt a 
ſerious. 


Some people, 1 EEs they conſider how men whe 


excite in themſelves artificial and fictitious fervours, 


imagine they, have diſcovered mighty objections a- 
gainſt the importance of devout affections. But 


it ſhould. be remembered that dexterous mimicks 


can imitate the moſt amiable good affections to- 


wards men as well as devout affections towards 
God. They can imitate the joys and ſorrows of the 


moſt tender parents and moſt generous patriots, and 
counterfeit the good affections which men ſhould 


have to o their families and their country. But theſe 
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affections are not the leſs commendable or the lets. 
important becauſe they may be imitated. It is be- 
cauſe theſe affections, where they are real, are ſo 
. amiable and praiſe worthy, that men who want them, 
ſeek favour and applaufe by artificial imitation of 
them. If it is not a juſt objection againſt any good 

affection towards men, that there may be artificial 
 Imitations- of it; it is evident partiality to make 
it an objection againſt devout affections towards 


God. Whatever reſemblance there may be between 


artificial emotions, and theſe which flow from ſin- 
cere affections rooted in the ſoul; it is a reſemblance. 
| that is. conſiſtent with a very important diſparity. 
It is true there is not ſuch diſpari ity in outward figns.. 
'To pretend that there ſhould, is to pretend that 


* - outward, Ggns, ſhould make the hearts of other 


men, as it were, tranſparent to us, It is neceſſary 
for us to ſearch our own hearts, but it is not neceſ- 
ſary nor fit we ſhould have acceſs to decern the 
Hearts of others; as we would not think it very 
deſirable they ſhould decern all that paſſes in ours, 
But of theſe things more fully afterwards, in treat- 
ing of the natural effects of ſtrong affections after 
conſidering the means of exciting them. N 
When we confider the frequent abuſe of mens 
power of exciting cheir afféctions, we ſhould re · 
member that in all other caſes the abuſe of things, - 
that are in themſelves uſeful and neceſſary, is ac- 
knowledged to be no juſt objection againſt the due 
uſe of them; but rather an argument for it. Un- 
leſs we adhere to this, we may plead for laying aſide 
the uſe of all the powers and faculties of human na- 
ture. As all evil is, one way or other, the abuſe of 
good, and all moral evil conſiſts in the abuſe of 
ſome good natural powers, or ſome perverſeneſs 
| that tends to ſuch abuſe, ſo it is a common and no- 
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„ juſt obſervation, that the abuſe or corruption 


5 of the beſt things is the worſt. If the rectitude of 
_ our affections, the due is of them, and of 

all the active powers of the ſoul in ſubſerviency to 
5 them, were not of. the higheſt importance, the a- 


4 buſe of theſe things would not be ſo odious nor ſo 
"1 hurtful as it is. When people object againſt mens 
+ power, of exciting their affections by attention to 
6 motives becauſe that power is abuſed in exciting 
15 ſuch affections as are very trifling or hurtful; they 
. 

may with equal reaſon deſpiſe mens power of a0 
5 quiring and ſtrengthening habits by repeated acts, 


becauſe that power is ſubject to the like abuſes. 
This is not a blaming the corruption of nature, but 
nature itſelf, and a blaming the very main things in 
: that noble. ſtructure. Theſe powers, which are ſo 
F much neglected or abuſed, would take place in hu- 
4 man nature, tho' it were perfectly free of all moral 
- evil; and it is indeed in ſuch a ſtate that they ſhould 
Y be exerted even with -the greateſt vigour. Next 
/ to the capacity.of divine love and joy; to which all 
the powers of the ſoul ſhovld be ſubſervient; there 
is not a nobler faculty in the frame of intelligent 
creatures, than the power of knowing the motives. | 
and grounds of theſe excellent affections, and of = 
ſerious conſideration of them. It was obſerved be- | 
= Fore how effectually depravity hinders ſuch conſide- 
1 85 ration, and defeats: the good tendency of ſuch mo- 
| tives even when conſidered. Serious conſiderati- 
on and reflection on ſuch perverſeneſs, ſuggeſts 
_ ſtrong motives to earneſt” defires after that divine | 


; grace that gives ſinners new hearts. But when ſuch | 
5 ſerious conſideration itſelf, at leaſt ſerious con- 
ſideration in order to excite ſuitable affections, 

. is the object of mens contempt, they take the moſt. 
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effectual method to avoid ſtrong affections towards 
. God and religion ; and it is then they are moſt deſti- 
tute of any proper preſervative againſt ſtrong af · 
fections of a different kind. | 

In conſidering the abuſe of uſeful powers, it 
py Naa F be remembered, that natural powers and the 
natural laws which regulate their efficacy, are the 
effects of ſupreme goodneſs and wiſdom. This is 


the more evident, the more carefully men enquire 


into theſe laws which regulate the connection be- 
tween cauſts and effects, in the minds and hearts 


of reaſonable creatures. The connection between 
cauſes and effects, by ſhowing the connection be- 


Tween the means and the end directs us to the right 
Improvement of our active powers in purſuing the 

beſt ends by the fitteſt means. No attainments are 
more deſireable than good habits, and eſpecially good 
affections. Such attainments are the true end of 
the laws of nature, which give ſuch efficacy to repeat- 


ed acts and intenſe meditation or ſerious conſidera- 


tion. The end of the ſtructure of our nature, as | 
a divine workmanſhip, is to make us active in at- 

taining and ſtrengthening good habits and good af- 
fections. It is the corruption of nature that makes 
men abuſe their good faculties in ſubſerviency to evil 
habits and evil affections. Alienation from God and 
| holineſs implies an averſion from the due uſe of our 
beſt faculties. .It has introduced manifold abuſes 


of them. But there is not one of theſe abuſes of 
them which, if ſeriouſly reflected on, does not 
ſuggeſt ſtrong incitements, to a vigorous improve- 
ment of them to the contrary good purpoſes. 

If mens natural power, of exciting their affections, 
by ſtrong attention, be oft-times abuſed by ſtrong 
attention to the incentives of corrupt and irregular 
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paſſions; this ſhews the neceſſity of greater atten- 
tion to the proper motives of good and righteous 
iuclinations. If men are oft-times deeply affected 
with things they know to be fabulous; this thould 
make us aſhamed, if we are not deeply affected, 
with things we know to be true, and at the ſame 
time of the greateſt importance. If deſigning men, 
can raiſe i in themſelves, artificial paſſions, about re- 
ligious objects, without any fincere love to them, 
merely for low and unworthy ends; this ſhould 
ſtimulate us to endeavour after deeper impreſſion, 
of the ſame objects, for the' moſt excellent pur- 

poſes. 

In the caſe of eint devout affections TR for 
which men are to be blamed is not their intenſe 
meditation on objects of faith: it is not their being 
deeply affected with theſe things; it is not their 
being active in exciting their affections; if the object 
of their meditation be truth, the fault of their af- 
fections lies chiefly in unworthy and corrupt inten- 
tion. We ſhould endeavour to be more ſincere 
khan they, but not more formal. We ſhould avoid 
their hypocritical intention, but not their attentive 
meditation, When ſuch men continue in their 
wickedneſs, notwithſtanding their ſtrong attention 
to the motives to holineſs; their meditation, their 
attention, their affections aggravate their guilt. 
This would not be the caſe if their attention and 
their affections were not in themſelves of a good 
tendency, notwithſtanding the wrong ends they 
propoſe by them, Whatever be mens intentions in 
conſidering divine truths; or the motives to holi- 
neſs; the more attentively they conſider theſe things, 
and the more ſtrongly they are affected with them, 
the more inexcuſable are they in not * 
with them. | 
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Theſe: things ſhew, that if ſome men are aQive, | 
in exciting in themſelves or othe s corrupt and arti- 
ficial affections, this is no objedtion. againſt vigour- 0 
ous activity in endeavouring after better attainments, 
and for better purpoſes. Artificial devout attain- 
maents are neither juſt gbjections againſt the affecti- 
ons included in divine Iove, nor yet againſt other good 
affections which imply ſome deſire and endeavour 
after it. All theſe perſons whoſe attainments come 
Mort of divine love, are not equally perverſe. Thoſe 
are moſt perverſe who. in their devout exerciſe, in · 
tend to deceive others, and to procure their applauſe, 
or ſome ſuch other unworthy end: Others without 
any deſign of impoſing on their fellow creatures; 
may deceive. themſelves, in miſtaking their attain - 
ments, for divine conſolations, or true holineſs, 
while they are only falſe appearances of theſe things. 
Of all who want true holineſs, thoſe are leaſt in 
| danger, who neither. deceive themſelves nor intend - 
| to impoſe on others ; namely theſe who, tho? they 
| want true holineſs, are ſenſible of their want, and 
deſirous to get ſo important a want ſupplied, join - 
ing with earneſt deſires the Ae uſe of PRE 
endeavours. 
In conſidering the. 8 of the common good 
5 affections, ſo often mentioned, it is needful to diſ- 
UArnguiſh between the good tendency of theſe affec- 
* tions conſidered in themſelves and the bad tenden- | 
cy of that ſelf- Hattery, which makes men miſtake 
theſe attainments for true holineſs. People who. 
____ want true holineſs are well employed when endea- 5 
vouring to have deep impreſſions of the motives to 
it. When they miſtake every good impreſſion of 
that kind, for holineſs itſelf, their miſtake is.of dan-⸗ 
gerous tendency, But ſuch attainments $ do not be · 
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eome wholly uſeleſs becauſe” they are over · valued. 
Partial reformation is much over- valued when it is 


miſtaken for univerſal obedience. But notwith- 


ſanding of this, it is in itſelf, ſo far as it goes, good 
and defirable. It is unſpeakably ATI: to the 


enormity of a diſſolute practice 
Sincere good affections towards God or men, 


ought nat to be called artificial, becauſe men are 


active and diligent in exciting them. That name, 


when applied to affections, implies an odious mean- 


ing, and denotes ſomething very different from 


commendable activity in the uſe of proper endea- 


vours. It implies diflimulation or corrupt inten- 
| tion. | ; 


There are ſome 2068 actes in human nature, 


in the lively exerciſe of which, in ſome caſes, men 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to be active. Thus the ſorrow 


af al tender parent for. the loſs-of a-favourite child, 


* 


does not need endeavour to excite it, but rather for 
reſtraining it. It ſprings naturally from a ſtrong 
affection rooted in his heart, meeting with a diſaſter 
that robs it of the object of its tenderneſs. Theſe 

good affections, the exciting of which does not re- 


quire ſo much endeavour as the due moderating of 


them does, are things, which however good and uſeful 
of themſelves; are common to very bad men. All 


the good diſpoſitions which diſtinguiſh good men 


from others, are of ſuch a nature as to need active 


endeavours for ſtrengthening and confirming them. 


They ought not; on that account, to be called arti- 
ficial. If one who has a fincere love to his coun- 
try is careful to excite the vigorous exerciſe of that 
8004 affection, eſpecially, when employed in difficult 


' ſervice, his being ſo active in exciting that affection 
does not make it the leſs amiable. If his weakneſs 


* 
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made him need ſuch endeavours, his endeavours” 
ought not to be diſcommended becauſe they were 
neceſſary. If it-is-a laudable thing to be active in 
exciting and ſtrengthening all ſuch good. affections 
as are far from being too ſtrong already, it is highly 
unreaſonable to think of the Deity as the only ob- 
ject whom men, thould. not labour and endeavour | 
to love. | 
What has been ſaid concerning the. ioflucnce: of | 
attentive conſideration, , in exciting mens devour | 
affections, ſerves to give light, to the influence of 
other natural cauſes formerly hinted at; which, 
tho? not ſo neceſſary for exciting juſt and reaſonable 
affections, as attention to motives, are ſubordinate 
helps, naturally ſubſervient to it. Of this number, 
as was obſerved above, is pathetie difcourſe and 
the force of example, between which there is a ma- 
nifeſt affinity. Pathetic or affectionate ſtile, proper 
If ſpeaking, is that manner of expreſſion, which 
is the natural effect of the actual vigorous exerciſe 
of the affections, tho', like various other natural 
things, it may .be- artificially imitated. Experience 
ſhews, that when men are under the actual influence 
of ſtrong and lively affections, good or bad, they 
have a natural effect on the. turn of mens thoughts 
and expreſſions. The turn of thought and ſtile, 
which is the natural effect of, ſtrong affections in 
one perſon, is a natural mean of exciting the like 
affections in others. Its influence that way is far 
from being irreſiſlible; nor is. it at all ſo conſider- 
able in itſelf as the e force of proper motives, 
- whatever way expreſſed. It is oft times abuſed, as 
the beſt things are, to bad purpoſes ; ; but notwith- 
ſtanding all this, it Is of importance. to obſerve, 
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chat it is far from being in itſelf ingjedly uſeleſs or 


inconſiderable. | 
The laws of nature which relate to our naks and 


frame, are not merely calculated in a ſubſerviency to 
the union of ſoul and body, but alſo to the union of 


men to one another in ſociety. This is evidently 
the end of mens natural power of communicating 


their thoughts. It is alſo the end of their natural 


power of communicating their affections. It is a 


ꝓroperty of human nature, reſulting from the uni- 
on of ſoul and body, that the affections of the ſoul 
have a manifold influence on the body. They have 


in a ſpecial manner, a natural influence on the voice, 


which is the chief means of communicating our 
thoughts; and on the aſpect, which is a ſort of my- 
ſterious glaſs, giving ſome diſcovery-of our affections, 
ſuch as our joys or ſorrows, and the like. The diſco- 


very which ſuch outward ſigns give of our inward af- 


fections, is indeed only general; and it is of import- 
.ance. it ſhould be ſo. Thus, for inſtance, if the 


natural figns-of. mens: devout joys or ſorrows, could 


-diſcover whether theſe things proceeded from ſincere 
divine love, or only from ſome inferior affection; this 


would make the chief things in one man's heart, 
tranſparent in a manner to the bodily ſenſes of o- 


thers. There are obvious wiſe reaſons why it ſhould 


proved above at ſome length. But outward ſigns 
do not admit of ſo great diverſity as mens in ward 


affections, nor is it fit they ſhould, 


The various things in the frame of our nature, 
which are ſubſervient to the communication of af- 


fections, are good arguments for the importance of 


2 


be otherwiſe, Meantime, the differences between 
divine love, and all other affections which come 
"ſhort of it, are of the greateſt importance, as was 
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good affections, and for mens mutual ſubſervieney 


to one another in promoting and ſtrengthening 
them. We ſhould judge of mens natural power 


of communicating their affections, as we do of o 


ther natural powers, and particularly, of mens 
power of communicating their thoughts. The a> 


buſe of good powers is no juſt objection againſt 


their intrinſic worth and uſefulneſs. The more 
there is of evident .contrivance in our frame and 


make, ſubſervient to the exerciſe of any power, 
the more evident is the importance of that power 


conſidered in itſelf; and conſequently, the more ex- 


cellent and advantageous is the due improvement 


of it, and the more dangerous i is the abuſe of it. 
The manifold contrivance and mechaniſm of ſeveral ' 


parts of the body, in ſubſerviency to the faculty of 
ſpeech, or the power of communicating thoughts, 


thews the importance of that faculty in itſelf ; how 
unnatural it would be if men thould neglect it; and 
how culpable they are when they abuſe it. In like 
manner, the manifold fubſerviency of the laws of 


union between ſoul and body, to the communicati- 
on of affection, is}a proof that that power is capa- 
| ble of being impfoved to valuable purpoſes, and 


that men ſhould be careful neither to abuſe it nor 


to neglect it. 


What was former ly RY about mens power 
of exciting their affections, is applicable to their 


power both of communicating their e and 


affections. 

The true uſe and ecudeney of theſe powers, as 
the effects of ſupreme wiſdom and goodneſs, is the 
communication of ſuch thoughts and affections as 
are good and uſeful. Theſe good powers are much 
abuſed to the contrary bad purpoſes, bur this is not 


ach 
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peculiar to them. It is common to them wich at 


"13 the other faculties, even the moſt valuable faculties 
of human nature. 
culties in themſelves contemptible. 
necefity of all proper precautions againſt the abuſes 
For that end 
it is needful to know theſe abuſes, and to be deeply 


This does not make theſe fa- 
It ſhews the 


to which the beſt things are liable. 


affected with them. They who love devout af- 
fections, ſhould conſider the bad effects of the com- 


munication of affections that are not founded on 
truth and righteouſneſs, Theſe hurtful paſſions, or 
corrupt and irregular affections, ſpread and ſtrength- 
_ened by ſympathy and communication in ſociety, 


have had lamentable effects in various ages. Theſe 


things ſhew the vaſt importance of having our judg- 
ments well informed about the things that ſhould 
be the objects of our chief and ſtrongeſt affections. 


But they contain no better argument againſt all devout 


affect ions in general, or all communication of them, 


than if men ſhould argue againſt the faculty of com- 
municating our thoughts; or againſt our other beſt 
faculties, becauſe of the many terrible effects which 
have been ſo e produced by the abuſe of 


them. 
The power that men have of cite 


their thoughts and their affections, does not make 
other men maſters either of our judgment or of 
It does not put it in their power 


our inclinations. 
10 for ce our aſſent to what is falſe, or our inclina- 


tion to what is unjuſt, We have a power of exa- 


mining all perſuaſives that may be pr opoſed to us; 


and our affections ſhould be founded on a due infor- 


mation of our judgments, Yet as there are various 


ways of informing. our judgments about theſe things 


that ſhould be the chief objects of our K 
| * 1 
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and of reminding us of our chief obligations 0 .. 
love God with our whole, heart, and to love our 
: neighbours as ourſelves, the cold and indifferent 
Way of doing this js far fr om being the moſt reaſon- 
_ able or moſt ſafe, If it is a dangerous thing when 
affections that are corrupt are e and vigorous, 
it is alſo dangerous when the beſt affections are whol- 
-ly wanting, or weak and feeble. The ſafety of the 
mind requires freedom from theſe ſtrong affections 
that are perverſe and irregular. But the beſt pre- 
ſervative againſt theſe evils, is the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of ſuch affections as are of an gppoſite nature 
and tendency. If we prefer the cold. and lifeleſs 
way of perſuaſion to the pathetic way, this implies 
that when men propoſe che moſt juſt. motives to ex- 
Cite or ſtrengthen the beſt affections in others, they 
1 ſhould endeavour to- be void of theſe affections 
themſelves. This is far from being reaſonable or 
according to nature. If men have. at heart the ſac- 
ceſs of their beſt perſuaſives on others; they ſhould __ 
. endeavour, firſt of all, to be penetrared with juſt im- 
preſſions of theſe things themſelves And though 
men may be very active in exciting their affections, 


yet it is otherwiſe as to the influence of inward e- 
- motions on all the outward natural ſigns of them. 
Where mens affections are at once vigorous and 
;Hacere, and affectation does not interpoſe, theſe 
natural ſigns do not wholly depend on the will, 
tho' they may and ought to be —— by, judg- 
ment and reflection. 

The natural influence of ſociety on mens 1 . 
tions, inſtead of being a juſt objection againſt the 

importance of devout affections, affords ſolid argu · 
ments for ſociety in devotion, This is the more 


as wellas in fixing and in expreſſing their thoughts, | 
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evident; the more we compare together the great 
ends of true religion and the ends of human ſociety. 
— Phe defign of true religion and devotion, of divine 
love, and divine grace, is not to root out or impair | 
whatever is-ſocial in human nature, but to refine, 
to purify and ſtrengthen ſuch things. Ren.” 
is deſigned to unite God's reaſtwible creatures to 
one another, and to himſelf the common ſource and 
object of their happineſs; the highe{t object of their 
nobleſt affèctions, and of their pureſt love and joy. 
The beſt cement of true union among reaſonable 
creatures, is that love which is the end of God's 
commandments. Divine love, and brotherly love 
to our fellow- creatures, have a manifold natural 
influence on one another.” Suitable love to God 
neceſſarily implies love to his creatures, and all juſt 
love to his creatures is ſubſervient to the love we 
owe to himſelf. Such is the make of the heart, 
that the vigorous exerciſe of ſuitable love to one 
1 object, facilitates the exerciſe of the ſame good af - 
fection towards other proper objects; and tends to 
give the heart a due turn and diſpofition for that 
purpoſe. If our love to one another is highly ſub- 
ſervient to the love of God, a principal means of 
mutual love is mutual uſefulneſs, eſpecially, in 
f things of the greateſt importance: The natural good 
influence of good example, and of the communica- 
tion of good affections, are not indeed the only | 
things wherein mutual uſefulneſs in the concerns of 
religion conſiſts; but they render mens uſefulneſs-to 
One another, in theſe important things, conſiderably 
greater and. more extenlive than otherwiſe it would 
It is natural, that ſociety in good actions, and 
Aar W of the ſame enjoyments, ſhould 
5-43 2 
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heighten the ſweetneſs of mens enjoyments, and 
ſtrengthen their mutual good affections. Experi- 
ence put this beyond all queſtion. They who are 
alienated from the love of God, are for confining 
mutual uſefulneſs, and all the advantages of ſociety, 
to things that relate to the life of the body, and the 
inferior enjoyments of the mind; which enjoy- 
ments, when compared with the ſubſtantial happi- 
neſs of the ſoul in God and ſeparated from it, are 
indeed mere amuſements. Yet, even in this caſe, 
while mens enjoyment is unhappily confined to in- 
ferior things, it is juſtly obſerved to depend very - 
much on good affections which they feel in them- 
ſelves or obſerve in others. We ſhould acknowledge 
it as an effect of ſupreme goodneſs, that the advan- 
tages of ſociety, the influence of good example, and. 
of the communication of good affections, are not 
reſtricted to inferior things, but extended to things 
of the higheſt importance. It tends to make crea- 
tures, who are made for ſociety, to be more in love 


with it, and more attached to irs intereſts. It does 


not tend to leſſen due inclination to fecret worſhip, 
ſeeing ſecret and ſocial worſhip have ſuch an influ-. 


ence on. one another, that, where mens hearts are 


fincere, each of them n the inclination of 

the heart to the other, | ; 
It ſhould alſo be obſerved, kat ſociety i in (ortorts. | 
An, gratifies. various good deſires. that are ne- 
ceſſarily included in the love we owe to God and men. 
Fo a heart well diſpoſed, it muſt be a real pleaſure not 
only to be well employed itſelf, but to ſee others well 
employed likewiſe; and not only to feel the beſt 


* . diſpoſitions in irſelf but alſo to obſerve the probable- 
_ evidences of the like diſpoſitions in others, to rejoice 


in the proſpe& of their begun happineſs, and to be- 
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under the influence of their good example. This 
dieſirable mixture of divine and ſocial enjoyment, is 
the native tendency of that love which is the fulfil- 
ing of God's law, when duly exerciſed in the ſociety 
of good men, employed in the beſt actions. The 
more we love men, the more we muſt wiſh them 


to love God,and the more we love God, the more we 
muſt deſire that all others ſhould love him alſo. Thus 


the advantages of ſociety in devotion, by gratifying 


the good deſires that are included in divine and 
- brotherly love, tends to encourage, and by encourag- 
ing to ſtrengthen theſe two comprehenfive good af- 


fections which are the chief parts of true holineſs, 


In conſidering the force of example, to which 
ak influence of pathetic diſcourſe is ſo much owe« - 


ing, it ſhould be remembered that good examples, 
not only are means of attention to other motives, 


but alſo partake of the nature of reaſonable motives. 


and perſuaſives themſelves. It is true indeed that 


the influence of example abftrattly conſidered, may 


be diſtinguiſhed from the propoſal of motives, or 
that ſtrong attention to them which was formerly 
treated of. Men may propoſe to us the chief mo- 
tives to the beſt affections, without giving us an ex- 
ample of them. Men may appear deeply affected 


with the beſt things when they are not propoſing 


them to vs; Our beſt affections ſhould be founded 


on motives: far ſuperior to the example of any 
creatures whatever, But the due influence of the 
higheſt motives does not exclude the uſefulneſs of 
various additional incitements. It rather renders 
the heart more ſuſceptible of deep impreſſions from 
all reaſonable incitements of whatever kind. Good 
examples, whether as to good actions or good af - 
Fecons, are evidently of that number: * it were 
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ral conſiderations were propoſed above, for illuſtrat - 


5 what has been obſerved concerning the uſefulneſs 
ent to them. But if it is a principal end of the grace 


mens mutual uſefulneſs in their moſt important 
concerns, but to increafe it. If it is not the deſign 


neſs that the operations of his grace are ſo much 
üntereſts of human ſociety. It is a remarkable in- 


grace and preſence to thoſe wann meet ene, in . 
his name, | 


en mens inclination to RA Gag devotion. This 
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otherwiſe, and if good examples did not conſider- 
ably ſtrengthen our obligations to goodneſs, the re- 
ſiſting of their influence would not be ſo great an 
aggravation of wickedneſs as all reaſonable men al- 


As the influence of example and other 3 — * 
2 is no juſt objection, but rather an argument | 
for the importance of devout affections, neither is 
it any juſt objection againſt aſcribing the affections 
included in divine love to divine grace. Various gene- 
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ing the harmony between the efficacy of grace and 
the good influence of means ; but there are ſeveral 
peculiar proofs of that harmony, which ariſe from 
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of ſociety and example. Divine grace could pro- 
duce its effects without making ſuch means ſubſervi- 


of God to promote mutual love among men, it is 
evidently ſuitable to this noble end, not to leſſen 


_ of divine grace to unhinge or weaken, but to 
ſtrengthen the bands of ſociety, it is evidently ſnit- 
able to this good end, that fociety in devotion 
ſhould not be ſuperfluous, but attended with pecu - 
liar advantages. It is a great effect of God's good - 


— 


ſuited to the frame of human nature, and to the 


ſtance of this that there are ſpecial promiſes of God's 
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is manifeſtly ſuitable to the relation between the be- 


ginnings of true holineſs and happineſs here, and 
the conſummation of them hereafter. The defign 
of the one is to prepare for the other. Future 
bleſſedneſs is a ſtate of happy ſociety and commu- 


nioa with the moſt perfect creatures and with the 


Source of all perfection; with God who is love, and 
with thoſe who love God and one another. It is 


| evideatly ſuitable to the deſigns of divine grace, in 


preparing them for future bleſſednefs, to encourage 
theſe things which bear a peculiar reſemblance to it, 
In confidering the operations of divine grace, it 
| ſhould be remembered, as was hinted before, that 
they are ſuited to our frame and ſuited to our ne- 


w_ 


ceſſities. None of its operations are ſuperfluous. 


We need divine grace in order to ſuitable impreſfi- 


ons of all proper motives and inducements to holi- 
| neſs; but not in order to leſſen any of theſe mo- 


tives and inducements themſelves, Mutual love 
and mutual uſefulneſs are neceſſary parts of holi- 
neſs. And, as was already proved, if mutual uſeful- 
neſs were leſſened, this behoved to leſſen the mo- 
tives and inducements to mutual love, and the 


| ö ent effects of it. 


If there are operations of divine grace, which 
are neceſſary to us, for producing good diſpoſitions 


and affections in the ſoul; it does not follow that 


there ſhould other operations, which are no way 


neceſſary, to hinder the natural influence, of the af. 


fections of the ſoul on the body. That influence be- 
longs to the union between theſe two parts of hu- 
man nature. It is from that union, that the com- 


munication of affections, and that force of example 


which is implied in it, reſults. If we need divine 
grace to ſanctify the affections of the ſoul, it does 


8 
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not follow that this ſhould i impair a ani amis. 
the body. The Author of grace, is-alfo the Au- 


_ thor of nature, tho! by no means, of the corrupti- 
on of it. | Theſe things in our nature, which be- 


long to the union of ſoul and body, and the unit- J 

ing of men to one another in ſociety, are no parts — 
of the corruption of our nature but principal parts 

of its original frame and ſtructure. . The deſign of 
divine grace, is not to impair that noble ſtructure, 


but to remove what is-hur tful to it. CES OT IO 
In conſidering. the natural cauſes a have an 


 3nfluence on mens affections, it is needful to have in 


view not only the influence of the ſoul on the rg 
dy but alſo that, of the body on the foul. It ſeems 
to be generally owned that as the affections of the 
ſoul naturally produce ſome- inward- effects on the 


body, ſo theſe things have a reciprocal influence on 


the ſoul, ſuitably to the union between thoſe. two 
parts of human nature. It. is not neceſſary for us 
to know preciſely, what theſe inward things in the 
body are, which are moſt. immediately affected 

by the various operations of the ſoul, or which have 
the moſt immediate influence on them, As people 


are divided in their ſentiments about animal ſpirits, | 
it is not needful to know which fide is in the right. 


That which is of importance, in the preſent inquiry, 
is to conſider ſome evident conſequences of a gene- 
ral principal. which ſeems to be owned on all hands; 
namely that that mutual ſympathy of ſoul and body 
and reciprocal action upon one another, which we 
are ſpeaking of, is a general property that takes 
place, in all the affections of human nature, and is 


not to be reſtricted to any particular ſort of them. 


Many who own this general principle, when they 


are conſidering the union between the ſoul and bo- 
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dy, do not ſeem to advert to the plain conſequences 
of it, when they are conſidering devout affections» 
It is proper therefore, to obſerve ſome evident con- 


ſequences of it, which are of uſe to prevent miſtakes 
on that important ſubject, 

In the firſt place, if this ſympathy between ſoul 
and body, be a general common property of all the 
affections of human nature, it is unreaſonable to 


look on it as a diſtinguiſhing character of the de- 
your affections of ſelf · deceivers, or impoſtors. 


No doubt the affections of ſuch mens ſouls in 
devotion and in other caſes, have an influence on 
their bodies, and that influence is reciprocal. But 


feeing this is by no means peculiar to them, but 
common to the affections of the beſt and of the 


worſt of men; it is a thing, of no uſe in ſtating the 


differences between true holineſs and falſe appear- 

ances of it, or between true and falſe pretences to 
the divine Spirit. If this ſympathy take place in the 
molt corrupt or moſt artificial affections of per · 


ſons, who are impoſtors in devotion or in other 
things; it takes place alſo in the exerciſe of mens 


beſt affections towards their fellow-creatures, to 


wards their families, their friends or their country; 


and there is no. reaſon for excluding it from the 
- vigorous exerciſe of the beſt affections towards 
God. No doubt, there is a great difference be- 
tween even the bodily effects of irregular violent 
_ paſſions, and the effects of theſe good. affeftions 
which tend to true ſerenity" and tranquillity of foul. 


Yet the greateſt ſerenity of ſoul does not impair its 
union with the body; but has a my deſirable in- 
fluence on it, 

It would not be decdful to infiſt ſo. much on 


theſe thiags, were it not 1 in eee devout 
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affections men ſuffer iemteleer to be more eaſſly 


5 1 
We 
we 


miſſed, by confuſed and undetermined notions, . F 
than on other ſubjects of Teſs importauce. Becauſe = 


" theſe Properties of lively affections, which reſult - + 
from the union of ſoul and body, are no proofs f f a 
' ſincerity or of true Holineſs, ſome people ſeem to 


conſider them rather as objections againſt it. Where- 4 
as indeed to ſuppoſe ſuch things proofs of ſincerity 5 
or objections againſt it are extremes equally unrea- 5 Fs 
ſonable. It is proper*to-obſerve, that the affections DS 

of the * ſoul, have a real influence on the body, tie 
when they do not produce ſuch ſorts of outward bY 
natural ſigns of inward” emotion, as are more re- i 
markable, ſuch as weeping or ſhedding tears whe- . . 


ther for joy or ſorrow. Some good and ſtrong af- - < 
fections may be of ſuch a nature as even to hinder “ 


fuch external ſigns. Vet where ſuch ſigns: take 1 
place, they are far from being juſt objections a- * 
gainſt the exeelleney of the-inward affections whenee | i Ref 
they proceed. Thus, when Jacob wept and made | 
ſupplication, when rivers of tears were ſhed by Da- 4 


vid for his own fins and the fins of others, when A 
Peter wept bitterly, when Paul beſought men with... : 
tears inculcating-upon them things of infinite im- * 
Portance, when the ſpirit of grace and ſupplica- 
tion fulfilling the -divine promiſe makes ſinners- [f 
mourn for their ſins as one mourns for a firſt born, || 
when Jeſus wept at Lazarus's tomb and wept over 
Jeruſalem; it is-evident that in theſe; and the like 
caſes,- there behoved t be ſuch+a mutual ſympathy 2 
between ſoul and body as was mentioned above; and a 
it is no leſs evident that · this. is no objection againſt || 5 
theſe affections, which produced ſuch bodily figns, | _ 
as if they were not«therefore truly excellent and 4 
8 and did not proceed from che Holy: Ghoſt. 
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Tbeſe things and the things formerly obſerved, 
concerning the unien between ſoul and body, ſhew 4 
: the neceflity, of guarding - againſt the ambiguity of 1 
„ vords, and its bad tendeney, in ſpeaking of animal 
2 paſfions or affections in devotion,; ſeeing all the If 
affections of the ſoul, in its preſent embodied ſtate, E | 

F are the affections of a rational animal. When peo- 
ple ſpeak of animal paſſions er:affeftions in devoti- 


on, they do not mean ſuch affections as have for f 
; {| their objects the concerns of animal life. They | 
: mean either ſuch affections, or emotions of affec- 1 
6: tions in, the ſoul, as produce certain natural effects Ul 

on the body; or- theſe effects in the body which are 

5 produced by ſuch affoctions in the ſoul, and have a 
. reciprocal influence on them. When people in- | 
| line to. uſe the term animal affections, i in this mann | 
ner, it is evidently-neceffary to obſerve the great 5 
4 and effential difference between the affections ex - i 
" | -citcd in«he ſoul, and the bodily effects of them; 1 
. which difference is ſuitable to that between the ſoul | | 
Saad the body. When by animal affections are 1 
: meant the affections in the foul which have an in- | 
" '| fluence on the body; this is a property which a- 
2 grees to the beſt affections of which the ſoul is ca- 
5 pable, as well as to the worſt. According to this 
1 meaning of-the, word, when animal affections are, 
we ſaid to be of little or no importance, without reſtric- 
» 


tion or exception, nothing can be more oppoſite to - 
truth and to piety, The more needful it is to ſtate a- 
right the differences between devout affections that 
2 are Of portance, and theſe that are not: the 
1 

more care is requiſite againſt confounding theſe dif- 
l ferences between them with the general properties 
„of human affections, that are common to both, If 
- ſuch confounding of thipgs be a preſervative againſt 
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| placing much of religion in affections that are uſe- 


leis or inconſiderable; it has a tendency to exclude 
thoſe that are of the greateſt excellency and impor- 


tance, by begetting a contempt of all vigorous de- 


vout affections in general. When people enter- 


tain ſtrong prejudices againſt the moſt uſeful things, 


it is, as was formerly obſerved, by confounding them 
with other things, and by miſimproving, for that 
purpoſe, ſome general reſemblances, that are really 


conſiſtent with a very eſſential diſparity. And as 
ſuch confuſion, is indeed the worſt confuſion that 
ſophiſtry or inadvertence can introduce into mens 
thoughts: it is of ſo much the greater importance 
to avoid even ſuch * of ſpcaking as have a ten- 


r to it. 


As the uſe of words is arbitrary, people cannot 
be char ged with wrong principles merely for giving 
wrong names to things, When people give the name 


of animal affeftions to all the affections of the ſoul 


which have an influence on the- body, they expreſs 
a property of human affections in which there is 


- ſome reality and which it is uſeful to conſider. But 
they expreſs it in ſuch a manner, as, by the force of 


cuſtom, or of the aſſociation of ideas, has a bad 


tendency. By the force of cuſtom the names of 
animal affefions, and paſſions carry a low meaning, 
and raiſe ideas of affections relating to the concerns 
of animal life. By this means, fuch ways of ſpeak- 
ing tend to make men confound things between 


which there is the greateſt difference, and to make 


them deſpiſe things which ſhould be the _ of 
| their high eſteem. 


When people underſtand by animal affefions u not 


the af fections of the ſoul' which produce certain 


effects in the body; but theſe bodily effects them- 


Sn 
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ſelves, it is eaſy to obſerve how we ought to judge 
of the importance of animal affections according to 
this meaning of the expreſſion. When people attain 
to the moſt deſirable exerciſe of the beſt affections, 
ſuch as divine love and joy, it is. the good affections 

excited in the ſoul that men are chiefly to prize; 
their good effects on heart and life and not any 
immediate natural effects of them on the body which 
admit of ſo great diverſity according to diverſity of 
conſtitution. It is needful to caution men againſt o- 


vervaluing any bodily effects or ſigns of inward af- 


fections; but this is abundantly practicable without 
ways of ſpeaking of ſo bad a tendency as theſe in view. 
If the Author of our nature has ſo contrived it, 
that the beſt and moſt uſeful affections of the ſoul 
ſhould have certain natural effects on the body, we 
ſhould avoid giving ſuch names to theſe things as 
tend to inſpire a contempt of the effects of ſupreme 
wiſdom. It is an inconteſted effect of the union of 


= ſoul and body, that a right diſpoſition of the one is 


ſubſervient to the beſt and moſt uſeful operations 
of the other. Even they who love to philolophize 
about animal affections own, that the bodily effects 
of the beſt diſpoſitions and affections of the ſoul, 
are ſubſervient to the ſtrength and continuance of 
theſe affections, and to that application and attenti- 
on of mind which is fo helpful to them, And if 
this indeed be the caſe, it is evident that animal af- 
fections without reſtriction are far from being juſt 
objects of contempt. | 

From what is ſaid, it is evident that when people = 
affect the above- mentioned ways of ſpeaking about 
animal affections in devotion, it has a tendency to 
miſlead and feduce men by confuſed notions of 
things, and in a ſpecial manner to prepoſſeſs them 
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againſt the vigorous exer ciſe of the beſt affections. | 
But it is proper to obſerve, that the manner in which 
ſome people love to ſubtilize on theſe things, tends 
not only to encourage hypocritical formality in de- 
votion, but alſo to leſſen the guilt of ſelf deceit and 
of enthuſiaſm in falſe and preſumptuous pretences 
to divine communications. It tends to excuſe ſuch 
falſe pretences, when they are aſcribed too much to 
bodily cauſes, and mens ignorance of their own 

_ conſtitution, not only in the caſe of diſtemper of 

: mind, but in all other caſes in general. | 
1 conſidering the cauſes of falſe pretences to the 
Holy Ghoſt and to true holineſs itſelf, it was obſerved 
that ſuch ſelf-deceit, in ordinary caſes, is chiefly to 
be aſcribed to other cauſes than bodily conſtitution, 
or want of philoſophy. Pride, ſelf artery, ine x- 
cuſably falſe and partial notions of religion, incon- 
ſiderateneſs about the word of God, mens neglec- 
ting to ſearch and try themſelves impartially, and 
to compare heart and life and their various attain- 
ments in devotion with that divine ſtandard, with 
che like culpable cauſes of practical error, are the 
things that are chiefly to be blamed as the cauſes of 
ſelf-deceit in falſe pretences to the divine Spirit or 
to the divine favour and image. Bodily conſtitution 
may indeed have a conſiderable influence on theſe 
devout attainments which men over-value in aſcrib- 
ing them to ſanctifying grace. But oft-times it may 
happen that theſe attainments themſelves may be 
things uſeful for which men are not to be blamed: 

they may be, in themſelves, things of a good tenden- 
cy. It is the ſelf-flattery,by which men lay more ſtreſs 
on them than they ought, to which mens deluſion 

is chiefly to be imputed. There is ſincerity and hy- 

pocriſy, and there are true and falſe pretences among 
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perſons of all ſorts of conſtitutions : of which more 
afterwards. In the mean time, ſeeing mens over-va- 
luing their attainments in devotion or their devout 
affections, contributes ſo much to their ſelf-deceit 
in their higheſt hopes and pretences, it is of great 
importance to ſtate the differences between theſe 
attainments which have a connection with ſincere 
holineſs, and thoſe which come ſhort of it. It is ne- 
ceffary to conſider the diſtinguiſhing characters of 
theſe two different ſorts of attainments. But ſee- + 
ing the influence of the affections of the ſoul on 
the body is by no means of that number, due, pre- 
cautions ſhould be taken againſt a miſtake ſo un- 
reaſonable in itſelf and of fo manifeſt bad tendency. 

Though ſeveral things have been already hinted 
concerning the influence of particular bodily con- 
ſtitution on the affections of the ſonl, this is a 
ſubject that deſerves to be inquired into ſomewhat 
more particularly, The due conſideration of it 
is of uſe, both for avoiding the deluſions of ſelf-de- 
ceit, in over-valuing ſome ſorts of devout affecti- 
ons; and for avoiding other miſtakes that tend to 
make men deſpiſe other devout affections that are 

of the greateſt importance. As it is dangerous to 
aſcribe the effects of mere bodily conſtitution to a 
higher cauſe, ſo it is needful to uſe proper precau- 
tion againſt an oppoſite extreme which many are 
ready to give into. 

That diverſity in mens bodily conſtitutions oc- 
caſions ſome diverſity in their affections, and that 
this extends to all human affections in general, and 
conſequently to theſe which belong to devotion, 
ſeems to be paſt all queſtion. Bur it is needful to 
obſerve what that diverſity is, and to diſtinguiſh it 
from other differences in mens affections which 
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cught by no means to be confounded with it. Here 
it is needful to reflect a little on what was former- 
ly obſerved concerning the moſt important differ- 
ences that can take place in the affections of ration- 
al creatures: namely the differences between thoſe 
who love God with their whole heart and ſoul and 
are endowed with fincere univerſal holineſs, and 


_ thoſe who are deſtitute of ſo deſirable a diſpoſition 


of ſoul. It was ſhown above,that the actual exerciſe 
of mens affections, in a ſpecial manner in devoti- 
on, partakes of the difference that takes place in 


the rooted habitual diſpoſitions of the ſoul, whence 


theſe actual exerciſes of affections proceed, It is 
evident that theſe differences in mens affections are 
of ſuch importance, that all other differences when 
compared to them are very inconſiderable. It is no 
leſs evident that thoſe differences do by no means 
ariſe from diverſity of conftitution, To fuppoſe 
that they do, would be equally abſurd and ungha- 

ritable, Such a ſuppoſition would reſtrict true ho- 
lineſs and happineſs to men of ſome particular bo- 
dily conſtitutions ; : and exclude all others from a 


poſſibility of attaining the end of their being. 


If we conſider the differences which reſult ack 


from conſtitution and compare them with the other 
| differences formerly explained at large, it is evident 


that there i is no proportion between them, Conſti- 
tution may occaſion a diverſity in the influence of 


the affections both on the mind and body, but it is 


in things of far leſs importance than the uprightneſs 
of the heart, and that true ſtrength of the beſt af- 
fections which was formerly explained. As to the 
mind, it may cauſe a diverſity as to penetration, 


memory and invention, and the influence of affec- 


tions on theſe things; to all which vivacity of con · 
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ſtitution may be ſubſervient. As to the body, con- 
ſtitution may occaſion a diverſity in the influence 
of vigorous affections in the ſoul, on the inward 
bodily effects and outward: natural ſigns of inward 
emotion. It may make ſome men more ſuſceptible 
than others, of ſtrong impreſſions from the above 
mentioned inferior, tho' uſeful, natural means of 
exciting the affections, as particularly the force of 
example, It may make them more ready to be 
moved in ſeeing others affected. Ir may make them 
more fit to excite the affections of others, becauſe 
their own have a greater influence on their thoughts, 
their ſtate, their voice, or aſpect, and the like. By 
| theſe means bodily conſtitution, when joined with | 
good endowments, may give ſome men a ſuperior 
dexterity in perſuaſion; which when improved with 
integrity and to good purpoſes, is far from being 
contemptible. But it is obvious that all theſe and the 
like differences, are not at all of the ſame kind with 
the great differences in mens diſpoſitions that were 
for -merly conſidered. Whatever differences relate 
only to penetration, memory, invention, bodily ef- 
fects and ſigns of inward affections and the like, are 
not comparable to the differences between true ho- 
lineſs and all the attainments that come ſhort of it, 

Perſons whoſe conſtitution gives them the great- 
eſt advantages above others, in all the things that 
depend on mere conſtitution, may equally ſurpaſs 
others in good endowments and abilities, and in the 
wicked abuſe of them. Among thoſe who have at- 

tained to true holinefs, perſons of the moſt defira- 
ble conſtitutions, tho? truly ſincere, may have made 
| leſs progreſs than others in th-ſe moſt ſubſtantial 
things wherein true holineſs contiſts ; as ſometimes 
213 n. 5 be found, b/ God's biefing, to excel o- 
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thers in theſe things as well as in endowments of an 


inferior nature. Perſons of the moſt different con- 


ſtitutions may have equal degrees of ſincere divine 
love, though that affection exert itſelf in different 
manners, both as to inward emotions, and external 
unaffected expreſſions and ſigns; while love to God 
with the whole heart, equally excludes coldneſs and 
lukewarmneſs in both. 


'Thus while men are endowed with ſoitable hwy 


to God and their neighbours ; though diverſity of 


temper and conſtitution may occaſion. unlikeneſs in 
things of far leſs importance, it does not mar their 


happly reſemblace and conformity, in a common 


participation of the divine image. It does not 
make them differ, in the main, as to the prevalent 
rooted diſpoſitions of their hearts, and the tenor 


of their lives, It does not make them differ as to 


the chief principles, the chief rules and laſt end of 
their actions. Their chief love and hatred, their 
greateſt joys apd ſorrows, their chief hopes and 


tears may be the ſame, tho' in ſome circumſtantial 
effects and external ſigns of theſe inward affections 


there may be a very diſcernible diverſity. There is 
a great diverſity of degrees and of ſtrength in holy 


diſpoſitions and affections ; but neither is diverſity 
of conſtitution the ſource af it, nor are the effects 
of conſtitution the things that manifeſt it. This is 


evident from the account formerly given of the 
principal things wherein the true ſtrength of holy 


affections conſiſts, which it is needful to have ſtill 
in view for avoiding the moſt hurtful miſtakes in 


this ſubject. Their true ſtrength does not conſiſt 


in their influence on external bodily figns or the o- 


ther inferior things above-mentioned, but on their 


influence on other effects of incomparably.greates 
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importance on mens hearts and lives: their ſuperio- 
rity to all other affections, their efficacy in keeping 
other affections within due bounds, and directingthem 
to right purpoſes; their powerful influence on 
ſteddy univerſal holineſs in practice, and vigorous 
oppoſition to temptations to the contrary, are the 
things by which we are to make a true eſtimate of 

their ſincerity and ſtrength. Theſe are things ve- 

ry different from theſe properties of human affec- 
tions that depend on conſtitution. The effects of 
conſtitution, therefore, do not belong either to the 
eflence of holy affections themſelves, or that pro- 
greſs in them which all ſhopld aſpire after, 

Theſe things ſhew that he influence of conſtitu- 
tion on mens affections, is neither a juſt objection 
_ againſt the importance of the good devout affecti- 
ons. formerly deſcribed, nor yet againſt aſcribing 
the affections included in divine love to divine grace. 

The arguments which prove the neceſſity of divine 
love and grace, ſhew the neceſſity of theſe things to 
men of all ſorts of conſtitution. If theſe things be ne- 
ceſſary to all, it is highly unreafonable and unchari- 
table to ſuppoſe any ſort of perſoas excluded from a 

.thare in them. It ſhould be obſerved that the diver- 
ſity which takes place in the conſtitution of mens 
bodies, and even in the temper of their minds and 
various endowments, as well as the other manifold 
8 variety in the divine works, is deſigned by ſupreme 
wiſdom for valuable purpoſes, and is very ſubſervient 
to the good of ſociety. This makes it ſtill the more 
unreaſonable, to imagine, that if divine grace ſanc- 
tified mens ſouls, it behoved to take away all diver- 
| ſity in the conſtitution of their bodies. 

A principal thing in the conſtitution or condition 
of the body, that has. a peculiar influence on the af- 
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fections of the ſoul, both in the concerns of religion 


and in other things, is melancholy. All who have 
conſidered the influence of that indiſpoſition, are 


agreed that it has oft-times contributed much to very 


hurtful irregularities and deluſions. It is alſo well 


known how people who are prepoſſeſſed againſt de- 


vout affections, make a handle of theſe ir regularities 


for ſtrengthening their own prejudices and thoſe of 
others. It is in this, as in many other caſes, where 
people endeavour to form plauſible objections a- 


gainſt the moſt uſeful things, by exaggerating the 


abuſes of them, and by magnifying thoſe reſem-- 


blances of them, which may be found in things that 
are hurtful or contemptible. 


_ Melancholy is taken ſometimes for a temporary _ 


diſeaſe on the body, which, in various degrees, hin- 


ders the exerciſe of reaſon ; ſometimes for a parti 
- cular bodily conſtitution, which, without hindering 


the exerciſe of reaſon, cauſes a greater diſpoſition 


in ſome than others to ſadneſs in the mind, though. 


on ſome occaſions they may exceed others in paſ- 


fions of a contrary nature. Theſe things admit of 
a great variety of degrees, It is a well known pro- 
perty of mclancholy, eſpecially when conſidered as: 
a diſeaſe, that it renders men more ſuſceptible of 
vehement affections; and particularly, of the oppo- 
ſite extremes of joy and ſorrow, of gladneſs and 


fear; and that ſometimes by turns. As there are 


many degrees of that diſorder, it is certain that in 
many caſes it does not render mens deluſions ſo in- 
ſuperable and excuſable as thoſe of men who are in 
tlie ſtricteſt ſenſe diſtempered. In many caſes, ' 
where melancholy people falſly pretend to holineſs 


and to the holy Ghoſt, it is too favourable a way of 


accounting for their ſelf-deccit, to aſcribe it wholly: 
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to bodily cauſes. Oft- times their ſelf-deceit, as well 
as that of others, is chiefly owing to pride, ſelt-flat- 
tery, and other ſpiritual evils formerly mentioned. Yet 
as ſelf-flattery founds its pretence to the effects of the 
Holy Ghoſt,on attainments which ſeem to have ſome 
reſemblance to them; -melancholy may contribute 
to ſpiritual deluſion, by its peculiar influence on 
ſtrong fervours. Melancholy people may impoſe 
on themſelves the more eaſily, by means of their 
vehement affections in devotion, as others may im- 
| Poſe on themſelves by wrong principles, which ex- 
_ clude in effect, the heart and affections from being 
concerned in devotion, The natural effects of me- 
lancholy ſhould make thoſe who are ſubjeC to it, 
and are not incapable of reflection, the more jealous 
of themſelves, and the more careful in examining 
their attaintments. It ſhould make them exceeding 
cautious how they pretend to any thing extraordi- 


| _ nary, It ſhould alſo make thoſe who have acceſs 


to do them good offices, careful not to ſecond and 
promote the bad tendency of their indiſpoſitian. 
But notwithſtanding all this, though ſome me- 
lancholy people, as well as others, may overvalue 
their devout fervours, and may impoſe on themſelves 
in their pretences to holineſs, it would be very un- 


reaſonable, and even cruel to affirm this of them 


all. Such diſtreſſes render thoſe who labour un- 


der them objects of the compaſſion of men; and it 


is highly abſurd to ſuppoſe that they exclude them 
from ſharing in the compaſſion of God. Charity 
obliges us, not only to other good offices towards 
men in ſuch circumſtances, but alſo to as favour- 
able ſentiments and hopes of them as of other peo- 
ple in other troubles. This is the more reaſonable 


becauſe the affliting diſpenſations of God's provi- 
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dence are ſo ſubſer vient to the deſigns of his grace; 


and that there is no reaſon to exclude any ſort of 
afflictions from being capable of a ſubſerviency that 


way. People endowed with ſincere piety and holi- 
neſs, may be ſubject to melancholy as well as other 


' troubles ; tho? in ſuch caſes, it is needful to diſtin- 
guiſh between the effects of the beſt diſpoſitions 


rooted in their ſouls, and the effects of their bodily 
indiſpoſition. 


But however melancholy be not inconſiſtent with 
integrity and true holineſs, it is ſo noxious a difor- 


der, that people cannot be too cautious in avoiding 


whatever has a real tendency to it, Moſt part of 


people, both good and bad, ſeem to be appriſed of 


this in general, When therefore they who oppoſe 
_ ſerious piety, endeavour to charge ſome of the 


principal things that belong to it, with ſo hurtful 
a tendency ; they chuſe a plauſible topic, if their 


reaſonings were well founded. That this is far 
from being the caſe, is evident from what was ob- 
ſerved before, concerning the influence of divine 
love and joy on the moſt deſirable ſerenity and 
compoſure of ſoul, and on the good diſpoſition of 
the judgment and underſtanding. But this may be 
farther illuſtrated, by comparing together briefly, | 
the chief known cauſes of melancholy, and the chief 


means and effects of divine love. 


It is generally owned, that tho' melancholy may, 


ſometimes owe its riſe merely to natural cauſes in 


the body, it proceeds very frequently from diſor— 


ders in the mind. When there are natural cauſes 
of it in the body, if their bad tendency is not wholly 


inſuperable, and if there are preſervatives that may 


be of uſe to defeat them, good diſpoſitions in the 


mind muſt be of that number. There is all che e- 
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vidence that a thing of that nature is capable of» 
that by the laws of union between ſoul and body, 
the beſt diſpoſition in the one, has the moſt favour- 
able influence on the other. This is evidently a- 
greeable to experience, and to the maxims of thoſe 
who have made. the beſt obſervations on nature in 
different ages, nor can any thing be more ſuitable 
to that perfect wiſdom and goodneſs which are ſo 
_ conſpicuous in all divine contrivances, of which 
the union between the two eſſential parts of human 
nature, is none of the leaſt remarkable. 
Where the diſeaſe of melancholy in the body a- 
rite from diſorder in the mind, it ariſes from things 
that are of a very different nature from divine-love, 
and of a very oppoſite tendency. They who have 
given the beſt accounts of that diſeaſe from experi- 
. ence, obſerve, that a principal cauſe of it in the 
mind, is that immoderate and violent affection to- 
_ wards inferior objects, which in the caſe of diſap- 
pointments and lofſes, naturally produces immode- 
rate dejection and ſorrow. As every diſpoſition of 
mind that gives the love of any inferior object the 
ſovercignty in the heart, implies a contrariety to di- 
vine love; ſo there is nor, perhaps, any one inordi- 
nate affection in the heart, that is not in experience 
found capable of diſordering the judgment. Seeing 
divine love is the beſt, and indeed the only true pre- 
ſervative againſt inordinate affection; it muſt be the 
beſt antidote againſt overwhelming ſorrow. It is itſelf 
an affection to an object which the ſoul can never loſe. 
They who have this affection, have nothing to fear 
about the object of it; all that they have to dread 
is the weakneſs and decay of the affection itſelf. It 
is the only good aflection of which this can be ſaid. 
Its otherwiſe as to mens beſt affections towards 
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their fellow-creatures, their families, their friends, 
their country. Such affections may occaſion over- 
powering melancholy on the account of diſaſters 
that cannot be repaired; All good affections towards 
any other objects but the independent Being, may 
multiply our ſorrows by making us ſharers in the 
ſorrows: of others. This does not hinder good af- 
fectiops to our fellow. creatures from being amiable 
and neceſſary; but it ſhews that the love of God is 
the affection that is fartheſt fr om a hurtful enden: 
cy to ſorrow. 
It is fit to obſerve, that inordinate and violent af. 
fections occaſion over-powering melancholy | in theſe 
who are ſo far from having any favourable concerns 
about religion, that they are inveterate adverſaries of 
it. Some people are apt to imagine, that if mens 
' melancholy be attended with a concern” about religi- , 
on, it muſt have becn ſome concern that way hae. 
gave viſe to it at firſt, But people who have written 
on this ſubje& have publicly owned the contrary from 
their own experience“. A deep concern about re- 
ligion may be awakened by theſe ſorrows which 
produce melancholy, in the ſame manner as it is a- 
wakened by other great ſorrows which have no 
ſuch effect. If great diſtreſſes and ſorrows, which 
are means of recovering men from thoughtleſſneſs 
and inconfiderateneſs, have a tendency to awaken 
a concern about religion, this is no juſt objection a- 
gainſt ſuch concern, but rather an argument in its 
Favours. | 
Where melancholy is owing in whole or part to a 
concern about religion as the ſource of it, ſometimes. 
it proceeds from bitter remorſe for enormities, joined 


with a neglect of the true ends of repentance and 
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forrow for fin. In ſuch caſes, whatever is of a hurtful 


tendency in mens ſorrow, is wholly owing to their 


| fins, and not to their repentance. Oft-times, where | 
a concern about a future ſtate has an influence on 


melancholy, it is owing to mens low thoughts of 
the true grounds of hope and truſt in God. 


Nothing can be a better preſervative againſt ſuch e- 


vils, than juſt impreſſions of the chief motives to 


divine love. The ſame great truths of religion are 


at once the chief grounds of humble hope and con- 
fidence in God, and of ardent love to him; as alſo 


of the moſt effectual hatred of fin and ſorrbw for 


it. The ſame things that are the chief means of 
eſtabliſhing the peace of God in the conſcience, are 


alſo the chief means of kindling the love of God in 


the heart. If men who have fincere love to God, 
fall under ſome degrees of melancholy, and religi- 
ous fears have ſome influence on it, it is not to the 
ſtrength, but to the. weakneſs of their faith and 
love, that their diſtreſs is to be imputed. If men 


who have ſome good hope of the favour of God, are 


overcome with melancholy, this is owing to their not 
Prizing the bleſſedneſs of an intereſt in the divine 
Favour, as they ought. Want of due eſteem of 
the happineſs of the ſoul in God, is a principal cauſe 
of all inordinate affection, and of all immoderate ſor- 
row and diſcontent. If melancholy may be ſometimes 


much owing to immoderate ſolitary contemplation, - 


it is evident, that as this implics a culpable neglect 
of the duties of ſociety, it argues an important de- 
fect as to mens love to God and his laws. Suitable 


love to God implies love to ſociety, and a prevalent 
inclination to uſefulneſs in it. If melancholy be 


oft-times owing to falſe notions of religion, and par- 


ticularly to ſuch notions 5 annihilate or imer the 
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amiable apprehenſions we ſhould have of God, this 
only proves, that the ſame miſapprehenſions which 
are the hinderances of divine love, are the cauſes of 
melancholy, Some people indeed ſeem to imagine 
that if we have the moſt amiable thoughts of God, 
we muſt have more favourable. thoughts of ſin 
than what the ſcripture ſuggeſts to us. But it can 
be proved from the principles of natural religion, 
that whatever is a motive to the love of God, is a 
motive to hate fin; and is a proof of its bad ten- 
dency and danger, by proving the importance 21 
that law which is violated by it. 

If ſome people confine their devout l too 
much to religious ſorrow, which perhaps is a rare 
extreme, the bad tendency of this is an argument in 
favours of divine love and joy. Chriſtian doctrine 
ſhews, that the conſideration of the grounds of our 
ſorrow in ourſelves, ſhould be ſubſervient to juſt 
impreflions of the grounds of our joy and triump 
in God. It teaches us indeed that joy in God muſt 
be tempered with penitential ſorrow for fin, But 
nothing is more neceflary to true wiſdom in the 
heart of a ſinner, than ſo deſirable a mixture; and 
nothing is more ſubſervient to ſolid and durable 
joy: 


; On Mr M*LAURI v. 
| A PORN'D with learning, taſte and mandy ſenſe, 
Wiſdom with genius, wit without offence, 
Modeſt, you refoluce i in virtue's cauſe ; 
Auditions; not of man's, but God's applauſe. 
Each talent that enrich'd his heaven-born mind, 
By Jeſus given, to Jeſus he reſigned. . 
Swift was his race, with health and vigour bleſt, 
Soft was his paſſage, to the _— of reſt, 
His work concluded, eer hs day v was done, 


- Sudden the Saviour oop'd and caught him to his 
| | | (Throne. 


EDinNBUR GH? 
March 8. 1755. 
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